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.. HES OURS 


Say what you will about the importance of reliability in 
shot gun shells—it’s as nothing at all compared to the 
vital need of unfailingly reliable, proven performance in 
rifle ammunition, 


It’s not uncommon to use a box of shells a day on upland 
game or ducks. On real good days you may shoot more than 
that. One or two missed shots won’t mean so much. You 
expect some—from one cause or another. 


But that’s not the case when you’re out for big game— 
moose, bear, deer, sheep or goats—perhaps even dangerous 
game of the jungle countries. Then any one shot may spell 
success or failure. Even a life may hang in the balance. All 
your preparation—all the keen anticipation—all the 
expense—all the long trip to get there—may go for naught, 
dependent upon just one shot! 


Then you must know your ammunition will stand by 
you. You must be able to feel within yourself that it will 





**Sparkograph”’ of Peters expanding point bullet passing through a cake 
of paraffin. This was taken with an exposure of one millionth of a second. 





not fail at the one supreme moment—the one great moment 
which may not come again. 


The performance of Peters Ammunition is proved by 
Sparkography. No other ammunition can be so proved—for 
Sparkography is an exclusive process. Bullets are pictured 
in flight—at any desired distance from the barrel—with an 
exposure of but one millionth of a second! The performance 
of Peters Ammunition is known because it is seen—and 
there can be no testing to compare with that. 


The story is interesting—and free. Just ask us for copy 
of illustrated booklet, ‘‘From Trigger to Target,’’ which 
tells and shows you all about it—which proves why you 
should plan on PETERS for your big game trip. But don’t 
forget that the proven quality of Peters metallics extends 
all down the line, even to the smallest 22’s. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


New York Dept. I-43, KINGS MILLS, OHIO San Francisco 


EL Lee 
‘AMMUNITION 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
I Dept. I-43, Kings Mills, Ohio. 


Please send me a copy of your free booklet, “‘From 
Trigger to Target.”’ 





AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. The following printed letters are ; 
samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. Be specific in all inquiries. a 
, 
Deer in Oregon Guides’ prices vary according to the size of Your Where-to-go Department is certain] 
W. G., ORE The Blue Mountain area cov party, etc. Where only a single canoe is neces and all the sportsmen with whom I 
ers considerable territory Many hunters go each sary $5 to $7 a day is fairly usual. Prices of quainted read every article and say the inf 
season to the La Grande district and meet with provisions do not differ very materially from tion they get from reading the replies is 
very good success. To reach there from your those current in northern U. S. interesting and helpful.—L. B. Houghton. 
home, you can either go throug ortl dre Maps of this or any nting district of Ontario . : . . ‘ 
om can either g irough I ortland, Ore., ps of this o y hunti & d ct ; Fisherman's Paradise Near Mobile 
and over the Columbia River highway through may, I understand, be obtained from Ontaric GW. F ILI y ; h ; 
- . a : : our letter has been re 
Pendleton and La Grande or cut across by the Dept. of Game and Fisheries, Toronto. 2. Ont ies ; ° 9 Sees bur x 7 A . ss # 
McKenzie Pass Highway. I am presuming that Particulars of transportation may be had from terred to ag eed attention. re qualihe ; 
you would travel by automobile. I think that Passenger Dept. C. N R. Union Station, @"S¥®! ‘Gch t - part of "sae fetter in be 3 
you will find the country east of La Grande the Toronto. . . . . ., Driftwood P. O., Ont., tg to oe ". ho ot — wry 1 
best hunting although no definite rules can be is an experienced and thoroughly reliable guide ile, Ala ny lave personally fishe: B... ; 
aid down as it depends somewhat on other hunt- You might care to write to him if you are in- waters am the past five or six years. : , 
ing parties. terested in this section.—J. McQueen-Desmond. x x ye — which — into .~ G 
¢ — . 1¢ J ; : of exico through a pass with the main land 
If I were going myself, I would pass up the Fall Hunt Near Cody ne side and D: hin Island the other at a : 
La Grande country and go east of Canyon City 7 a - one side anc auphin Island on ne othe 
7 79 H. J., SO. DAK. I am sure that you would point 25 miles from Mobile. This pass is 3 or 4 { 
which is also Blue Mountain territory. To reach t : ome - ¢ . I - . ° ‘ : 
: > ; have no difficulty in getting a shot at bear in miles wide. There are many small fresh w ; 
Canyon City, if going through Portland, you . ‘ . . ‘ ‘ nu ide. ‘ many smi . 
id . the Colum! R Hicl as the Cody country here in Wyoming. These rivers emptying into Mobile Bay. These abound 
voulc r r 1e ylur : > , av ) ° ° ° " ’ 5 : ays a 
er ee . Saawen SVeS ighway t animals are quite numerous in the mountains jy fresh water or green trout and bream 
Arlington and turn off there on the John Day . . a ; = % < rout a! am, 
Higt I l f k their limit of surrounding Cody and it is seldom that a party the best fishing, in my opinion, is that whicl z 
ighway riends of mine took their limit o : oy eK ogee ae Thile _ vlhide ail Kea “4 ' : 7 . : 
aa tote te tt cee is ton Gee on back without trophic s. While the sp ing of in the vicinity of the entrance to Mobile B 
ft acer" th ‘ t f h had the year is the real time for a bear hunt, still it nd in the Gulf of Mexico just out of M 
hours ; ¢ “ww t ar. ac » F 7 . 2 . ns rs - an ‘ ! ist 7 
; Jager ose eer gag m tact Wey OM is possible to combine a hunt in the fall which Bay This is salt water fishing and is the : 
the deer dressed and back at the car in two ‘ : » wanleke at esis 4 A me ‘ — ee — , ' 
hours would give you a variety of game. <1 non- where the annual fishing rodeo sponsored by : 
I would not recommend the Prineville coun- resident hunting : and fishing license will cost game and fish department of the state of Alal : 
ae : ail : . oe ur 1 $60 and this entitles you to one elk, one male takes place. Here you catch speckled trout : 
deer w forks wee ene hear s ame birds . ; eee af ; al d : 
As for maps, the Unien Oil Company has aé- leer with forked he rs, one bear and game bird fish or channel bass, ling, tarpon, spanish 1 
tised 4 hick , id } sige ae For moose a special license is required. erel, king mackerel, and many smaller spe i 
vertise new map which should be ready fo . 4 ss , ‘ . many smaller 
: ; See a As to the cost of a guide and an outfit per [t jis always possible to catch some big f 
distribution now I have not yet seen them as the , . . ; t alwa) at t hs j 
. day, this varies so that I could not give you’ eyery day in these waters ’ 
stations here did not have them last week when > : “" , , : ver) a) aters. 
I inquired. Th hould gi ll th any very definite information. It might be that The fishing is done from fishing boats 
inquire ese maps should give you a e ; . + + a : ilies re ¢ P . ° a 
oad information that you need . you could join some party which would, ot of Bayou La Battre, which is a small tow: ; 
Te ap hatk te oD gy Sec In course, reduce the cost. The length of time you Mobile Bay about 25 miles out of Mobile i 
, . ie a Tactics have for a trip is also a consideration. I would payed highway. These boats are shrimp b 5 
deer hunting you will have to pick your own ° > - a away. < ‘ ; 
sor Mame ‘am Gaels dheeatl “ ; strongly advise that you write to any or all of jn the winter, converted into fishing boats 2 
te ory as o definite dire ms ci > give . 8 . aye : ’ . . 
fir sya rections can De given the men whose names I am giving below for full summer. Many of them now are used exclu : 
as to just where to g However, you should , ‘ - swan) ar ' a 
ry e. ; information. They are all thoroughly reliable jy for fishing purposes. They will accommodat 3 
he able to get your deer within thirty miles of = : . ' . purty ° y ue é 
: - : , : men, fine guides, and are men who have had very comfortably three or four couples M 
Canyon City (east) You will also be able to : : . h . “g, oe ‘ ol a — 
, . . 2 years of experience in the game fields. I would of them carry a couple of skiffs with out 
drive right into the deer country and it is not a : 
lifficult ‘ a fa fo wane lik h personally have no choice among them. The =wmotors. They can be rented from $12.5( 
diffic country to hunt in, nothing ce , : : : J , rom $12 ; 
esac itry & “3 > ; ‘ o g © best recommendation for them is that parties day to $20 per day. I suggest, if you are 4 
rushy coas country. lave ) 2 ¢ e . a = wos bed “S85 =» ’ 
; , : nave found myself that who have been out with them, return year after — ¢, rested. you write to with whor 
when a man goes to a definite spot to hunt deer, . : 2 . t a, ) ‘ “9 
year for another hunt Ty Cobb and Tris have fished several years. He possibly ha 


he usually finds that the hunting is poor but if 
you go to a general locality where you know 
that there are plenty of deer and pick the coun- 
try to suit yourself when you get there and 
also keep away from the crowds, you will usual- 


Speaker and several other baseball stars have fest equipped boat for fishing purposes at 
made several trips with the same guide and all thoroughly responsible and reliable in every 
were very much pleased with the service. To my notion the best time to fish 

If you wish to write to these men, I am sure August. It is during this month that the t 
you will receive prompt and full replies to any and king mackerel run. When the king macke 


iE ale 





ly meet with success.—H. E. Waterbury. request for information. Should you wish me are striking—they run in sizes from 10 
Moose in Cochrane District, Ontario to give you further information before writing to pounds—there is action every second. Atte 
F. G. H., N. MEX.:—Cochrane district of them, just drop me a line and I will be very fighting these for an hour or two the aver 
Northern Ontario is first class moose country. glad to reply.—C. H. Studebaker. man will feel he has done a full day’s 
Any of the best guides will guarantee good Information Interesting and Helpful knows exactly where these can be found 
shooting under ordinarily favorable conditions. EDITOR:—A few weeks ago, I wrote you re- All fishing boats are comfortably equipped with 
Some of them are pretty steadily booked up, of questing information regarding some sections of beds and blankets and carry sufficient kitche 
course the Adirondack Mountains, where there was good utensils. The boat captains will provision the 
One advantage of this section is that the fly fishing for trout. I have received several let- boats as instructed by the renters, but I | 
C. N. R. is the dividing line between two dis- ters, some suggesting sections and others giving always found it satisfactory and economi to 
tricts Hunting season north of the track is very definite information in regard to certain let this be done by the captains. If they } 
earlier, and ends coincidentally with the begin- waters. All the information was helpful and how many will be on the boat and the le 
f they will be out, they can buy 


ning of the season south of the line. gladly received. of time 


—_—— — — about the right amount of everything, and 
a * 
Subseription 


9a a = is little waste. 
Order Cou on I know little about fishing around Biloxi and 
p New Orleans, but do know it does not con ¢ 4 
with that above described.—C. H. Penick. 
° The End of the Rainbow 
Outdoor Life, , ° A. B. J., ARK.:—You need not look further 
121 Outdoor Life Bldg., Mount Morris, Ill. for your “end of the rainbow.” Here ‘tis: that 


famous and beautiful lower Rio Grande Valley ; 
Enclosed find [] $1.00 for your next five issues of Texas, making Point Isabel your headquarters. 
Known locally as “Sister” Isabel. Here you ¥ 
C) $2.50 for a year's subscription find a mild climate, aquatic birds, and 
fish Observe further: 
In addition to aquatic birds of all kinds, 








My Name... neattesenecaeeecccanarsceenesaaeanssaeessneesesceeeesaceacceacenseeessanauuaaseusenaneneneen eunenennee sss are other game birds in season—several vat 
of quail, including the blue Mexican quail 
Street are a " a small, wild, flighty quail found in imn 
coveys and known locally as gulf sand « 
Then there is the hig, sporty white wing 
which annually migrates from Old Mexico, 
the silvery Rio Grande. Too, there are 
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x ALASKA 


train hunting expeditions this Fall 
Hunt Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, Glacier 
also Moose, Sheep, Caribou, Goat 
sportsmen. Book hunt now. 


rilling 


pack 

r $750, up. 
i Black Bear, 
ler available to 
Address AGTA 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Box L Anchorage, Alaska *&%* 








HUNTING 
Open Season, October Sth | 


Idaho—Elk, Deer and 
string to accommodate 




















Big Game _ in 
Goats. Pack | 
any size party. 
J. A. GASSER & SON 
Orofino, Idaho | 


HUNT & FISH 


i THE SAME TRIP! 


Our camps offer you the best of both, in new virgin 
section of Lake of the Woods country. Moose, deer, 
a ducks, geese, aplenty! And you can catch 
g Salmon Trout and Muskies thruout hunting sea- 

Send for Big Game circular and LOW RATES. 


YOUNG'S "WILDERNESS CAMPS 


Emo, Ontario, Canada (Just over the Border) 


DEER—MOOSE—BEAR 


20th opening day. Make your res- 
now. Also wonderful fishing till 
15th for muskies, northern pike, 
bass and walleye, and the salmon trout up 
to October 25th. Write today telling me 
what sort of fishing or hunting you want. 


A. E. Kreger, Morson, Ontario, Can. 


DEER TRAIL CAMP 


“In The Heart Of The Big 
Game Country.” Now book- 
ing reservation for Deer 
Hunters. Season Nov. 21 
to Nov. 30. Licensed Guides. 
Rates in keeping with the times. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
J. W. JOHNSON, BRADLEY, WIS. 


WHITE DEER LODGE 
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October 
rvation 
October 























Now booking for Fall hunting for deer, bear and some 
moose. Accessible by auto over good roads. 145 miles 
Montreal, 57 from Ottawa. Bungalows. Write for 


WHITE DEER LODGE, R.F.D. No. 1, White Deer, Que. 


MOOSE HUNTERS 


Make a real hunt of it this year. Come to where the game 
really i A little farther but what a difference in game con- 
ns. For particulars and reservations write 


ANDRE WA.DODDS Ghost River, Ontario 

















Mention Outdoor Life when 
writing to Advertisers 
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plenty of deer, wolves, Mexican lion; and even a 


few bear. I have enjoyed a number of cat and 
wolf hunts while there. As to fish: 

A paradise to the angler! Sporty salt water 
fish common to the Bay and Gulf streams. And, 
in the innumerable fresh water canals, streams, 
and lakes, huge bass, drum crappie, cat, perch 
and buffalo. There is found here a fresh wate 
perch, unknown to the world at large, as it is a 
native of the region. It is a black perch, with a 
hump between its spinous dorsal fin and _ its 
snout. They attain a weight of several pounds, 
and are very sporty for their size 

In the past, I made a special trip to the 
federal fish hatchery at San Marcos, Texas, to | 
get the “low-down” on this perch Natives of 
the lower Rio Grande Valley knew that this 
perch had been there for years, but did not 
know its origin. The federal hatchery had 
this perch under observation. It was a cross 
between a fresh water fish and a salt water one 

this was the only conclusion that could be 
reached, I was assured. 

So, Mr. J., I'll be seeing you down there, soon | 
eh? Enjoy that mild winter climatet, fishing 


and hunting the while, eating grapefruit, oranges | 


and kumquats plucked daily from bearing trees. 
Yes, even bananas are grown there! If you | 
desire further information, write me. Or, better 
still, come by and see me!—John J. Arthur, Jr. 





Please Be Definite 

UR Where-To-Go Department is operated 

through the assistance of many hundred 
public-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These experts 
personally reply to letters from our aie 
with regard to the districts in which they 
specialize. Consequently, in order to dete 
mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
not more than a single state or, better, with 
one locality or county. 

It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best” general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren 
der a service not elsewhere obtainable when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
may ask us. The thoroughness and 
value of the service we can give you is in di- 


readers 


rect proportion to the definiteness of your 
question. Please make your inquiry as specific 
as possible and give us plenty of time in 


which to secure the desired data. 








is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 








A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 














Free Herbice 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
Lire and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 


Name........... 


Address .......... 
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Sheep, 






Moose, 
are world-famous for life-life 


mounts by Jonas 
appearance. Send 
these master craftsmen for 
mounts that best preserve the memories of your 
trip Costs no more—often fess. Write today 
for Field Guide and Catalog FREE. 


Goat, 







YOUR trophies to 














GREEN’S CAMPS 
Sabaskong Bay 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


The entrance to the Wilderness 
where big Muskies and game fish | 
abound. Exceptional Lake Trout | 
fishing during October. Moose, | 
deer, and bear hunting good at 
our outlying camps 15 or 20 miles 
from our main camp. Competent | 
guides. | 
Folders upon 
wire. Make 


Geo. H. Green, 


request. Write or 
veservations now. 


Emo, Ont. Can. 
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DALSEG’S 
Virgin Pine Camp on 
Lake of the Woods 


REFAL MUSKIE fishing where they're big 


and plentiful, lake trout fishing at its 
best in ay and June, bass and pike in 
unexcelled locations, fine fishing from our 


auxiliary camp on Crow Lake. 
Thoroughly Comfortable Accommodations 
OUR ACCOMMODATIONS are of the 

very best and our guests will tell you we 
do everything possible to please. We outfit 
for canoe trips of any duration and we old- 
timers know the best fishing places. 

For further information address 


M.N.DALSEG, EMO, ¢ ONTARIO, 


formerly of Morson 


CAMP EUCAROMA 


‘‘Where the Family Spirit Prevails’ 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO 


Make this year’s a vacation never to 
be forgotten Bring the family to the 











north woods Every home comfort. 
Splendid fishing, hiking, canoeing, 
bathing Good beds, wonderful home 
cooking Reached by rail or auto. 


— 


Send for illustrated booklet. 
R. D. Morgan, 728 Guardian Bidg.,Main 9485, Cleveland,O. 








A VACATION IN COMFORT 
On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened 
roomy house-boat—single floor beds, two guests to a 


room, two baths (one for the ladies) with hot run- 
ning water There you can cruise around, hunt, 
fish and rough it with all the comforts of home. 
Plenty of Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake- 
Trout, Bass and Wall-Eyes—Moose, Deer and 
Duck Come early for trout fishing when at its 
best Limited or exclusive use of house-boat may 


be had—normal capacity eight guests. Write for 
folder. Third year in operation, 


_A. ELMGREN, Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 











CANADA'S WILDS NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI == 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 


Ontario, Canada 
A real North questo with over, et in 
the heart of nay —y acres orig af pont 2 Lakes, 
Wondertu! fi and Bathing Be hes. ibo2" Boats, 


Bathing, Tramping. 
Excellent table. 
on, Wabi-Kon Post Post Ortice, ¥ 


Canoes and Launches 
Toronto or Montreal 
for booklet. T. Wiis 
Ontario, Canada. 


One Fond.” writ po 
a] 





























Setters and Birches 


Etching by W. J. SCHALDACH 


Reproduced by Permission of the Artist and his Publishers, 
Harlow, McDonald e& Company 





Important—For New Migratory Bird Regulations See Page 27 
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Wyoming Hunt 


HE BIG game season opened 
in Wyoming on Sept. 15, 
and on the night of Sept. 
\4, 1931, I arrived at the ranch which 
is to be our base of operations. 
located in the very north- 
west corner of the state near the headwaters of Clark’s 
Fork of the Yellowstone. My guide, Ivan, had left three 
days before for his winter trapping cabin on Timber 
reek to look things over, and early on the morning of 
“0 fifteenth Huck, who was to be my cook and horse 
wrangler, took me and two pack horses in tow and off 
we started. 
it didn’t take me long to find out that my Wyoming 
cow pony was an entirely different animal than any 
Eastern saddle horse that I had ever ridden. His little 
huffing fox-trot was most disconcerting to me and 
my ideas of holding a short rein seemed equally surpris- 
ing to him. But there wasn’t any choice in the matter 
for me; I couldn’t “post” for eight hours and I didn’t 
want to have my teeth jarred out, so I observed Huck 
very closely and managed to figure out without inquiring 
that he was simply riding stiff-legged and standing in his 
From then on I did my riding Wyoming style. 
\Ve put thirty-five miles of mountain trail behind us 
day and arrived at the cabin about five-thirty, stiff, 
re, and hungry. Ivan greeted us with a hot supper and 
Md news. 


“you should have been with me about an hour ago. 
| had been up glassing Close Creek for sheep and on 
vay back to the cabin saw two cow elk and a calf. 
| could see of the calf was its head and neck so I 
ked down on its neck. It ran off and when I went 
to look for blood I found that the calf’s neck was 
here. In fact it was a stump. I figured everything 
spooked out of the country by the shot and came 
hing on down to camp pretty disgusted. About a 

rter of a mile above here I happened to look up and 
‘re, framed be- 
een two. trees 
out seventy yards 
with his nose 

he air and his 
eyes sticking out 

hout a foot, was a 

bull. He had the 
kest scalp I’ve 
er seen and a nice 
head, so I let him go. 
‘ll go after him 


t orrow,” 


tirrups. 


e had no fresh 

that night. 

had seen three 
other cows and two 
calves about three 
5 Irom camp and 

so far from them 
heard a big bull 
ling and seen two 
pointers feeding. 


George B. Johnson 





One of the Crazy Lakes 


By [It is legal to shoot bull, cow, or 


calf elk in Wyoming, so Ivan was 
all for some fresh meat at once. 

The next morning I found that, 
in spite of my aches and pains 
from my long ride to camp, I was 
still able to walk. So, after a little time spent in hob- 
nailing my shoes, we started out after the black bull. The 
mountain sides were steep and heavily wooded with lots 
of down timber, and all the walking was either up or 
down. We tramped and tramped. There was some elk 
sign but most of it fairly old, and when we ate our lunch 
at noon all we had seen was a coyote. Soon after*lunch 
we happened on the very fresh tracks of a cow and bull 
elk that we had apparently jumped just a few minutes 
before. The bull hadn’t bugled and we had not heard 
them running. We tracked the two for about a half mile, 
but lost the trail in the grass. 


E CIRCLED back toward camp and as it was get- 

ting fairly late we thought we'd try the black bull’s 
territory once more. As we were walking along in a 
heavy patch of down timber Ivan whispered, “There’s 
a bear.” And about a hundred yards out in a little park, 
just walking along, was a big black bear. I dropped 
down to get a rest on a log, found that from that posi- 
tion the underbrush hid the bear, and when I got back 
up there were two bears, the big one and a cub. By the 
time I had convinced myself that there was actually a 
second bear out there the first one had gone behind 
some trees. I started to take a shot at the cub, changed 
my mind, and drew a bead on an open space among 
the trees through which the big bear was sure to pass. 
The big bear didn’t appear, nor did the cub. In a couple 
of minutes Ivan and | eased over toward where the bears 
had been, but all we could find was two coyotes, 

And that’s what indecision gets for a bear hunter. 
Ivan must have been as disgusted with me as he was 
with himself the day before for missing the calf elk, 
but he hid his feel- 
ings and alibied nice- 
ly for me to Huck 
when we had to re- 
port that we had no 
fresh meat, not even 
bear steaks. 

The next day we 
made a big circle 
over several ridges, 
covering about twen- 
ty miles in all. We 
would climb a ridge 
and sit on the top 
and glass the little 
parks in between. 
We saw a doe and 
fawn in one valley 
and two does in an- 
other, but no other 
game and very little 
sign. Late in the 
afternoon we worked 















Above—A_ close- 
upoft Pilot Moun- 
tain. Left—Ivan, 
the author's 
uide onthe trip. 
ircle—The 
author with head 
of his moose 


the ridge where Ivan had seen the two five-pointers and 
heard the big elk bugling. Here we found more elk and 
deer sign than at any place we had been. There were 
several wallows that had been recently used and we 
came on one spot where an elk had been bedded down 
that morning. Ivan called my attention to the heavy 
musky odor and remarked that he had many times 
smelled elk before he had seen them. The bulls were 
sticking to the heaviest timber and weren’t bugling and 
with no sign of a tracking snow our elk hunting didn’t 
look so promising. 


HE next day we came back to the same ridge we had 

been on the evening before and hunted it carefully. 
We ran across one wallow that had elk, deer, bear, and 
buffalo tracks around it. The buffalo must have been a 
straggler from the Signal Mountain herd, the wild herd 
in the Park. The Park line was only a couple of miles 
away and we saw lots of buffalo chips on the ridges. 

The back of one of my boots had ripped and was 
pressing on my heel so we called it off and headed for 
camp about four o’clock. We started down a game trail 
over which a bull elk had passed quite recently and we 
soon came to a sapling on which the bull had polished 
his horns. Then suddenly: 

“There he goes,” said Ivan. “Listen.” 

I heard something crashing brush down the trail but 
saw nothing. 

“He wasn’t a hundred yards down the trail. He 
winded us. Come on.” 

We picked up the trail where the bull had jumped. 
He had gone straight down the mountain, over all sorts 
of timber, and with no regard for the path. 

“Look at that track,” marveled Ivan. “If he has a 
head to match that foot he’s a whopper.” 
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Solid comfort for a noonday rest 





The trail led down into a part of the country that |\ 
had never hunted before because it was too hard going 
it stopped the elk from his headlong dash and turn 
him into a course along the mountain side. He sos 
slowed down and stopped every now and then to have 
look at his back-track. Our trailing was hard going a1 
we lost the track after about a mile, but almost immed 
ately we happened on a fairly fresh moose track and 1 
lowed it until it turned uphill, but no farther. 

On the way back to camp we decided to move the ne 
day. There were no sheep, almost no bear sign, and 
but one of the elk Ivan had seen betore we arrived | 
apparently moved out, so Timber Creek was not t! 
place for us. 

The next day we packed the thirty-five miles to t 
ranch, slept there, and left the morning of the sixth d 


for Crown Butte to hunt moose. We arrived there 


about noon, ate our lunches, and Ivan and I left Huck t 
pitch camp. We were out tor moose. 
The country was fairly open with ridges and butte 


interspersed with swampy sections, most of the ridg: 


heavily timbered and the open spaces pretty we 
sprinkled with aspen. After about an hour’s hiking 
heard very faintly a sound like a cough followed by 
long shrill whistle that might have come from the stear 
whistle on any peanut vendor’s cart. I had never hea: 
an elk bugle, but there wasn’t any mistaking it. 

“Did you hear that, Ivan?” 

“Sure,” said Ivan, all smiles, “that’s an elk all rig! 
let’s hunt elk for a while.” 

We made about three-quarters of a mile and stopp¢ 
on a high ledge overlooking a wooded park. 

“Sit down and rest a while. We're pretty close a! 
maybe he’ll bugle again. Don’t shoot though until 
get a look at his head. If he’s little I'll take him on 
license for meat.” 


E hadn’t been sitting there five minutes when a bu 
elk walked out from behind a clump of trees 
into a little grassy spot about a hundred and twent 

yards below. 

" “He’s a little fellow,” said Ivan, “I thought so from | 
bugle. Shoot him if you want to, but I don’t think yor 
better.” 

By the time we had argued the question all over ag: 
and decided that the bull was too small for a trophy ' 
elk had grazed behind another clump of trees. He sor 
came out into the next grassy park and Ivan wast 
no time in letting him have it, broadside on. 1 
first shot was hurried and took the elk right in 
middle of the stomach, making him very sick. He did 
budge. The next shot was better and got him squart 
in the shoulder. He slumped a little and then off 
went. 

“Come on and keep above him.” 


+ 
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In a hundred yards or more, 
“There he goes; he lay down not 
‘ty yards from where he was hit. 
That elk has a good head, I must 
ve been blind up there on the 
In fifty more yards he was down 
igain. 

“There he goes!” 
woking to the front. 
“There he goes!” said I, looking 
to the right. 

Bang! Bang! 

“He’s down for good this time,” 
iid Ivan, “and I guess I was right 
he first time about the head. It is 

very small one.” 

But the last elk I had seen cer- 


said Ivan, 


tainly wasn’t the one Ivan was 
hooting at and when we went 


ver to where I had seen mine dis- 
ippear there were the tracks of a 
big bull. There had been two elk 
here all the time and it was just 
-cidental that Ivan had shot at 
he same one all the time. 
We dressed the elk in short order and when we re- 
oved the teeth we could tell from the hollow roots that 
he was a young bull. Then we blazed a trail to a high 
point so we could locate the meat the next day and went 
back to our moose hunting. 
We tramped by, through, and around several Wyoming 
wamps but saw no fresh moose sign. After having 
rown up in the swamp sections of the South it seemed 
st a bit funny to hear Ivan characterize the little 
patches of marsh that we investigated as “swamps.” 
[hese swamps were anywhere from a hundred yards to a 
quarter of a mile across, often with a little open water 
the middle. They were all grown over with coarse 
rass to a height of about two feet which was so 
hick that one could walk on it without sinking 
hrough to the marshy ground below. There 
were usually clumps of willows scattered all 
around the swamp, and heavy timber came right 
down to the edge. The moose, when present, 
would feed in the swamps from late afternoon to 
early morning and spend the day in the heavy 
nber. 


THE night of the sixth day a light snow fell and 
we were all mightily pleased. That meant 
racking. Huck came along with a pack 
rse to where we had shot the elk the 
before and packed it into 
imp, and Ivan and I started out to 
ack. Weran onto a buck track within 
hundred yards, followed it a few min- 
utes, saw an elk track, followed it a 
uarter mile to where a big moose track 
ed it, and took up the trail of the 
oose. The big moose was traveling 
a smaller moose, and apparently 
feeding along. The tracks couldn't 
e been more than a few hours old 
| we followed them along the edge of 
swamp, through another swamp. 
hen into the heavy timber. When 
big moose track passed several times 
een two trees close together and 
hed no snow from either tree we 
up any hope of its having horns. 
tracks were very large but we de- 
| that we had wasted our time on a 
ind yearling. 
on was approaching and our tracking snow was fast 
ppearing. We looked over several little swamps, but 
oose tracks. Shortly after noon as we were walking 
; the mountain side, the wind at our backs, we heard 
at crashing a couple of hundred yards down the 


tternoon 


+ 





ey winded us,” said Ivan. 
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Above—The 
arty’s snug 
camp at Crown 
Butte 
Right — The 
writer posing 
with Stubby, his 
horse 
Below—The 
author and the 
head of his big 
elk 
Bottom —The 
mountain home 
of the sheep 
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We dashed down 
and found where 
about a dozen elk 
had spent the night 
and morning. The 
whole neighborhood 
was tracked up and 
we couldn’t find 
where the dozen elk 
had gone. We made 
a couple of false 
starts and after mill- 
ing around for an 
hour and having no 
more idea at the end 





of that time where 
the elk had gone 
than we had at the 


beginning we  de- 
cided to hunt moose 
some more, 

We made a couple more swamps that afternoon and 
found no moose, but at least we had fresh meat waiting 
for us in camp. That night we had elk heart and elk 
liver and elk steak to our hearts’ content. 

The next day was the same; we covered all the rest 
of the swamps in that part of the country. No moose; 
no moose sign. In the afternoon (Continued on page 48) 
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Four mallards separated themselves and swung in low 





field in the Midwest 


By Courtney Borden 


(Mrs. John Borden) 


I—Dvuck 

OR a year, since my initiation in Saskatchewan as a 

duck shooter, shotguns had been a daily part of my 

conversation with my husband. And after a few 

trials at clay pigeons it was decided I might go along 

for a mallard shoot on the Illinois River, as partner and 
not audience. 

s,rowning, where we were bound, would have meant either 
an uncomfortable night trip by train, or seven or eight hours 
by motor. We chose the latter. The farm lands which we 
passed with their miles and miles of corn and wheat, re- 
minded me of the vast wheat fields of Saskatchewan. We 
were engulfed by them. There were no trees, except those 
along the road in the humble and peaceful communities with 
fitting names such as “Mossville.” Here lay the scenes of 
the “Spoon River Anthology.” The road for several miles 
was lined by poplars, reminiscent of a lovely poplared high- 
way in France, leading north out of Bar le Duc. Only here 
there would be no brioches to be enjoyed at a small round 
table under a spreading umbrella in any of the small towns, 
no vin ordinaire. There was, instead, dinner in a cafe- 
teria at Peoria, an imposing dinner in many thick white 
dishes on a square tin tray. We were traveling, not in 
France, but in rural America. 

Bill Brown’s small frame house loomed warm and invit- 
ing when tired and dusty, we drew up to it at ten o’clock. 
A light blazed forth from a curtained window where the 
shade had not been drawn. 

We honked the horn. Then we commenced unloading the 
luggage. In another minute we heard a big voice boom out: 
“I just finished tellin’ Carl he ought t’ find a car and see 
if you folks were mired up somewhare. That there slip- 


pery mud between here and Beardstown’s ’nough to mire 
up any car.” 

Bill was with us—an enormous man with the top of his 
head bald and thick glasses covering his kindly old eyes. 

“T told th’ boys it’s lucky you folks come this week,” he 
continued, as he assisted us in carrying our belongings to 
the house. 


“The mallards are comin’ in thick and Carl and 


SHOOTING ON THE 


ILLINOIS 


I’ve signed up Slim Bean’s slough for Saturday and Su 
day. Ought to be mighty fair shootin’.” 

Bill Brown had been for over forty years, first the be 
known market hunter on the Illinois River in the earl) 
days, and later “pusher” for a prominent club. There is sti 
no one on the river who understands better the habits o1 
wildfowl; and no one who has a better stock of ready-macd 
tales of flights of ducks, and hunting incidents, with whic! 
to entertain the bored hunter when birds are not flying. 

Now that he has no other job, he and his wife make 
few honest dollars boarding hunters during the duck se: 
son. The shorter the season the less they make. His wii! 
and sons and daughter shove their beds into a rear bedroor 
of their small house—visitors never know exactly where 
while old Bill himself catches a series of short naps on 
bench in the living room. It is fairly certain that he slee; 
with both eyes open watching for his timepiece to tell hit 
that 4 o’clock has arrived. Others might over-sleep, but n 
he. Wild ducks would be fiving. 


WE were given an enormous hot dinner. It slipped do 

pleasantly after two cold hours spent in a ditch whe: 
we had been “mired up” as Bill so ably expressed it; and 
where we would have remained all night if an obliging far: 
er with a Farmall tractor had not noticed us and pulle 
us out. 

There were four in our party staying with the Brow 
as guests, not boarders. The other wife had brought 
gun, she was still at the audience stage. So there were bi 
three guns to be examined and discussed, before retirir 
for the night. They were removed from their cases, put 
together by both Bill and his son Carl, held up to the 
shoulders, aimed toward the heater or a picture hanging « 
the wall. 

“She sure is a fine feeling gun!” appraised Carl rubbit 
one hand along the stock of a 20 gauge double barrel. 

“Not the ‘killingest’ gun,” said John, “but lighter a: 
more fun to shoot.” 
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en four o’clock came the windows of the little house 
still squares of black ink. Not even the stars light- 
the darkness of a morning that was still night. It 
cold, too. Dressing became but a series of quick jerks 
eavy woolens, trousers, socks and high rubber boots. 
\Ve sat down to an inviting breakfast. The Browns had 
awake for hours, it would seem. Mrs. Brown had 
ked for us. Susan, pretty, twenty years old, would wait 
she’s the last for us to educate,” said Bill as the slender 
| put down before us 
reaming cups of hot 
generous slabs 
hot toast covered 
country _ butter, 
ried eggs with bacon, 
a heaping platter 
buckwheat cakes. 
She’s our baby.” In 
e next room, already 
ssembling our guns 
ind shells, Carl waited 
for us to hurry. “My 
ther daughters is all 
arried and gettin’ 
long purty fairly. 
We've always given 
‘em the best of every- 
’ and tryin’ to make 
‘nough now so’s Susan 
in finish. Education, 
[ tell Mrs. Brown, is a 
good thing these days 
hen no tellin’ what a 
might have to do 


Dn pala Oe «ia Ae 








ext. But times is a 
litte hard with us— 
hen you figger on 





for operations on 
Bill had a 
ract over his left 


S' SAN smiled. 
“was happy. She 
d returned from 
in another town 
ere she did chores 
for her board, in 
to assist her 


eve—. 


She 


Aa 6 mee met ok 
—~o Sane - —_—. / 
~~ = — * 
_ ™ 
eee ee 





\t five o'clock, ac- 
: 7 panied by Bill and 
4 rl, we were sent off 
fe a paper bag gen- 
ym usly filled with sand- 
ae he cookies, and 
4 iruit, and hot coffee in 
7 therme bottles. No 
Saas : uests in a very grand 
ot ise were ever treated 
Vhite frost covered 
v1 the road. From a black 
re : the forbidding 
nd ry world round us 
1 j n e touched with a 
ed delicate flush of pink, 
the break of day. 
ns ; Dawn rose over the sleeping fields with their rows of In- 
no P n corn rising in the shape of wigwams, and mounds 
ut | shocked hay blanketed by Jack Frost’s handiwork. 
ng _ We were bound for Slim Bean’s slough and nearly there. 
ut ‘tter we had parked the car we walked—a mile—over a 
sir raised platform just wide enough for two feet, no rail- 
on ing. Thus we reached our blinds in the trees and the 
‘rush, on the edge of a wide pond. Overhead a gray No- 
ng . ember sky of early morning. The wind rippled the open 
ad ahead of us where the wood decoys, already set out, 


on the waves. From somewhere near came the 





‘“‘Some men consider pump guns as dreadful things’ 


splashing and flapping of live decoys in a pen, while from 
a greater distance we heard a mechanical duck-call. Hunt- 
ers were already stationed in their blinds. The two others 
in our party had gone with Carl to a stand farther down 
the pond. There was something freshly gratifying about 
the feel of the early morning wind in our faces. 

“That big bunch o’ birds’ve gone!” exclaimed Bill with 
a grunt, when his one good eye quickly discerned that not 
a single wild duck remained on their resting place of the 
previous night. “Some o’ these duck-hounds ’bout these here 
parts don’t know day- 
light when they see it.” 
He cleaned off the end 
of his call on his leather 
sleeve as he spoke: “If 
Slim don’t pay no more 
’tention to th’ fellas he 
lets th’ rest of this 
pawnd out to, I'll tell 
him he can keep—not 
only one—but both his 
blinds tomorrow .... 
Tain’t worth even two 
dollars with that big 
bunch all shot into... 
I always did say that 
thar’ three ways of do- 
in’ things. <A_ right 
way, a wrong way, and 
a way that'll do.” 


HE pushed the call 
into his mouth, and 
tried it loudly. The 
tame decoys heard and 
commenced their sym- 
phony. “I’m kinda 
thinkin’ Slim cheats on 
baiting them thar pens, 
anyhow! I told Carl 
to get Ramrod’s place 
but somehow some rich 
fella from Ottawa’s 
leased it for th’ season. 

. . He ain’t no kind 
of a shot nohow, his 
pusher told Carl. Can’t 
figger why a fella 
that’s no kind of a shot 
has to lease up th’ best 
grounds on th’ river 
so’s no other body gets 
a decent place. Why 
if I’d a had th’ money 
thirty forty years ago 
I'd own not one of 
these here pawnds but 
the best damn _ duck 
shooting lands on all 
the River. It’s a crime 
the way prices ‘ve 
gone up...” 

Four mallard drakes 
soared by, from over 
the trees behind us. We 
ducked our heads. They 
, had not only heard 

Bill’s voice but spied us 

still monkeying with 
our guns, and stowing away the paper package that would 
attract any wild duck’s wary eye, “Quack-quack”—came a 
hopeful chorus of welcome from the mallards in the pen. 
But of no avail. The wildfowl were gone. A minute later 
a few sprigs sailed high over our heads, and woodies whistled 
by, close, serenely confident—the season on them being 
closed—of their own assured safety. 

Bill was right. The main body of ducks that always fed 
there was gone. And besides the wind was not favorable 
for our particular blind. But as yet we were not cold, and 
there was a board on which to (Continued on page 47) 
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Right—Noonday dol- 
drums at the Wigwam 
club. Author in the 
center, rear. Below— 
Fishing the dry fly ona 
stretch of the South 
Platte. Note the rough 
* terrain, typical of the 
country 
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HIS is a simple story, a plain narrative about two 

evenings of fishing. The incidents described here 

are for some reason the high lights of all the glorious 

hours I have spent on trout streams; yet they are 
humble enough incidents, to be sure, and I suppose only a 
fisherman born and bred could possibly be so foolish as to 
feel, when he sits in his armchair of a cold winter evening 
when the trout are not rising, the warm glow of these quite 
ordinary events still tingling through his blood. 

At the back door, as it were, of the Wigwam Club, up 
in the beginnings of the Rockies, not far from where the 
South Fork of the South Platte crashes out of Cheesman 
Dam and runs for the plains—at the back door of the club, 
behind the kitchen and behind the pump house and even 
behind the big shelter which serves as garage, the mountain 
torrent which is here the Platte flows smack-bang into a high 
rock cliff. The furor of the onslaught here causes the 
mists to rise from the water, and foam and spindrift to 
seethe in gigantic eddies. The water rushes along the cliff 
for some 50 yards; then, with one final leap down a steep 
rock-strewn slope it sweeps, foam bedecked, into a deep hole, 
and after that calms down. 

Just where the river takes its last jump into the last deep 
hole a footbridge crosses from the club grounds, enabling 
the angler to turn up along the cliff and fish a couple of the 
perilously deep, treacherous eddies that wash against the 
almost perpendicular rock walls. In one wide eddy in partic- 
ular, called by me the Evening Hole, which is about 15 yards 
above the footbridge, big rainbows lurk. Perhaps I should 
explain that a “big rainbow” to us at the club is a fish over, 
say, 114 pounds. Anything of 2 pounds or over is very apt 
to prove one of the three prize fish of the year. Oh, yes, 
there are bigger fellows than that in our stream, and we 
have sometimes hooked them, too; but the club rules wisely 
confine us to fly fishing: and as most of us use the light 
fragile tackle of the dry fly fisherman, the very big fellows, 
those lunkers, those Leviathans that seldom come off the 
bottom and seldom take a fly, usually break our tackle and 
get away on the few occasions when we do hook them. To 
one who knows the fast, rough water of the Rockies, and 
the suicidal water of the upper Platte in particular, that 
fact will not be hard to understand. 

I drove up for a week-end in late July of 1930. As I 


By 
Harry McGuire 


wound about the canyon on the breath-taking one-way 
which leads into the club, now high above the swirli 
waters, now low alongside them, so near that they near! 
wash one’s tires, | noted with pleasure and anticipation t! 
the high water of the early part of the season was no longe: 
The water was clear and fairly low. Arrived at the club 
I inquired as usual of Jim Lurry, the manager, the quality 
of the fishing during the past week. Jim smiled in tl 
alluring way of a Southerner talking about fishing, and 
thought he half winked at me as he answered in his s! 
drawl: “Well, Mr. McGuire, they’ve been coming up 
times, and they’ve been staying down at times. But la 
night, along about dusk time, the big ones came up for 
spell and looked things over. And if I made fish instead 
of only nursed ’em, I think my guess would be that the 
were looking things over, getting the lay of the water 

it were; and that they'll be coming up again this evening t 
do some serious business.” 


T WAS already late in the afternoon. Quickly I assembl 

my dry fly tackle, and deciding to fish upstream so t! 
in about an hour, along toward sunset, I would end at 
Evening Hole, I crossed the footbridge and started fishins 
up in the calm water below the mighty torrent. My favorit 
Blue Quill brought me nothing at all, though I[ tried it 
sizes of 12, 14 and 16. As I came toward the rou 
water, fishing slowly and meticulously, I changed to a R 
Coachman. This too went totally unheeded. It was al 
5:30, and the sun was low, when I changed to a Red 
No. 14. This brought instant action. I was now in 
edges of the thick eddying water below the footbridge. ‘ 
the ‘second cast a rainbow of 10 inches rose, and wit 
quick jerk I had hooked him. Out into the fast wate 
went like a streak, but I backed down the stream, and thoug 
he jumped four times, and fought like nineteen wildcat 
finally tired him out and eased him into the net. 

In the space of about half an hour I took four more 
averaging perhaps 34 of a pound apiece. The sun was 
down and a crimson glow trom the west shone on the great 
stone cliff just above me. It was time to go up to the | 
ning Hole, for the shadows would quickly enwrap the cat 
in a fold of darkness. Besides, I had apparently found 
fly the rainbows wanted that evening. 


) 
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passed the footbridge on the narrow path skirting the 

and cautiously approached the hole. No trout were 
rising. Kneeling in the path just below the pool, I sent the 
Red Ant into its churning eddies. A moment it floated, and 
went under. In that water a dry fly doesn’t stay dry very 
long. So my casts were short and frequent. But nothing 
happened. I came right down to the edge of the hole, and 
‘ast farther out into the swifter water. Nothing would 


S° [ changed my method. Instead of trying to keep my fly 
VU floating 1 would, when the eddies drew it under, allow 
t to stay under water and be carried whither the currents 
lictated. The second time I allowed the fly this freedom, 

felt a strong tug from the depths. My heart leaped, for 
| knew I had a good fish on. In a moment I was certain 
of it, for rushing out of the cavernous swirls came a beau- 
tiful rainbow, to leap fully 3 feet into the air. I had a tight 
line on him, however, and his leap was unsuccessful. He 
headed for the faster water in the middle of the stream. I 
ran down along the lower end of the little hole, and went 
everal feet out into the river, trying to keep the trout from 
vetting below me—for a trout that gets downstream of you 

that swift water will get away. You'll never again get 
helow to net him; and he will in all likelihood hurl himself 
nto the rocky spill-way under the footbridge, and then he 

surely lost, for you cannot follow 
m through that raging water, if 
ou have regard for your life. And 
even should you be _ foolhardy 
enough to follow him, you would 
probably be pursuing nothing but a 


broken leader. 
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Right—The author 
on a rough stretch 
of water at the Wig- 
wam Club. Below— 
In the background 
are the rapids and 
footbridge below the 
Evening Hole 
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[his trout was not large enough 
to force me to let him past the hole. 

gave him the butt and despite 
hree more desperate leaps that he 

ide in midstream, I managed to 
lraw him back into the gentler 
flows from which he had risen. 

ere I just held him tight and let 
him wear himself out working back 
and forth, up and down. Presently 
| eased my hold somewhat and let- 
ting him swim slowly toward me, 
uddenly scooped into the water 

ith my net, and had him. He 
later weighed a little over 1% 
pound. . 

| now went to the upper end of 
he Evening Hole, and standing 
igh above it, cast into the swift 

ater along the cliff above the hole. 
it was almost dark, the shadows 
were deep and thick; and I saw 
that big fish were indeed rising all 
around me. Not leaping out, but 
rising to make a mighty swirl, pos- 
bly show a big fin, and go down 
gain. 

On my third cast it happened. 
Behind a rock, where I could not 
see the fly, a trout rose and took 
my fly. I struck back—and it was 





line dangled uselessly in the air and 
the biggest trout I had yet hooked 
in the Platte went back into the 
foamy deeps from which he had 
come, 

Half melancholy, half excited, I 
told my friends about it that night 
—and | probably told all the mem- 
bers of the club—and publicly I 
vowed that I would go back to the 
Evening Hole the next night, and 
do sundry awful things to the giant 
fish therein. 





ALL the next day I thought of the 
44 evening to come, and though I 
caught a few small fish, they did 
not matter at all. I still felt that 
tugging monster, that 2 or 3- 
pounder who had wrecked my 
tackle on a boulder and left me 
standing aghast and panting on the 
sath above his haunts, with the last 








ouching off a stick of dyna- 
ite. My heart jumped into my 
at the thrills that giant trout sent quivering up the 
Scrambling over the rocks, I dashed back in an en- 
vor to keep him from getting below me. All the time 
taking in spare line with the automatic reel, the loops 
were left dangling around my feet. For the trout had 
rushed in close, and with my left hand I had pulled in lots 
line in trying to keep a taut hold. 
Chat trout never once leaped. He simply went out into 
middle of the stream and bored deep. I gave more line, 
| climbing back over the rocks to reach a position below 
Evening Hole. Then he rushed in. Frantically I took 
the slack—but too late. For an instant the leader rubbed 
big boulder in the torrent. The trout swerved, crashed 
k—it was so dark I could only sense by the feel of it 
it happened. The leader snapped against the rock, my 


+ 


lights of dusk vanishing around me. 


So that Sunday evening it’ was not surprising that when 
100 yards or so across the stream, I saw the chore boy 
superintending the loading of my bags into my car, and 
otherwise making preparations for a departure which would 
at least get me into Denver before midnight, the fishing day 
had not even started as far as I was concerned. Crouching 
behind a big rock beside the path below the Evening Hole, 
I waited. I hid and watched the waters of the pool that 
was now My Pool 

The sunset came, and waned. The cliff beside me grew 
blood red, then pink, then gray. I still watched the waters 
from my hiding place. And then, as I knew they would, 
the big ones began to come up. First sporadically, then one 
and two at a time, they rose, rolled over to make a mighty 
swirl, and went down. I could (Continued on page 56) 
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HERE was a time when | 

believed that to hunt ring- 

necked pheasants you had to 

go away out in the swales 
and cornfields, miles away from 
the smoke-tainted air of cities, far 
off in the wide open spaces where 
the cock birds are cocks and the 
hens are glad—in hunting season 
—they aren't. 

I’d done a fair share of pheas- 
ant hunting, and I’d always gone 
away from home, and quite a ways 
away at that, to do it. I’d tramped 
marshes and ditch banks and 
clover fields and brushy swamps, 
here and there in the pheasant 
country of southern Michigan. 
Once in a while I’d been within 
sight, for a few minutes at a time. 
of a country church steeple or the 
water tower of a small village, but 
mostly my pheasant hunting had been done well away from 
town. As for hunting ring-necks anywhere within walking 
distance of a city—well anyone who knew anything about 
pheasants knew they were scarce and hunters plentiful in 
such locations—and in the next place “No Hunting” signs 
are abundant enough out in real farming country, without 
tramping around city subdivisions. 

Oh, yeah, there was a time—but that’s all behind me now. 

I was sitting at my desk in Grand Rapids moping, at 5 
o'clock on the afternoon of a mellow, hazy October day. 
The day before the pheasant season opened, to be exact. 

[ hadn’t missed an opening day in seven years. Being 
in the game fields at sunrise on the first morning of the 
ring-neck season had come to be a ritual with me. No 
matter what else I had to pass up, ducks or rabbits or what- 
ever, the ring-necks could count on it I’d keep my appoint- 
ment with them on opening day. And now here I was, with 
the season opening ten days earlier than ever before, stuck 
with a mound of work that just couldn’t be laughed off. 

My favorite pheasant country lay 100 miles to the east, 
in the cornfields and marshes of Shiawassee county, where 
I'd spent at least one day each fall since the first season in 
1925. To make the trip would take a full day, starting the 
night before, or at 3 or 3:30 in the morning. I just couldn’t 
spare that day, nor even a half day, and I sort of felt that 
if I couldn’t get back to my old pheasant grounds I didn’t 
want to go anywhere, anyway. 

Then Jerry called me on the phone. 
after em in the morning?” he queried. 

“Can't,” I said gruffly. 


“Want to go out 


Three views of Jerry and the birds he shot 


Sidewalk Ringnecks 


A Hunt On The Edge Of a City 
By Ben East : 





A bird down at the edge of a corn patch 





He was surprised. “What? 
You not going pheasant hunting 
What’s the matter?” 

“Too much work.” 

Listen,” he came back. “W 
time you got to be at the office 

“Eight-thirty, maybe nine.” 

“Plenty of time! I know 
place—” 

Well, I’d heard that phrase 
know a place,” plenty of time 
fore from optimistic hunters 
fishermen who wanted me to 
along. In fact on a few occasio 
I'd been guilty of baiting frie: 
with the same words myself. 

But somehow I had faith 
Jerry. I remembered one 
when he asked me to go out 
the airport. Said he’d show 
how to fly. I’d been up a 
times, including one winter 
of better than 1,000 miles to Isle Royale up in Lake Super 
but Jerry grinned and said I didn’t know anything al 
real flying. Come on out and he’d take me up in a 
place open ship and show me. I went and he did. A 
that experience I knew I’d never doubt Jerry’s word a 
What he promised he produced. I listened to 
description of the “place where,” and said meekly and gi 
fully, “I'll be ready.” 


Oo 
4 


hi: ] 
his glow 


WE left the house at 5:30, a half hour before the 
gray crack of dawn. We drove out through the 

to the end of the pavement on a street that runs within 1 

blocks of my house. Jerry stopped the car and shut off 

lights. It was just beginning to show light, the cold 

foggy dawn of a typical October morning. 

“What are we going to do here?” I demanded. 

“Hunt,” Jerry retorted and then in response to my out! 
of mirth he swung an arm to indicate a little valley, shrou 
in fog and just discernible in the growing light, at the 
of a steep hill to our right. “Swales down there,” he 
plained, “and little patches of corn and just beyond, a 
division that wasn’t mowed this summer.” 

“But we're inside the city limits,” I protested. 

“Uh-uh. The end of the pavement here is the end 
the city.” 

I looked back at the row of boulevard lights stretching 
down the street behind us, at the brick and tile homes 
suburban dwellers a block away. I didn’t believe it, but ! 
subsided. 

We stepped down from the car (Continued on page 46) 
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It is difficult to believe that there is a direct connection between this scene of pastoral 
beauty and the picture of ruin below, but myriads of these peaceful animals were respon- 





sible in part for the devastation so vividly portrayed 


vergrazing’s A\ftermath 


By 


Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 





HEN Ouvutpoor LIFE 
printed my articles in- 
dicating that the graz- 

ing of privately owned 
lomestic stock on our gigantic 
iblicly owned forests of the 
est was demonstrably detri- 
ntal to our badly battered, 
vned big game resources, 

ere were immediate flashes of 


re. Stock interests ful- 
ed furiously. I was ac- 
of trying to scuttle 


rn agriculture. I was said 
trying to hamstring an 
try indispensable to the 
the nation. All this was 
expected since these are 
e old stock methods followed 
ntrenched interests for 
when they wangled and 
red members of congress 
ficials into giving concessions on our public lands. 
objective of these discussions has never been to ex- 
te live stock grazing on our Western public lands. 
e believed when we entered these discussions, be- 
eve tar more firmly now, that stock interests, having al- 
chieved a monopoly of forage on these lands, having 
entrenched themselves in this position, have created condi- 
t powerfully detrimental to other resources inherent 
these lands. 
‘e have presented the relation of the game resource 
to the grazing use of public forest lands as now practiced. 
in spite of loud roars, and in the sincere hope that 
these very interests that damn us so whole-heartedly may 
ately benefit, we dig into a new phase of this ques- 
viz., how much stock can be allowed on our Western 
ly owned lands without damaging other capital values. 





A portion of the Centerville (Utah) devastated area 
This was highly productive orchard and nursery land 


before overgrazing resulted in destructive floods. 
the huge rocks and the debris deposited by the flood 
This picture was taken in 1930 


Turning entirely from the 
discussion of the game _ re- 
source,, we now advance the 
theorem that live stock graz- 
ing to the extent now prac- 
ticed on publicly owned lands 
of the West has produced, or 
threatens to bring about condi- 
tions conducive to a lessened 
water supply, floods, sterile 
streams, and a crippling of all 
irrigation farming throughout 
the entire Western portion of 
the country. The’ evidence 
challenges every  stockmen’s 
organization, sheep or cattle; 
every Western agricultural pub- 
lication whether the organ of 
such an association or not; 
every Western public official 
whose duty it is to protect 
Western public resources; 
every farmer dependent on irrigation water; and every 
Western business man. 

Why should sportsmen raise this question? 

Because in spite of what may have been said, most out- 
doorsmen are good Americans, ardent conservationists, 
ready to take the lead in bringing better land-use pro- 
grams in which outdoor interests may expect to have just 
consideration. And there is another reason; every out- 
doorsman in the United States owns equally with every 
stockman every acre of Federal land in the West and is 
ready to insist on sounder conservation measures if needed 
to preserve the values in these public properties. That is 
why we raise the question of the relation of present graz- 
ing policies to water supply and the menace of abnormal 


Note 


erosion. 
This problem is many-sided. As a place to start we be- 
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gin with the permitting of sheep 
grazing on the above-timber-line 
slopes in our Western national for- 
ests. Not because this is the most 
flagrant misuse of the public land’s 
range—far from it—for the U. S. 
Forest Service is doing its duty as it 
sees it to control permitted grazing in 
these areas and to guard against 
permanent damage. Their sincerity 
of purpose is not questioned. If we 
were to take up the worst conditions 
we would turn to public range out- 
side of the national forests where 
there is no control, and where the 
grass is stripped out until sheep are 
forced to eat sage—the last resort 
in browse—and sheep sign litters 
the bare ground between sage, “as 
thick as coffee grounds,” according 
to one official. If you wish to see 
the last stages of profligate destruc- 
tion of ground cover and surface 
soil, that is the place to look for it. 

Rather we turn to the above-tim- 
ber-line sheep grazing; first, because 
here is the mechanical apex of the 
watershed-protection problem. Sec- 
ond, overuse of ground cover and de- 
struction of fibrous surface soil in these areas are a 
supermenace; for here are the great snow and rain 
catch basins of every Western irrigation project; 
here, too, the greatest precipitation, the steepest 
slopes, and the shortest growing season for the herb- 
age that must be grown each season in order to 
return to the soil the organic matter necessary to 
keep the watershed slopes in good physical condition. 
Third, we do have an organization, the U. S. Forest 
Service, honestly and faithfully trying to so regulate 
grazing on these high treeless grasslands that water- 
shed values will not be impaired, for these men know, 
better than anyone, that the watershed values of these 
public forest areas stand out ahead of grazing, of 
game, of recreation, even of timber in many, many 
forests of our Western mountains. 








PEAK of the menace of erosion to the average 

man and he will reply, “Oh, yes, I know all about 
that. After the sod is plowed or destroyed water 
washes off the surface.” It is difficult to make the 
threat of destroyed or lost soil surface graphic and com- 
pelling. But the following data may help. The first two 
cited are from the Department of Agriculture’s bulle- 
tin, Sotl Erosion, a National Menace, 
published in 1928. 









In the Piedmont region of North 
Carolina an ungrassed field lost 
24 9/10 tons of solid matter per 
acre per year from 35 6/10 inches 
of rainfall while a sodded field, 
same soil,-same slope, same rain- 
fall lost only 6/100 tons. The 
grassed slope held back 415 times 
as much surface soil as was re- 
tained by the bare ground. You 
may get the significance of this 
when it is pointed out that the un- 
grassed slope eroded as much in 
one season as the grassland would 
have lost between 1517 A. D. and 
1932 A. D. 

In Texas at the Spar Experi- 
mental Substation, 27 inches of 
rain skinned away 40 7/10 tons of 
surface solids from ungrassed 2 
per cent slopes. But more signifi- 
cant than these are the experi- 
ments reported in Technical Bulle- 
tin No. 220 of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture published in 
1931, In a summary table on page 


2% — a 
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Above Net-work of 
gullies which followed 
disappearance of vege 
tation due to too inten 
sive grazing. Head of 
White Ledge Canyon 
Manti WN. F., 1910. 
Compare this with the 
companion picture on 
opposite page, taken 
15 years later 





Left—Gullying follow 
ing heavy overgrazing 
and destruction of 
vegetation Wasatch 
Plateau, Utah. Com 
pare with picture on 
opposite page taken a 
few years later 


Below—Excessive gul 
lying on gentle south 
slopes, between Ft 
Douglas and mouth of 
Emigration Canyon 
near Salt Lake City 
Utah, where uncon 
trolled grazing and re 
peated fires have ma- 
terially reduced the 
vegetative cover. Flood 
debris washed from the 
slopes is deposited in 
the foreground. July, 
1930 
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Above This picture, 
taken at the same spot 
as that on opposite 
page, shows the effect 
of regulated grazing 
Native vegetation has 
increased very mate- 
rially and the gullies 
are beginning to dis- 
appear—a forceful ob- 
ject lesson 


Right — Grasses and 
weeds which retard 
erosion, and will even- 
tually heal gullies, are 
becoming reestab- 
lished under regulated 
grazing. Wasatch 
Plateau, Utah 


Below —This area is 
badly eroded by sheet 
and gully erosion, in 
some places beyond 
repair. The area was 
once a grassy meadow 
land Deep gullies 
have drained the 
meadows and erosion 
has removed all of the 
top soil in places. 
This originally was a 
fine cattle country 
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forty-six it is shown that one 
watershed with only 16 per cent of 
the surface covered by vegetation 
had an average of 912 6/10 cubic 
feet of water run-off and an aver- 
age erosion of 133 82/100 cubic 
feet of soil while an immediately 
adjacent watershed, same general 
slope, same size approximately, but 
covered with a 60 per cent vegeta- 
tion, had a run-off of only 153 1/10 
cubic feet and the sediment 
amounted to only 24 67/100 cubic 
feet. Abnormal erosion had started 
its vicious attack on the 16 per 
cent-covered area, but had not at- 
tacked the area where 60 per cent 
of the surface was covered. The 
figures given are averages for five 
years; the location of the experi- 
ment at the head of Manti Canon, 
Utah; the data collected under the 
direction of C. F. Forsling of the 
U. S. Forest Service. There are 
pages and pages of exact data 
given in this bulletin to prove the 
appalling damage done when the soil 
mat is lost and the forces of ab- 
normal erosion start. Get that 
bulletin and study its bibliography if you want further 
exact proof of what happens when we lose our grass 
mat on steep mountain slopes. 

The sinister forces of destruction and havoc wrapped 
up in this problem of keeping a fully adequate soil 
mat on the high slopes of our mountains cut loose 
on overgrazed slopes in Davis County, Utah, in 1930. 
The official story is told in circular No. 92 of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Logan. It is a terrifying warning not to allow 
even a partial impairment of the grass mat of our high 
mountains. 


S AN eyewitness, the writer can tell of how floods 
spurting out of several canyons between Ogden 
and Salt Lake City spread mud, gravel and even 
100-ton boulders over valley lands below, how dwell- 
ings were wrecked and tossed ahead of the flood, how 
ditches were scoured out by the _ heavily-charged 
flood waters, and land that had been worth $300 to 
$1,000 per acre was so buried it was impossible to 
salvage it. It cost the state of Utah $100,000 for one 
item alone; just to clear and repair highways dam- 
aged by flood. What caused it? We cite as an 
authority, C. L. Forsling, director 

of the Intermountain Forest and 








Range Experiment Station, U. S. 
Forest Service and a member of 
Gov. George H. Dern’s Flood 
Commission that studied the cause 
and prevention measures relating 
to these floods. He writes as fol- 
lows in the April, 1932, number of 
The Scientific Monthly: 

“Gullies began where heavy over- 
grazing by sheep and cattle, along 
with occasional brush fires, had re- 
moved most of the plant cover. 
Groves of aspen had been stripped 
of their reproduction as high as 
sheep could reach. ... In a typical 
case there was a gully starting near 
the drainage divide that had been 
washed to a depth of 25 feet within 
200 yards of the summit, showing 
how quickly the water concentrat- 
ed in denuded areas. ... Farther 
down the mountain side on much 
steeper slopes, and on the slopes 
of the main canyons, there is a 
good covering of oak brush and 
other (Continued on page 55) 











he New 


Revisited 


By 
Townsend Whelen 


N 1927, together with several friends, I took a most 

interesting canoeing and hunting trip through a little 

known region of the new north of Canada, lying between 

Lac Seul and Lake St. Joseph, in the province of On- 
tario. This region lies between Lake Winnipeg and James 
Bay and is north of the main line of the Canadian National 
Railway. An account of this trip of mine appeared in the 
November, 1929, issue of Outdoor Life. 

That unspoiled country has a peculiar fascination for the 
adventurous, and | longed to visit it again and to enjoy its 
unbroken, beautiful, and silent solitude. Last fall, 1931, 
being in need of recreation and active exercise in the open, 
and feeling the urge to get into God’s Country again, I 
determined to go back for a short trip. My companion was 
Col. Robert H. Lewis of the general staff of the army, sta- 
tioned at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. Although 
an experienced sportsman and a_ splendid 


orth ¢ 
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Lett—Colone! 
Whelen's leanto 
tent, amost prac 
tical and comfort 
able shelter. Below 
—Colonel Lewis 
beside the musk 
rat house that we 
used as a screen in 
aperecentné a 
amily of moose 
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the wilderness. To save us time, Mr. Cargill kindly put 
motor boat at our disposal to tow us six miles to the 
portage. 
turned, we saw no sign of habitation other than s: 
trappers’ shacks, and encountered but three Indian fami 
going into their winter trapping grounds. 





But from the time we left that portage, until we r 





te 





The first part of our route led, for some forty-five mil 


through the eastern arms of Lac Seul. This is one of 
largest lakes in eastern Canada, being about seventy 
miles long by thirty miles wide, with many bays and 

leading off from it. Since my last visit, a power project 
its outlet, has resulted in its surface being raised about s 
feet. 
marshes where moose used to feed, so that there are 
practically no moose in the country adjacent to Lac Seul 


This has had the further result of flooding out all 1 


also wiped out Crooked Rapids and Loon Rapids, so that { 


this forty-five miles we had no portage. We hurried thr: 
this stretch as rapidly as consistent with avoiding 
to muscles long unused to the paddle, and on the third 


Still 
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arrived at the mile-long portage which divides Lac Sew 


waters from a lake on the lower Vermillion River. 





woodsman, he had not previously hunted in the 
North, and hoped, on this trip, to get a moose. 
Starting 2,000 miles apart, we met at the little 
frontier town of Sioux Lookout, on the main 
line of the Canadian National, our jumping-off 
place. Here there is a Hudson Bay Company 
post under the able charge of W. R. Cargill, 
who rendered us every assistance, and to whose 
kindness much of the success of our trip is due. 
I must also thank the various officials of the 
Canadian National Railway who left no stone 
unturned to start us easily on our way. Indeed, 
in Canada, everything is made easy for the 
visiting sportsman from the United States. We 
outfitted with the Hudson Bay Company, pro- 
curing from them some 200-odd pounds of 
grub, and hiring a superb sixteen-foot Peter- 
borough canoe. We left Sioux Lookout, bound 
northeast towards Lake St. Joseph, on Septem- 
ber 18th. 

Sioux Lookout is indeed on the very edge of 
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A moose feeding ground on the Vermillion 
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; mile portage, the 
third of which is 
swampy and rough 
ind, did not bother 
; much as we had 
ipated when we 


nned our trip at home. 


had our canoe and 
it 450 pounds of duf- 
to take over it, but 
negotiated it easily in 
trips. That evening 
id evidence that we 
indeed gotten into 
real wilderness, for 
were treated to the 


st wolf concert I have 


listened to. It was 
st full moon, and 


ks of wolves on the 


of the lake about 
a mile away bayed 


he moon centinuously 


ilmost an hour. To 
lover of the wild it 
a beautiful concert. 

lake was simply 


| of pike and pickerel, 


lucks were preva- 
We had _iittle 
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Colonel Bob Lewis and his camp 


uble from here on in getting all the fish and game we Three days up the Vermillion brought us to the High- 
led for the pot. Indeed, the fishing was almost too good, stone Lakes. There are five of these lakes, the longest about 


invariably, five minutes of trolling resulted in a pike twelve miles, the shortest about two, all but one connecting 


ft 20 


or 
~« 


sted in our reflector baker. 
rethought, I used Remington Kleanbore shells 


shotgun, and purposely did not clean it 


ughout the six weeks trip. 


ut a speck of rust. 
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lion River, a beautiful, quiet little 


It came through 
missed but one duck 


-OM the lake at the end of the long portage 
being a new country, very 
have names) we started 


of the 
up the 
stream, 


navigated, with portages few and far be 


Vermillion River has been a 
moose river. Coming down it 
ears before, I had seen thirteen 

We were not surprised, there- 

to come across a cow before we 
roceeded a mile upstream. 
d it slowly walk into the bush. 
ht a pickerel a little farther along, 
portage 


ite it at the next 
iled the kettle. 





very won- 






pickerel really too big for one meal for two men. I had without portage. Many other lakes and small rivers can be 
ught along a little Stevens No. 107 single-barreled shot reached from here, and it was a splendid moose country 
auge that proved perfect for ducks, which we when I was here before. Indeed, I had killed a bull in a 
And by the way, with malice _ little bay on the lake on which we had camped. Never in 


my life have I seen so many muskrats as 
Col. Whelen - - 




















on a portage on these lakes. Every marsh was full of 
he them and their houses, almost as big as 
+ beaver houses, were everywhere amony 


the reeds. We made our first lengthy stop 
here and started to hunt for moose, visit- 
ing all likely feeding grounds, early of 
morning and late of evening, always 
planning our hunt so we could come up 
wind and in perfect silence to the likely 
places. Results were disappointing at 
first. We saw only cows and calves. 


‘\ 


EPTEMBER is the rutting 

season for the moose. In 
this country, the forests are 
too thick, with too much down 
timber for woods hunting. All 
hunting is done from the 
canoe, visiting and watching 
those marshes, the mouths of 
creeks, and the heads of bays 
where the green water grasses 
grow on which moose love to 
feed. One of the best chances 
to get a bull is to watch the 
cows, so we had plenty of op- 
portunity to observe the feed- 
ing habits of cows. I wonder 
if my readers realize what an 
aquatic animal an eastern Canadian moose is. 
Its favorite food is the grasses which grow 
from four to six feet deep off marshy shores. 
The moose will wade in, shoulder deep, and 
feed off the bottom for hours. Time and again 
[ have seen moose keep their heads under 
water for a full minute of feeding, with nothing 
but the black tuft of hair on their withers 
showing above the surface. 

As we proceeded along the lakes we were 
continually searching the shore line with our 
glasses. Early one morning we spied two 
moose on a marsh a couple of miles away. 


Portaging the canoe in a typical Ontario forest The wind being (Continued on page 50) 
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Picture 


Ready for the chase. 


olf-catching with Roosevelt 


By John R. 


In Collaboration wit! 
Part [1—Tne Hunt with Rooseve.t 

VENTUALLY my wolf-catching proclivities became 
well known, and the press constantly referred to me 
“Catch "Em Alive” Jack Abernathy. My services 

as a public exhibitor in a field in which I was the 
lone participant were in steady demand. My form of wolt- 
catching was a new thing in a new country where “wolf- 
coursing” and “broncho-bustin’” were the popular diver- 
It isn’t often that one man finds himself in full pos- 
session of such a broad field of activity. 

In 1902 I put on exhibitions at Fort Worth and various 
other Texas towns and never failed to do everything I prom- 
ised to do. My determination to give the spectators their 
money’s worth won for me many friends and made my name 
synonymous with wolf-catching, a sport which proved most 
fascinating to the pioneer ranchers of West Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

A few months after the Fort Worth exhibition, I received 
an invitation from Colonel Cecil Lyon to put on an exhibi- 
tion in his park at Sherman, Texas. Colonel Lyon, a distin- 
guished citizen and sportsman and Republican National 
Committeeman from Texas, was dubious of my ability to 
catch and hold a full-grown wolf; he felt that in some way 
[ was putting over a publicity stunt savoring of the mys- 
terious. My friends explained to the Colonel that my per- 
formance was on the square and that I simply caught the 
wolves with my hands and held them until they were tied 
up or put in cages. Nevertheless, the Colonel wanted to 
behold my deeds with his own eyes—seeing was believing. 

To make a long story short, | put on my exhibition at 
Lyon Park on Christmas Day, 1903, before the Colonel and 
several thousand of his friends. I caught twenty-six wolves 
without mishap and proved to the Colonel that my exhibition 
was genuine and that I was doing things no other man 
had undertaken. 

After the exhibition was completed and Colonel Lyon was 
congratulating me on my work, he said: “Abernathy, the 
old shell game taught us that the hand was quicker than 
the eye, but it remained for you to teach us that the hand— 


as 


sions. 





taken before Abernathy’'s last hunt 














Abernathy 
Monroe H. Goode 
your hand—is quicker than the snap of a wolf's ja 
In January, 1905, President Roosevelt wired Colonel | 
Sloan Simpson, and Eugene Nolte, all Republican 
horses, to come to Washington to discuss the Texas polit 
situation. During one of the numerous interviews at 
White House, the conversation turned to the subject 
hunting. 
“Mr. President,” said Colonel Lyon, “we have a man di 
in Texas who catches wolves with his hands.” Althous 
the President expressed his doubt of any man’s ability t 
such a thing, Colonel Lyon continued: “Mr. President, 
have a man who actually does it. I have seen him cat 
twenty-six in my park. Like yourself, I was skeptical 
[ saw it with my own eves.” 


N THE course of a few weeks I received a letter 

President Roosevelt requesting me to go wolf hunting 
him and leaving the selection of the place to me. Of cou 
I was delighted with the invitation and promptly accepted 
After careful consideration I decided that the best spot a\ 
able for the hunt was my old stamping grounds in the 
called Big Pasture, or Comanche Indian reservation, whic! 
consisted of 480,000 acres of land, free of any of 
structions of civilization. In addition to this, the range be 
unsettled Indian land, it was possible to exclude the cu: 
and uninvited. 

Burk Burnett and W. T. Waggoner, two old-style T: 
cattlemen, who were to be hosts to the President, vigoro' 
opposed my decision and insisted that the hunt be held 
one of their ranches on the Texas side of Red River. ! 
never knew whether their actions were prompted by 
for their native state, which was also mine, or whether 1 
thought that I was trying to run the whole show. Col 
Lyon agreed with me, as did also Sloan Simpson, a young 
Harvard graduate who had recently left the classroon 
become a range rider in the Big Pasture and who knew 
country intimately. The President concurred in my decis 0", 
however, and the hunt was held in the Big Pasture as | 
planned. I regretted that there should be a differenc 
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pinion on the matter but I felt certain that my selection 
ured the success of the hunt. In this connection I might 
that I was offered large sums of money by various towns 
hold the hunt in other places, but I spurned their offers. 
[he Presidential party arrived at Frederick, Okla., Satur- 
afternoon, April 8, 1905. The President was scheduled 
make a short speech to the crowd that anxiously awaited 
; arrival, and as soon as the train pulled in, I climbed 
ard and met him right on the rear platform. Colonel 
yon presented me, saying: “Mr. President, here is the 
in who is to lead your hunt.” 


HE President received me graciously and with a typical 
Rooseveltian smile asked: “Are you the man who is to 
tch the wolf with your hands?” 
replied, perhaps somewhat boastfully: “Mr. President, 
[ intend to catch everything that gets up, not only one wolf, 
but as many as you want me to.” 
le beamed with satisfaction, and from then on to the day 
of his untimely death we were the best of friends. The 
President made his speech and then we left for the camp 
[ had selected on Deep Red Creek about 20 miles from 
derick. 

Lieut.-Gen. S. B. M. Young, U. S. A., retired, Lieutenant 
Fortiscue, U. S. A., and Sloan Simpson, of Dallas, Texas, 
th formerly of the President’s regiment, Dr. Alexander 
Lambert, of New York, the President’s personal physician, 

|. Cecil Lyon, of Sherman, Texas, and Colonel Roosevelt 
were members of the Presidential party. 

The hosts, Burk Burnett and his son, Tom, and W. T. 
Waggoner and his son, Guy, all well-known cattlemen and 
ipitalists of Texas, had invited some of their rancher 
friends, including Lee Bevin, a prominent Panhandle cattle- 
man and later mayor of Amarillo, and also Captain Mc- 
Donald, the popular ex-ranger. 

[ had as my special guest, C. B. McCue, a prominent 
inker of Frederick. The selection of my banker friend 
as my guest shows that early in life I realized that it paid 
to stand in with the bankers. 

Last, but not least, was Quanah Parker, t 


he celebrated 


half breed Comanche Indian chief, and his three wives. 
The chief, of course, represented the tribe on whose land 
the hunt was to take place. 

Camp consisted of one big dining tent and about ten small 
ones. The President’s tent and my own were placed side by 
side and the others were arranged in military fashion. 
Quanah Parker and his trio of wives had a tent off to them- 
selves about 14 mile from the main group, as did the cow- 
boys. 

There were all kinds of guns: sporting and military rifles, 
six-shooters, and pistols of every description, but of course, 
they were not to be used in the hunt. The party also had a 
large assortment of choice liquors including champagne, 
Scotch, Bourbon, rye, and Irish whiskey. 

In addition to the special guests the hosts had invited— 
an invitation was tantamount to an acceptance—Waggoner, 
Burnett, and Bevin had brought along their most daring rid- 
ers to perform unusual feats of horsemanship and wolf- 
catching for the benefit of the President and, incidentally, to 
outdo me. The rivalry between the different cow outfits was 
keen and all of them were determined, if possible, to out- 
shine me; this, of course, put every man on his mettle. 


HE cowboys were intolerant of me and sought at every 

opportunity to cramp my style. That the President was 
cognizant of the situation is evident from his description of 
the hunt in his delightful book entitled “Outdoor Pastimes 
of an American Hunter,” which reads: 

“There was a good deal of rivalry among the various 
owners of the hounds as to which could do the best, and a 
slight inclination among the cowboys to be jealous of Aber- 
nathy. No better riders could be imagined than these same 
cowboys, and their greyhounds were staunch and fast; but 
Abernathy, on his tough white horse, not only rode with 
great judgment, but showed a perfect knowledge of the coy- 
ote, and by his own exertions greatly assisted his hounds.” 

I was at a loss to understand their hostility, as I felt 
there was ample credit for all. Certainly they were as fine 
a bunch of riders as ever sat astride a horse, and my equals, 
if not superiors, in feats of horse- (Continued on page 53) 








Reading from left to right, two cowboys, Judge Buck, and Abernathy holding a live wolf. 











The catch was made 


three years ago 
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This is what people have seen when 
photograph of thee ‘organs wai e. 
or, ms was = 

produced in a paper as “‘proof’’ 














The dissected head of a rattlesriake taken to show the exact location of the venom 
secreting glands. The snake was first killed with chloroform and the skin re- 


moved from the side of the 


The constricting muscle was scraped away 





from the gland which is marked A. Part of the muscle is shown marked B. The 





venom duct leading to the fang is marked C, and the fang is marked E. The gland 
A was loosened from the head and a triangular piece of paper slipped behind it 


to give better definition 


‘The ‘Truth About Snakes 


II. SNAKES WITH “LeGs,” AND 
SoMETHING ABpouTt FANGs 
HE accompanying newspa- 
per stories of snakes with “legs” differ somewhat 
from the general run of snake stories in that each is a 
separate report of what someone has seen, and in that 
the three reports mention three different species of snakes, 
all of which are common. The finding of the snake reported 
in the Big Rapids item was brought to the attention of the 
president of the one university in this 
country doing more in the study of 


By W. A. Bevan 


Photos by the Author 


snakes, copperheads and moccasins 
can be made safe to handle either 
by breaking off the fangs or taking 
out the poison sacs. One of the worst cases of snake bite I 
have seen (and I have probably seen more cases in the past 
three months than most people see in a lifetime) was caused 
by a snake from which the fangs had been removed a few 
weeks earlier. All the viperine snakes have many fangs in 
different stages of development (Continued on page 51) 











reptiles than any other and he dis- 
missed it as a very common popular 
explanation when internal organs are 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT Ao Sere ee 





forced out through injury. He knew, 
as every reptile student knows, that all 
these legs are the genitals of male 
snakes. The genitals of all snakes, male 
and female, are double, the male or- 
gans being tubular and inverted and 
located in the base of the tail near the 
vent. In the institutions where thou- 
sands of snakes are preserved for 
reference it is customary to inject 
some of the preserving solution in the 
tails of all specimens so that the male 
organs will be forced out to serve as 
an indication of the sex. The organs 
are alike in snakes of the same species 
but differ considerably among the 
genera. Some have few spines and 
others many; the spines are the 
“claws” and a split or division of some 
of these organs explains the “four 
legs.” Having seen a newspaper pic- 
ture of the “snake with legs” upon 
which the Ferris Institute “biologist” 
based his opinion, I can well imagine 
the brand of biology taught. It is rea- 
sonable to expect a teacher of biology 
to have some knowledge of gross anat- 
omy. The accompanying photograph 
was taken specially for the benefit of 
those readers who have no opportunity 
to see thousands of snakes with similar 
“legs” in the large reptile collections. 

It is generally believed that rattle- 





SNAKES HAVE LEGS; Sisk Joes, pers gt diseovered wl 


NOQUEBAY REPORTS 


Crivitz, Wis.—( Special )—Snakes real- 
ly do have legs. It has been proven 
beyond a shadow of a doubt. Here’s 
how : 

Mr. Schultz, while working on the 
Hartwell resort farm at Lake Noque- 
bay, saw and stunned a large pine snake. 
While yet a young chap, Mr. Schultz 
had been told by his father that snakes 
have four legs—to prove it, stun one, 
and hold him over a fire. In the real- 
ization of extreme danger the snake 
will drop the legs from a sheath in its 
body in an attempt to escape. 

This was an excellent opportunity to 
make the test, and as he had no fond- 
ness for the thing Schultz was not averse 
to the torture meth , there they 
were, four tiny legs with five claws on 
the foot of each—no wonder snakes can 
shinny up a tree with utter disdain for 
perpendicular surfaces. It all goes to 
show that whether we “believe it or not” 


NEWS 


. Believe it or not, a big rattlesnake 
with not only hips but four legs was 
killed several days ago near Killeen by 
J . ee ae . W. McDonald 
oO emple. was t 
here and caused much comment. It = 
four legs about an inch and a half long 


Several who saw the snake doubted 
what their eyes saw and tried to pull 
the legs off, thinking maybe they had 
been glued on—Temple Telegram. 


SNAKE WITH LEGS 
FOUND IN MECOSTA 


Big Rapids, Mich., June 15—Scarcely 
less remarkable t the two-legged 
snake that was added to the Ferris In- 
stitute zoo collection today was its don- 
or, Miss Isabel A. Riggs, 21 years old 
and pretty, who found it in the road 
aad, despite the screams of her girl com- 
panions, loaded it into her car and 
brought it into town. 

Miss Riggs, a normal student from 
Linden, admitted that she “used to be 
afraid of snakes,” but her interest in the 
unusual specimen was greater than her 
fear. 

The reptile, a my jay snake, was 
classified by Charles L. Larwood, Ferris 
Institute biology and chemistry instruc- 
tor, as a puff adder. It is 3 feet long, 
and 6 inches from its tail are two legs 
with claws. “Most persons could live 
several lifetimes and never find one like 


it,” he said. “I doubt if another zoo 


in Michigan has such a specimen.’ 

Miss Riggs’ companions are reported 
to have declared they “wouldn’t ride 
with a snake,” but the snake, neverthe- 
less, rode. And so did they. 
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ET’S go for old time’s 
sake,” I said, “just 
for the pleasure of 
seeing the dunes and 

ocean again.” And Gil, on 
those terms, was willing. 
Boots and tackle—but no 
fish basket—were loaded in. 
And when it came to stock- 
ing up with bait, I left that 
to my partner’s discretion, 
which in such things is 
greater than mine. He re- 
turned with some_ small 
mullet, and well pleased 
with that excellent bait, we went on 
toward our favorite part.of the dune 
lands. 

It was our first trip to fish the 


Jersey surf that season, though 
September had almost run _ its 
course. Although we had not 


tramped the beaches all summer, we 
knew well by report that the worst 
of all the successively bad summer 
surf fishing seasons had left the 
patient anglers, whose sport de- 
perids on the vagaries of the salt 
water schools, discouraged and dis- 
gusted. So we were just going for 
the fun of casting, and the salt air, 
and the walks on the beach, to see 
what we could see, and wet a line 
for the mere exercise of it. 

There was the little cranberry bog, 
known of old, with its ripe cran- 
berries. There were the bayberry 
thickets, and the goldenrod. There 
were the mosquitoes, too, for Sep- 
tember had consistently remained 
warm, like summer. Laughing at 
ourselves for coming, we trudged 
across the low dunes topped with 
pale green marram grass, to the 
narrow beach which at that point 
showed -how the ocean was eating 
away at the dunes themselves. 
There we set up our sand spikes, 
very leisurely; put together our 
rods, fitted reels, and tied on our 
rigs, of which we had few left in 
good shape, after a long summer’s 
use in the South. 






A ‘‘Northeaster’’ lashing the beach in impotent fury 


When the green flies bite on the beaches 
And the skeeter’s back in the brush, 

When the gnats burn and stick like leeches 
Where the long marsh grasses are lush, 

Then the surfman, tortured and bitten, 
Sun-baked, and athirst, and ill-starred, 

Mutters words that may not be written—Pity him! 
For the fisherman’s fortunes are hard. 


When the Northeaster sweeps the Atlantic 
And the mountains of surf pile ashore, 
When the caster’s efforts are frantic 
And the foam-bursting breakers are hoar, 
Then the surfman, sand-blown and thwarted, 
Wind-bitten, and cold, and ill-starred, 
Reviles the day that he started—Pity him! 
For the fisherman’s fortunes are hard. 


But the beach, when the blue asters show there, 
And the big tide runners are in— 

When the salt hay is ready to mow there, 
And the rod-doubling battles begin— 

Then the surfman, happy and heedless, 
And hearty, and fortunate-starred, 

Will tell you that pity is needless—Envy him! 
The fisherman’s fate’s not so hard. 


We were alone on this 
part of Long Beach; % mile 
to the north some of the 
faithful surf fishermen from 
the little settlement around 
the Coast Guard Station 
were standing patiently just 


above the wash of the 
waves. I strolled down the 
beach. Yesterday a brief 


northeast wind and rain had 
driven the surf in heavily, 
but today’s stiff northwest- 
ern gale was lowering the 
breakers sufficiently for 
good holding. The tide was dropping, 
and well down already, and I could 
see no sign of an end to the narrow 
slough, south of our _ position. 
Breakers on the outer bar, almost 
continuous as far as the eye could 
follow, showed the presence of a 
deeper gully inside, from which the 
last surge burst just in front of the 
sharp beach. So I drifted casually 
back, remarked to Gil that there was 
a slightly uneven break in the surf 
right where we were, and that, as it 
was highly convenient, that spot 
might do for the mouth of the 
slough, as well as anywhere else. 


I HAD not made many casts, how- 

ever, before I noted a strange 
disturbance, creating a white-capped 
rip, outside the breakers, just op- 
posite our fishing place. It became 
more pronounced as the wind, shift- 
ing and changing, threatened more 
and more to settle down in the 
northeast again. I was just about 
to announce my discovery to Gil 
when he prevented me by announc- 
ing his own discovery to me— 
though the breeze should have 
driven his bait southward after the 
cast, it actually drew to the north 
and out. In other words, we were 
exactly where we most wanted to 
be—at the very mouth, or entrance, 
of a splendid slough, from which the 
tide was still flowing out across the 
bar. The rough water was caused 
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—a run out! There was a fierce and desperate flurry in 
2 the breakers’ edge, then he neatly pulled up the beach 
- eee es a weak whose great fat sides showed him, even from 
z ee some distance, to be a prize—6 pounds or more. 

A youngster from up the beach stopped to admire the 
catch, with wide eyes, and gave us news of a small fluke 
and bluefish caught up there earlier. Shortly after he re- 
turned other -fishermen began to drift down our way, in- 
cluding a genial young coast guardsman. But nobody 
hooked anything except Gil, for his exceptionally long 
casts seemed necessary to place the bait in reach of the 
fish. Finally I hooked and landed a fluke, and little by 
little I managed to get out more line. 


AFTER one cast I gradually worked the bait inshore, 
while keeping the line tight, and making sure the 
hook was not caught or sanded over. I felt a light, 
peculiar pick-up. Again!—and a tug! I made the 
decision that is hard to make in the surf, where fish of 
many sizes and many different ways of striking are to be 
encountered; I struck home, and it was not against 
emptiness. My rod bent, and a long tussle began. The 
big tide runner, for such it turned out to be, tried every 
trick of the trade. He ran me several yards up and 
down the beach, nearly snagging in the old cable 
near the wreck before I turned him. He tore off 
line in two resistless rushes, thumped, ran in and 
finally ended with a wild tussle in the surf edge 
before I dragged him into the undertow, then 
snatched him up again, but still not high and 
dry. I saw the bronze leader part from the hook 
in his jaw, but I was right upon him, and 
grabbed him with both hands, while a fisherman 
who had walked down to see the fight took my 
rod. Gil, too, was between us and the surf by 
that time, and we had our prize safe. The 
strenuous fight had pulled out the bends of the 
somewhat carelessly twisted wire leader 
through the eye of the hook, something I 
never knew to happen before. It showed the 
desperate vigor of the big weakie which now 
lay, gleaming and sparkling with the ocean 
brine, on the sea moss with the others. 
A great white yacht sailed by, far out. 
Clouds blew up, with the now persistent 
northeast breeze.’ The surf became sullen 
gray and white. The sun dived behind 
the great gray-blue cloud towering high 
in the west. The beach grew pale. Dis- 
tances were blurred. Nevertheless, 
strikes did not cease. There were evi- 
dently mullet in the surf, for we some- 
times saw them leap, and big fish 
swirled occasionally. Gil lost a hard 
































































Above—Sunrise on the beach. Note the 


Jong, I ground swells rolling in to the 
andin’o took. Inset—A brace of hae runners 


by the opposition of the wind to this current. ( 
That was luck. When Gil had a good strike _ 
a moment later, that was better luck still. I 
had carelessly tied on an old rig, with a small 
hook, and I was using little rubber bands to 
hold the bait on—a handy trick for soft baits 
in the surf. Shortly, however, I de- 
cided to do without the rubber bands, 
which I feared might lessen the attrac- 
tiveness of the bait; and I resolved also 
to tie a new rig, with a larger hook. 
So I tramped over to the tackle pack, 
and began to make up a bronze wire 
leader, with a 6/0 hook. When I looked 
up from my task I saw Gil’s rod ducking 
and diving, and he was sidestepping down 
the beach, reeling to the play of what was 
evidently a good fish. I kept quiet. I was 
so afraid he would lose it that I held back 
my usual Comanche yells of celebration. 


BEFORE long I saw him work it in on a 
breaker; then he grasped his line, and 
slung it up the beach. It was a fat weak- 
fish, a big, orange-finned tide runner of 
about 5 pounds—the kind that gives the 
surf fisherman some of his best sport. 

I covered the fish with wet sea moss, 
and began casting. But I made out badly, 
for the small mullet were tender, and 
they snapped off the hook very easily, and . 
I was having a spell of jerky,. miserable 
casts. My unfortunate performance did 
not end until—after he had lost another 
strike—Gil’s rod twitched, bent, twitched, 
bent, sprang double as he struck home 
solidly and hogan the fight with another 
tide runner. Whang!—a run in! Whang! 


Acalm day by the old wreck 
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strike, and then caught 
another battling tide 
runner. 

We were mighty sorry 
for one of our neighbors, 
a sporty old gray-shirted 
surfman, who was very i 
careful not to crowd us, 
though he fished nearby. 
He cast well; he tried 
metal squids, and baited 
with bunker, and even 
some mullet we gave 
him; but luck would not 
bring a fish near his bait. 
All summer, as he said, 
with a melancholy smile 
on his weather-beaten 
face, he had cast this 
beach; and now, when 
the only good school of 
the year—for things had 
been that bad—was in- 








shore, he could not get a 
single strike. Nor did he, 
though our own baits 
were continually being picked up by small fish, which 
generally could not be hooked. But afterward he must 
have reaped his reward, for we found out later that we 
had had the honor of opening the scene upon the best 
run of fish the Jersey beaches have known for years, and 
I am sure our friend of that first lucky day saw some 
action during the following weeks, when great orange 
fins ran in the sloughs of the shore almost every tide. 

Once Gil lost three fish in succession, first a small fluke 
that he had brought into the undertow, then a heavy 
weakfish strike, then—what perfect fish story can be told 
without the big one that got away? 


N PURSUANCE of Gil’s command not to carry more 

than was absolutely necessary, I had emptied the old 
tackle pack, and put back only the most essential tackle, 
including as I supposed, our two reels, and an old one 
of mine as a spare. When we reached the shore, how- 
ever, we discovered, after I had fitted mine on, that 
Gil’s own reel had been left out, and my old one, with 
its short line and star drag (an unnecessary nuisance in 
most surf fishing) was the only reel left in the pack. 
Gil took the old one, refusing mine, because he is one 
of the world’s best sports. 

Now, while we were having occasional strikes, the 
tide just starting in, sinkers holding well, and most of 
the other fishermen returned up the shore, I saw his 
rod bend. Anxiously he gave all the slack he could. I 
knew he was not used to that reel, and I watched, 
worried. He leaned far over. He stretched the rod out 
straight. I saw him 
reach the sticking point, 


lever. Right after- 
ward he lost what 
was likely a small 
weakfish, but  be- 
fore long he had 
taken another. The 
peculiarly careful 
way. in which these 
weaks struck, to- 
gether with the fact 
that we baited for 
large fish, ac- 
counted for the 
number of lost 
strikes, for they did 
not take hold in the 
usual reckless fash- 
ion of their tribe. 
Such are the vicis- 
situdes of the surf. 
It is not uncommon 
to land the only fish 
that strikes in a 
whole day of fish- 
ing; but at other 
times nibble after 
nibble may be felt 
and lost. 
(Continued on 
page 52) 












































but he could-not get the 
drag released in time. 
A moment of. strain, 
and I perceived that the 
fish had dropped the 
bait, which was reeled 
in badly mumbled. We 
looked at each other in 
disgust. Most probably 
it was either channel 
bass, striper, or monster 
weak, for he and I both 
saw and felt the char- 
acteristic seaward urge 
of a big fish picking up 
the bait, and the typical 
rejection of it when the 
too-early drag was felt. 
He had been fishing 
with a free spool pre- 
viously, to avoid the 
drag, and he had just 
neglected to throw the 


Left—A snug 


Left—Here we set 
up our sandspikes 
very leisurely; 
put together our 
rods, fitted reels 
and tied on our 
rigs. Below—A 
battle ison! It’s 
“whangl” for a 
runoutand 
“whangl” for a 
run in, till it’s 
‘over 
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beach camp pro- 

viding as many of 

the comforts of 
me as can 

contrived on the 

sun-blistered 

dune-la ng 
the sea 


















J. P. CUENIN, journalist 


HARRY B. HAWES, United States Senator 


JACK MINER, bird conservationist 





Our Advisory Board 


HORACE ALBRIGHT, director National Park Service 
BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago 


ARTHUR F.. FORAN, vice-president More Game Birds in America 
SETH GORDON, president American Game Association 


ALDO LEOPOLD, in charge of the Game Survey 


EDMUND SEYMOUR, president American Bison Society 





We -Advocate— 


. Passage by Congress of some bill to raise adequate funds 

for bringing back our diminishing waterfow 1 

2. Modification of the Biological Survey’s poisoning operations 

5 Better protection for all bears 

4. Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public domain 

5. Improvement of federal and state game warden service 

6. Constant vigilance against pollution; against diversion of 
sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 


7. Giving game and fish better than an even break—in short, 
being Sportsmen and not Heroes 











Dam Restoration 


The Whys and Hows of Trout Stream Improvement 


HE planting of fish alone, as fry, 
fingerlings or grown specimens, will 
not insure good fishing, for restocking 
is only a part of a sound program of resto- 
ration. Equally essential is the cultivation 
of the streams to improve the living condi- 
tions for the fish throughout the year. 
Private owners and clubs are beginning to 
realize the necessity of this cultivation and 
are endeavoring to perfect the physical con- 
ditions of the streams to restore and main- 
tain the good fishing previously had. 
Stream conditions antagonistic to the 
habitatian and existence of the fish therein 
can be found both in flood waters and low 
water, each condition being far-reaching in 
making the waters untenable—especially 
the low water. Denuding of the forests and 
hillsides within the drainage areas of the 
streams—a national lament—results in the 
flood conditions which are encountered after 
spring rain storms. Huge quantities of 
water are quickly emptied into the streams 
which become swollen, raging, turbulent 
forces carrying everything before them in 
their fury. Trees and shrubs are washed 
out and with them the abounding insect life 
that was destined as food for the fish. The 
banks are washed away and no longer pro- 
vide coverage and vantage points. The 
river bottom is disturbed, scoured here to a 
new depth and at another place with a great 
fill results in the wiping out of homes and 
hiding places, together with the destruction 
of the insects amid the stones of the river 
bed. Quantities of small fish are crushed 
and killed. Even good sized fish are not 
immune from the havoc and dangers, while 
large numbers of 
the new-born trout, 
should they escape 
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, in a part of the pool 
before the dam was built 


of the waters than anything else and it is 
a sorry sight to see a once fine stretch of 
a delightful stream at such a time. Many 
parts of the stream are now contracted to 
one-half, indeed one-quarter, of the normal 
width, with large portions of the river 
bottom exposed. Thus with the resulting 
reduction of the water and feeding area, 
the supply of insect food is considerably 
less than with normal water. Lost to the 
fish are a myriad of tasty, dainty insects, 
killed where the river bottom is exposed 
and baked dry by the heat of the summer 
sun. Insects which hatch on overhanging 
shrubs, bushes, and trees and normally fall 
into the water, now fall on dry land far 
from the water’s edge. 

Difficulties now confront the fish under 
conditions of greatly reduced water area 
and volume. The smaller trout suffer 


UPSTREAM ANCHOR. LOGS 





the plight of being forced away from 
the usually shallow portions of the stream 
into the remaining channel, to fall victim 
to a larger brother, or sister, who is eager 
for food. “With the banks high and dry to- 
gether with the lessened water, there is 
afforded much less coverage so that it be- 
comes a survival of the fittest for the few 
vantage points. Whilst ever beset by 
dangers of attack from natural enemies, 
such as fish-hawks, herons, owls, crows, 
some ducks, mink, raccoons, eels, water- 
snakes, muskrats, etc., the fish are now 
further endangered, and must seek security 
in the few remaining shelters and venture 
in search of food at few intervals during 
the day however tempting the offering— 
including that of the hopeful fisherman. It 
is evident therefore, that the fish, prompted 
by the instinct of self-preservation, needs 
must work downstream to reach the heavy 
water of the big rivers where in compara- 
tive safety and comfort it can establish a 
permanent home in which to thrive and 
grow. 

And thus is lost to the smaller streams 
many fish that, had not these adverse con- 
ditions prevailed, would remain in the 
stream to gladden the heart of the angler. 
But can we eliminate these adverse condi- 
tions? Can we prevent the flood waters of 
the spring; the extreme low water of the 
summer, and the loss of the food supply? 
We cannot eliminate them but we can, 
through intelligent cultivation of the 
streams, reduce them to a degree com- 
mensurate with the effort expended. The 
placing of dams across the streams, when 
properly designed 
and constructed will, 
for the portion of 
the stream so im- 





being crushed, are 
swept from their 
coverage to be car- 





ried far downstream 
or on to the flats be- 
yond the river banks 
where they become 
exposed with the 
first fall of the flood. 

Low water, how- 
ever, contributes 
more to depopulation 
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proved, slow up the 
speed of flow in 
cpiversep high water and will 
; also maintain a suffi- 
cient minimum water 
area and depth at 





Cross section through the log dam 
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insect life during the year. So successful 
and beneficial: have been the results from 
this practice that an extensive program of 
cultivation along these lines is being car- 
ried out on one of ‘the Catskill streams in 
New York State by an organization, and 
is an example of that which can be done 
to improve fishing conditions. 


HE water selected for the first dam to 
be built by this organization was a 
broad flat: stretch approximately 125 feet 
wide and about 1200 feet from the head of 
the pool to the lower end of the flat. In 
the low water periods of the past few years, 
this stretch was about 5 feet deep at the 
deepest part of the pool, tapering off to 
about the middle of the stretch, continuing 
then at merely ankle depth to the end of the 
flat. A channel of slightly greater depth 
carried along one bank whilst down the 
center the river bottom was high and dry 
in the form of an island. All this water 
was 2 feet below what might be termed 
ideal fishing water. The exact location of 
the dam was almost at the end of the fiat 
and was chosen after carefully considering 
the bank conditions for proper anchorage, 
and to give the height of water best suited 
to the physical needs of the stream. 
To properly build a dam involves correct 
design and construction to insure against 





The dam completed one log high. The 
arrangement of the upstream logs, 
notched over the cross-stream logs, also 
the reinforcing wire, is shown 


(a) being washed away by the current; 
(b) destruction due to heavy ice runs in 
the spring or by floating logs and the like 
and (c) undermining due to the churning 
action of the water after passing over the 
dam. As best meeting these requirements 
and the conditions, a dam constructed of 
logs was selected. In order to give a 2-foot 
depth of water above the dam, it was ap- 
parent that the dam would have to be two 
logs high. Plans were completed and work 
scheduled to start after the close of the 
fishing season. On Sept. 14, 1931, ac- 
tivities were under way, the first task being 
to select, cut down, and haul to the site, 
ten large, and fourteen smaller, hemlock 
trees. These trees were trimmed and cut to 
a length that would not vary much from an 
average diameter of 14 inches for the cross 
logs and 9 inches for the other members. 
The butt end of the logs—the fattest portion 
of the tree—was cut down or “sized” to 
conform to the average diameter. The ends 
of cross-stream logs were “halved” to give 
lap joint with the adjacent logs, and all 
were notched and formed to lap and receive 
(as in log cabin construction) what was 
termed “upstream logs.” 


"Tse stream bed was prepared for the 
first length of cross-stream log, by re- 
moving the stones and hollowing out chan- 
nels to receive the bed logs, these logs be- 
ing 10 feet long and set 7% feet apart in 
an upstream direction. The stones thus re- 
moved were placed on the downstream side 
of the dam to help hold the cross-stream 
log against the current, while being set in 
place. After the bed logs were set in place 
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Snap of a large trout leaping the dam, 
going upstream to spawn 


—below the river bed—stones were filled 
around and over them. There is sufficient 
need to emphasize the importance of these 
bed logs, for they alone will eventually be 
the only support of the dam. The churning 
action of the water, after passing over the 
dam, will wash away the river bed to such 
an extent that were not these logs provided, 
the dam would be undermined, and collapse. 
The first length of cross-stream log (each 
about 35 feet long and 14 inches in diam- 
eter) was then brought into place to rest 
on, and be spiked to, the bed logs, with one 
end carried into the bank about 6 feet for 
anchorage. Next, heavy galvanized rein- 
forcing wire, 36-inch width (such as is used 
for reinforcing concrete floors of build- 
ings), was rolled from the bank the full 
length of the log with the edge of the wire 
well stapled to, and bent down over the log 
to carry upstream on the river bottom for 
the width of the wire. Then followed the 
setting of the upstream logs; for. this first 
length of cross-stream log. The logs were 
about 15 feet long and-9 inches in diameter, 
notched at one end so as to engage with 
the cut on the top of the under cross- 
stream log and at the other (upper) end 
were notched over short cross members 
about 3 feet long forming thereby a T. As 
this T member was also set below the river 
bed, suitable anchorage was effected. These 
upstream logs were spaced about 7% feet 
apart, as were the bed logs. All were well 
spiked at each end to the under logs. At 
this point the construction, although only 
one log in length, was now, in a measure, 
safe and not in danger of being floated 
away by the current during the night or 
while working on another length of log. 
The procedure in getting the first length 
of log in place together with bed logs, wire 
and upstream logs, was carried out with 
each subsequent and, adjacent log until the 
entire 125 foot width of stream was crossed 
with a dam one’ log high. As there was 
constant checking, the dam was reasonably 
level although not true to a straight line, 
for the truer, straighter ones were kept in 
reserve for the top row. Further anchorage 
for the dam was next completed, consisting 
of placing three rows of the reinforcing 
wire running from bank to bank, looping 
over the upstream logs and being bent down 
between them to carry over and rest on the 
river bed. Over this wire some brush was 
placed and then piling in of stones was 
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Driving the last spike into the completed 
dam, two logs high 
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started, the weight of which would anchor 
down the dam. 

To install the second or top row of 
cross-stream logs was now comparatively 
simple. for, like .the bottom -row, it was 
completed for each length of log with 
its upstream log anchorage. The cross- 
stream logs were well spiked to the log 
below and the upstream logs spiked to the 
under layer already in place. All the while, 
load upon load of stone was installed above 
the dam until seventy-five loads in all were 
placed and then finished off with large flat 
stones. All this stone fill was placed so 
that a slope was formed from the natural 
bed of the stream almost up to the top of 
the dam thus, together with the slope of the 
upstream logs, effectively forming a “skid” 
to assist floating ice, trees and the like to 
pass over the dam without damage to it. 


INAL checking showed the completed 

dam varying less than one inch from 
a. true level line so that little work was ex- 
pended in cutting to level it off. At each 
bank, log cribbing was installed, carried 
well into the bank, and filled with stones 
to more thoroughly anchor the dam, and 
to prevent erosion of the banks at this 
point. To further protect the banks, large 
flat stones were placed against them in a 
vertical position for a short distance above 
the cribbage, and lapped in shingle fashion 
so as not to form obstruction due to the 





The method of anchoring the dam and 


protecting the banks from erosion. 
Planting of evergreens along the bank 
can also be seen 


thickness of the stones, leaving space be- 
tween the stones at the lap sufficient for 
fish to pass through. At other points 
along the banks, stones were set in a simi- 
lar manner providing protection for the 
fish. 

Another important part of the improve- 
ment program was completed by placing 
stone slabs, about 4 inches thick and as big 
around as a table top, in the stream ad- 
jacent to the banks. At the back, or down- 
stream end these stones were raised, 6 
inches above the river bottom, thus making 
ideal refuge for fish. Although only thirty 
of these stones were so placed, it is planned 
to set out about one hundred more in the 
season of 1932. With the transplanting of 
shrubs and small trees along the banks, 
adding to the natural beauty of the land- 
scape, the program was completed on 
Oct. 10, or in twenty-six days. The re- 
sults, as well as being practical, are ex- 
tremely pleasing to the eye. The water 
falling over the dam makes a beautiful 
white waterfall for the entire width of the 
stream with a roar that is welcome music 
to the angler. 


N THE fall of the year, as is generally 

known, trout migrate upstream to reach 
the smaller waters and feeder streams there 
to fulfill the duty of procreation. The build- 
ing of the dam has afforded a remarkably 
interesting and rare opportunity to observe 
this determined migration. Great quantities 
of large trout gathered and could easily be 
observed in the shallow waters directly be- 
low the dam and, although this unknown 
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barrier deterred them, it was but for a short 
time, for these agile fish with a beautiful, 
graceful leap easily gained the water above 
the dam. So numerous were the fish leap- 
ing over the dam that six picture films, 
snapped at random, produced five pictures 
with a fish in mid-air. A result while not 
unusual to secure of salmon, is rare indeed 
to secure of trout. It is believed that this 
large acreage of water above the dam will 
retain many of these fish, proving bene- 
ficial for a large stretch of the stream. The 
planting of fresh water shrimp along the 
stream will be carried out in the spring of 
1932, adding to the natural food supply. 
The cash expenditures made for the con- 
struction of the dam and the other im- 
provements was not very large as the fol- 
lowing figures will show. 


LABOR 


8 days for team and man @ 
$10 per day ne... $80.00 
57 days work @ $3 per day..171.00 


$251.00 
Board and meals for labor.... 32.50 


Total labor expense .......... $283.50 


MATERIALS 
*. large hemlock trees on 





ell le A: 
14 pore hemlock trees on 
StuMP @ $1. .......cccccccsesereeee 14.00 
Spikes : 
32-34” x 24” 
20-%” x 20” 
50-14” x 12” 
| at i a | | 
5 pounds, galvanized staples. 1 
1350 sq. ft. galvanized wire, 
No. 10 gauge ..............-«.... 16. 


$ 88 





Total materials ccc... 86.50 
Total cost, labor and ma- 
terials $370.00 


It must be pointed out that there was 
some volunteer labor by members of the or- 
ganization, also that about three hundred 
square feet of wire was available and did 
not have to be purchased. The stone did 
not have to be purchased; the gathering 
and haulage being the only cost involved. 
Because of this volunteer labor and the 
other items mentioned, it was estimated 
that about three hundred dollars was saved. 





Three-Cent Ducks 


HAT the Senate Committee’s recom- 

mendation of dollar duck stamps is 
good business is attested by recent reports 
from California and Minnesota. It’s un- 
fortunate that Congress was too badly 
jammed to pass the bill before adjourn- 
ment so the duck shooters could start buy- 
ing stamps this fall. 

California has been creating waterfowl 
refuges. This year, instead of winging 
their way to the far north, large numbers 
of ducks found these refuges so much to 
their liking that they bred right there in 
California. 

And Minnesota’s report is a knockout. 
After being bone dry for a number of years, 
8,000 acres of former Thief Lake were re- 
stored by the state at a cost of $108,000. 
Last spring they released about 500 ducks 
there to announce to northward migrants 
that the old swimmin’ hole had come back. 

Recent advice from Game Commission- 
er William D. Stewart says: “The super- 
intendent of Thief Lake reports that at 
least 300,000 ducks will go south from the 
lake this year. To increase the breeding 
stock, no shooting will be permitted there 
this fall.” 
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Small dams like this one, built in low 

marshy places, willsupply duck and fish 

breeding waters, as well as beautify the 
landscape 


A crop of thirty-eight ducks per acre! 
That shows what the restoration of many 
such areas can accomplish, and that the 
small potholes and sloughs recommended 
by the Biological Survey as a third line 
of defense are decidedly worthwhile. Have 
you reflooded your acre? 

But just think of the cost at which Min- 
nesota produced these 300,000 ducks. Not 
ducks for a dollar, but ducks for a postage 
stamp. Interest on the investment, plus the 
cost of supervision, will not exceed $10,000. 
A duck for three cents is some bargain! 
Dollar stamps will surely be a great in- 
vestment. Let’s get ready for prompt ac- 
tion by Congress in December. See to it 
that your Senators and Representatives are 
favorable to Senate 4726 and H. R. 12246. 
—American Game Assn. 


Good News from North 
Dakota 


DITOR, Outdoor Life:—North Dakota 
never looked better than this year. The 
ducks should get a “break” with water 
everywhere. Grouse are on the increase; 
with the heavy cover and no dogs, it will 
be hard to find them this fall. The Hun- 
garian Partridge hs taken to this country 
like a duck to water, the “Chinks” are 
everywhere and there is more talk of open- 
ing the season on cocks only. We put out 
a lot of feed late in the winter as the snow 
was very deep. I found where grouse 
were feeding on Russian thistles in sev- 
eral places. We “swat” the crow and 
magpie regularly, have a 15c bounty on 

magpies but none on crows. 

o. Dak. M. A. SCHERFFINS. 


Delaware Fishing Better 


NEW JERSEY fish and game officials 
report that many miles of excellent 
fishing waters have been restored in the 
lower Delaware River and its tributaries 
as a result of progressive pollution elimina- 
tion campaigns in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. The fish that have shown the great- 
est comeback are the large-mouth black 
bass and the crappie. 

The reduction of industrial and munici- 
pal wastes was accomplished through co- 
operation between the two states, support- 
ed by conservation organizations. If the 
pollution in the Camden-Philadelphia can 
be checked it is predicted that the much 
prized shad will return again to the Dela- 
ware in large numbers. In the Maurice 
River, an unpolluted stream flowing into 
Delaware Bay, officials report that the shad 
catch is constantly increasing.—American 
Game Assn. 


Using Bridges for Dams 


AUDITOR Outdoor Life:—The plan of 
building dams, instead of bridges, on 
the road across draws, ravines and small 
streams is growing and meeting with pop- 
ular favor. 


At Platte, South Dakota, the State gave 
$5,000 to build a dam on the road across 
a stream on the county highway. The 
State Game Department gave $10,000 to 
help build the dam and a real lake 1 mile 
long and % to % mile wide is being 
built with a maximum depth of 24 feet. 

At Guymon, Oklahoma, a bridge has been 
taken out, and a dam 20 feet high is being 
built that will make a lake % mile long. 

Road officials claim that dams can be 
built cheaper than bridges, and that they 
last longer with less repair. 

This plan allows good road crossings 
to be made on the road, across draws, ra- 
vines and small streams, and at the same 
time without additional expense creates 
ponds, reservoirs, and lakes, which will 
provide a reservoir for every ranch and a 
pond for every pasture. It will provide 
necessary water for stock, prevent floods, 
save bridges, give many men employment, 
when work is badly needed, cool the tem- 
perature during the hot summer months, 
increase the rainfall, aid growing crops 
and provide good boating, fishing and 
swimming for all. 

Okla. F. Hiner Date. 
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Open Seasons on Migratory Game Birds for 1932-33 


The 1932 regulations announced by the Secretary of Agriculture provide for a waterfowl season of two months, the 
actual period having been fixed after consultation with state game officials. The old bag limit of fifteen is continued, 
except that the bag shall contain not more than ten in the aggregate of certain species, enumerated below, which are grow- 
ing scarce. The former live goose decoy restriction was removed except in California, where at the request of that state 
live goose decoys may not be used. A new restriction limits the live duck decoys to twenty-five. Other important changes 
include a season of two weeks on band-tailed pigeons, with a limit of ten, in the states of Washington, Oregen, California, 
Arizona and New Mexico. The bag limit on doves was reduced from 25 to 18. 





Duck, Goose Wilson’s Snipe Rail, 
Brant, Coot or Jacksnipe Woodcock Gallinule Dove . Band-tailed 
Alabama Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. 1-Jan. 15 Dec. 1-Dec. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 o~ 1-Sept. 30 Pigeon 
Nov. 20-Jan. 31 

y REPENS Sept. i1-Oct.< S¥ <-Bept.. 1-Dee. 16. 46.20... Ses DOU, OC nciccccccedansecentien 
PI cad scidnnsgscceoed ee < eis ieee UUs BUENOS UI) Focebocvecsaecdeentecche eens, « cocdescovees tnceaacnneas Sept. 1-Dec. 15 Dec. 1-Dec.15 
pn Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. 1-Jan. 15 Nov. 15-Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
0 Se ee OO | ee ee eo eee Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Sept. 30 Dec. 1-Dec. 15 
CN 2 ot Oct. bNov. 30 Oct. 1-Dec: 31 ............ Pernt Melee eee Gaet:-- Mev:-88) 3 Se oe 
Connecticut....................Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Oct: 20-Nov. 19 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 20. 
nee Sh Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Oct. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. 15-Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
(Se. Mow. Biden: 36;. Nev. DJen: 18 cit Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Nov. 20-Jan. 31 
eee Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. 1-Jan. 15 Dec. 1-Dec. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 { Sept. 1-Sept. 30 

\ Nov. 20-Jan. 31 
pS Se ete GOat.. .26-Edes.. 16 | Get. - 1-Dee:. Bh nea ccne ck. Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
pn oa ee Gat, . ees: Ai Det. - Bede. BY: icccccsstceieccs Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Sept. 30 
Indiana.........................Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Oct. 15-Nov. 14 Sept. I-Nov. 30 (( nncceeccecccccccccccccceeenee 
RES PS Oot. . Beem SR 4h, «Be BN nanan Geek. 16:Mor, MP nw 
pS ae Oct. 16-Des:- 16 - Out.  '-Des. Bh nie ck. Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Nov. 1-Dec. 15 
Kentucky.....................Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Nov. 1-Jan. 15 Nov. 15-Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
OS Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. 1-Jan. 15 Dec. 1-Dec. 31 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Dec. 1-Jan. 31 
0 ea ee Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 80 2... cccc-c 
Maryland._...................Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. 1-Jan. 15 Nov. 15-Dec. 10 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 { Sept. 1-Sept. 30 

\ Nov. 15-Dec. 15 
Massachusetts.............. Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Oct: 20-Nov..19 Oct. 1-Dec. 15 -..nccccenccccccccccccc-nnenn 
Dilebioen.—-.............. Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Oct. 1-Dec. 15 Oct. 15-Oct. 26 Oct. 1-Nov. 30 ooo 4 
Minnesota._................... ae ee se) ee ona RR Soe RR Ee is, Se 
Mississippi.__...............Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. I1-Jan. 15 Dec. 1-Dec. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 { Sept. 1-Sept. 30 


Missouri... Oct. 16-Dec. 15. Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Nov. 10-Dec. 10 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Des. 15 








ae Cok... ORME Gt MOGs, BM CON cccactgence rs didasemeaccarncled a eee eee 
Nebraska._..............:...... hak. Bement ss sececcenccrscs a Oe a5 ae ae 
ER AEE lek... Smetana, Mate * De BU cectccstbiciec ices Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
New Hampshire............ Oct. 16-Dece. 15. Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Oct. 1Oct. 31 Gent. I-Nov. BO. .....--cn.ccccc 
New Jersey.................... Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Oct. 16-Jan. 15 Oct. 15-Nov. 14 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 22... 
New Mexico.................. hak, - Bree. ee. Set, BG Ram, Bo ca crcececcesinseteteo es Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 Nov. 1-Nov. 15 
; gh, ROR Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 Oct. I-Nov. 30  nneeeeceeece eee 
Long Island................Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Oct. 16-Jan. 15 Oct. 15-Nov. 14 Oct. 1-Nov. 30  .2...--ceeeececseceneee-e--> 
North Carolina._........Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. 1-Jan. 15 Dec. 1-Dec.| 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 { Sept. 1-Sept. 30 
| Nov. 20-Jan. 31 
North Dakota._.......... Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 ........ ae eee. s Seek, Seg BO oa ee 
Ohio. ...Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Oct. 15-Nov. 14 Nov. 1-Nov. 30... ae 
Grinioma............. Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Oct. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. 15-Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec.. 15 
RR reciapeicemanceteecead Cast. BORO. ES et. © IRR, BT acters Ee re aD Oct. 16-Oct. 30 
Pennsylvania._............Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Oct. 15-Nov. 14 Sept. 1-Nov. 300  220.22..eeeece eee e 
Rhode Island.___.........Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Oct. 20-Nov. 19 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 2...c.ccecccccceecceeeeeee 
South Carolina._..........Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. 1-Jan. 15 Dec. 1-Dec. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 { Sept. 1-Sept. 30 
\ Nov. 20-Jan. 31 
Seth Detota:...:... Oot | I-Naev. 2° Ost. 1-Deé. “Sl . 2... Git, 1eMaw. BO. on ican cceaeees 
ee een oh aeEAS heel Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. Il-Jan. 15 ............................... Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
a ly Ea TOG ee, OR. SPO Be UR capteenscatctnseunpeatins se Sept. 1-Oct. 31 Sept. 1-Oct. 31 
Tease { Seate  Nov. 16-Jan.' 15 _Nov....1-Jan. --16- -.ii....22.......,002..:5.... Sept. 1-Oct. 31 Oct. 1-Nov. 30 
RA es et ae RR a ree RRS. | ae Rela seiner er: 
Vermont...._......:..........Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 as aS <i Sepa ete dks oS a2. 
Wie ct .. Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. 1-Jan. 15 Nov. 15-Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
Washington.................Oct. -16-Dec. 15 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 .......:....2................... Oct. 1-Nov. 80) ................................ Oct. 16-Oct. 30 
West Virginia.............Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Nov. 15-Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 0..2.2.22.-eeee---eeee--s 
Winevaeies 2: = Oot. > eee S08 Oe... §-Dew:-90 Souk: 36-Mets OP. ee... 
Wyoming iw: 2: Oot a a es. . dei Sl ke Sept. 1-Nov. 30 . 


NO OPEN SEASON—Wood duck, Ruddy Duck, Buffilehead Duck, Swans, Snow Geese in Atlantic Coast States, Ross’ Goose and Cackling 
Goose throughout their range, Bobolink (Reedbird), Cranes, and all shorebirds except Wilson’s Snipe or Jacksnipe, 
and Woodcock. 

SEASON OPENS AT 12:00 O’;CLOCK NOON ON ALL MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS EXCEPT WOODCOCK, DOVES, AND BAND- 

TAILED PIGEONS. 

The open seasons stated are the periods when migratory game birds may be taken without violating Federal Regulations or State law. See ex- 

ceptions listed below in those States where exceptions occur. 


EXCEPTIONS 
ALABAMA— Doves, in Mobile, Baldwin, and Washington Counties, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 
ARIZONA— Coot, Nov. 16-Dec. 15. 
CALIFORNIA— Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30; Dove, in Districts 4, 414, 434, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Rails, no open season. 
FLORIDA— Dove, in Dade, Monroe, and Broward Counties, Sept. 16-Nov. 15. 
KANSAS— Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 
MICHIGAN— Woodcock, Lower Peninsula Oct. 15-Oct. 26; Upper Peninsula, no open season. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE— Gallinules, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 
NEW YORK— Woodcock, north of main line of New York Central Railroad from Buffalo to Albany, and north of Boston & Albany 
{ Railroad from Albany to Massachusetts line, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; south of above railroads, Oct. 15-Nov. 14. 
OHIO— Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 
TENNESSEE— Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 


TEXAS— Gallinule, in North Zone, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in South Zone, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 
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Ben C. Robinson 


White Bass Fishing in Delta Lakes 





URING the spring and early sum- 
mer the white bass offers good 
sport in most of the lakes of the 

Delta region. Just after an overflow 
they are especially numerous and it is no 
unusual sight to see three or four acres 
of water churned vigorously by these 
voracious fellows during a spree of 
feeding. This was true following the ’27 
water, which, by the way, must have 
been seething with fish since it left Lake 
Chicot abundantly stocked with white, 
yellow, and black bass. 

Sad to relate, though, time has a way 
of passing, and five quick years have 
flown since the flood. During that five 
years we have seen, with each passing 
season, fewer and fewer white bass, 
partly the result of the lack of a limit 
law on that fish in the state of Arkan- 
sas. Before another five-year period has 
passed, we shall likely need another 
overflow to re-stock the lake and make 
up for the negligence of the law-makers 
who ignored one of our gamest scrap- 
pers. If something isn’t done for their 
preservation, they may become a mem- 
ory. Such a catastrophe would not only 
be a serious blow to thousands of lovers 
of the arching rod, but a grave indict- 
ment of the legislators in whose hands 
the future of our angling lies. 

The white bass is a beautiful fish with 
silvery sides and belly and grayish back. 
Locally they are called striped bass, 
but it seems that this name has been 
conferred upon a number of fish and that 
white bass is really their title. The fish 
is graceful in build, as the accompanying 
photos will show, possessing a gift for 
speed, strength and stamina that will de- 
light the user of a fly rod. From plenty 
of experience I can truthfully state that 
this bass fights longer than, if not so 
sensationally as, the large-mouth of the 
same weight in these waters. : 

Their favorite feeding ground is over 
a sand-bar, where 
they may be found 
at almost any time 
of the day in the 
spring season, pro- 
vided the water is 
comfortably deep, 
say 2 feet or more. 
My favorite bar for 
catching white bass 
is one that points 
out into the lake on 
one side of a very 
deep nook which was 
cut into the shore 
line by an overflow 
several years ago. 
The water about this 
sand-point is deeper 
than the average of 
the lake, offering, I 
believe, winter quar- 
ters near the spring 
feeding ground. Nat- 


By W. T. Person 


urally I can’t say that the deep water near 
the bar makes the bass fishing better than 
elsewhere, but I know of larger areas 
of sand bottom in the lake which are 
not near such deep water and which do 
not offer anything Tike as consistent sport 
or as large bass as the sand-point men- 
tioned. If the deep water isn’t the solu- 
tion, then what? 


ioe this particular spring (1932) 
the lake has been high and the water 
has been rather cold until recently. As 
a consequence the bass fishing came later 
than -usual, for these fish have definite 
ideas about when to come out of deep 
water on their spring feeding rampage. 
And when they come, they bring their 
families, both distant and near relatives, 
with them. At first they feed deep, and 
we have better success in getting them 
on the bottom, or about 3 or 4 feet down 
over the bar under consideration. As 
the water becomes warmer, they may be 
taken near the surface, until finally, 
when the hot days come, they may be 
seen striking on the surface with that 
characteristic popping sound they make 
when they break water. Often a bass 
will knock a minnow clear of the sur- 
face two or three times before snapping 
him up. 

The best live bait to be had in this 
section is the shrimp. True, the min- 
now is good, but the shrimp excites a 
white bass beyond the limits of caution. 
I may mention here that this is not 
written for the purist, for I am led to 
believe that members of this school of 
Ye Old Izaak’s disciples would sniff 
haughtily at such a method as I advo- 
cate; but, by way of apology—although 
none is due—I may say that from March 
15 to May 15, inclusive, a law prohibits 
the use of artificial bait in this state. 
So, what is a fellow to do if he must 
go fishing? Answer: Go fishing! 





A mess of the fine white bass of the Delta region 


The nearest we can approach fly fish- 
ing in this closed season on artificial 
bait is to use a light fly rod, a gut leader, 
a small hook (No. 3 Aberdeen steel) and 
in this way get all the fight possible out 
of each fish. A light shot is advisable 
until the bass begin surface feeding. 

Fortunately, shrimp are plentiful in 
Lake Chicot. They are easily seined, 
especially on warm, still nights. The 
lake shrimp are superior to those taken 
from the river, since they are tougher and 
easier to keep. River shrimp, when 
changed from the cooler running. water 
of the Mississippi to warmer still water 
of the lake, die easily. Small and me- 
dium-sized shrimp are better than the 
larger ones. If, however, you happen to 
have big ones, make two or three baits 
of each. Yesterday (April 20) I caught 
some beauties ranging over two pounds 
and most of them were taken on shrimp 
heads. Upon alternating heads and rear 
sections of my larger shrimp, I discov- 
ered that those which struck the heads 
averaged much larger than the others. 
This could have been, and probably was, 
a coincidence, but it actually happened 
over a period of two hours, and consist- 
ently. But since the gentle art of angling 
is full of believe-it-or-nots, and since a 
truth today is a “dud” tomorrow, I lay 
no claim to a discovery. All I can say 
is that I caught bigger bass on shrimp 
Pr gg on that day ... and I'll lay to 
that. 


Hook the head close up to the fore part 
where the shell is toughest and you 
won't lose so many baits. Hook side- 
wise and allow the head to hang in the 
hollow of the hook. As for tails and 
small shrimp, thread them on, running 
the point of the hook out through the 
tough under-side near the lower end. If 
using tails too large for threading, hook 
them sidewise and midway of a section, 
between joints. Al- 
ways run the point 
of the hook out; 
otherwise the shell 
of the shrimp may 
keep the fish from 
hanging. Nor is it 
necessary to have 
live shrimp, for the 
white bass will strike 
a dead one even if he 
has turned white. 
Don’t use them “too 
dead,” though, for 
then you may have 
trouble in keeping 
them on the hook. 
The difference be- 
tween the fight of a 
large-mouth and that 
of a white bass is 
marked. The latter, 
as I have said, is 
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When you line up your sights on 
that deer you've searched and 
longed for, the success of your 
trip may depend upon one of the 
smallest and least expensive items 
in your equipment —a single car- 
tridge in the chamber of your 
rifle. 


Western’s 180 grain Lubaloy 
soft-point bullet is de- 
signed according to 
the specifications 
of experienced 
deer hunters, for 
the .30-06, .30-40 
and the .300 Savage. Remark- 
ably accurate and reliable 
beyond question. Powered and 
designed for terrific impact that 
stops ‘em in their tracks. The 
design and thickness of the 
Lubaloy jacket and the carefully 
determined amount of exposed 
lead make the bullet expand per- 








fectly in the smaller, thin-skinned 
animals. 


Lubaloy jacketed bullets and the 
non-corrosive priming with 
which Lubaloy cartridges are 
loaded protect the 
bore of your rifle 
against foul- 
ing and cor- 
rosion and make it 
safe to take a fine rifle 
into the field. 













Whether you hunt deer, elk, 
bear, moose or mountain sheep, 
the lions or rhinos of Africa, or 
the tigers of India, there is a 
Lubaloy cartridge especially 
designed for your purpose. 
Hundreds of big game hunters 
and most of the important, scien- 
tific big game expeditions use 
Western Lubaloy cartridges. 


Let us mail you Col. Townsend 
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BUCKS and BULLETS 


Whelen’s extremely interesting 
booklet, “American Big Game 
Shooting.” It will be sent free, 
upon request, together with lit- 
erature describing Western’s 
many outstanding improvements 
in rifle, pistol and shotgun am- 
munition. Be sure to see the 
Western dealer near you before 
starting on your next big game 
trip. 






WINCHESTER 


Model 54 
The famous Model 4 Winchester is 
chambered to handle the mos lar, modern 
deer cartridges. Winchester bolt raw ge which 
means strength and simplicity combined. Particu- 
larly fine stock dimensions. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
919 Adams Street, East Alton, Il. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


Hosoi 


Lubaloy 


CARTRIDGES 
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THE LAST DROP 


PROTECTS 


LIKE THE FIRST 


From the first drop to the last, 
every can or bottle of 3-in-One 
provides all the protection you 
expect—and more. For this 
sportsman’s oil is specially 
blended to do a triple job. As 
it oils it cleans and prevents 
rust! 

It’s just right for reels! 
Prevents corrosion on steel 
rods; preserves bamboo rods; 
waterproofs lines and flies. 
Sold everywhere. Handy cans 
and bottles. Ask for it! 


Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 
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less spectacular; he fights deep. I have 
never seen one of more than a pound 
break water while on a hook. The 
smaller ones are sometimes pulled out 
of the water by a hasty and determined 
angler and seem to be making a leap. 
Notice that I say a smaller bass is some- 
times pulled out in this way. I mean to 
suggest that a bass larger than a pound 
will be found rather hard to handle so 
summarily by the user of a fly rod. They 
have ideas of their own, for a while, 
anyway. The strike of a white bass is 
quick and powerful for the size of the 
fish, and a 2-pounder makes a fellow 
think of such things as dynamite and 
TNT. A _ good one hits and _ rushes 
straight away, demanding line or he will 
break loose unless the hook is well set. 
Then he begins to circle and rush. Any 
attempt to hurry the matter of netting 
him is likely to result in a loss, for he 
is not a fish to be hurried. Just keep 
the pressure on him; let the spring of 
the rod tire him out. Finally you have 
him coming in, but watch for that under- 
the-boat dash. He’ll make it. Be ready 
to swing your rod tip over stern or bow, 
or you may have a broken joint to mend. 
He tires and comes nearer the surface. 
His white side flashes in the blue water, 
for he fights on his side so as to catch 
all the water possible to keep from being 
brought to the top. For the sake of 
certainty, take him in with a landing 
net; there are ways and ways to lose 
a bass after he has apparently been 
tired down. It is not unusual for a 2- 
pounder to give a four or five minute 
fight on a 5-ounce rod. 


iY YOU haven’t shrimp, the next best 
live bait is minnows. The silvery 
colored ones are better as they show up 
well in the water. The best size will be 
found to be from 1% to 2 inches in 
length. Whatever your bait, keep it 
moving. Troll this way and that until 
you discover the spot that yields the 
greatest number of strikes, then concen- 
trate on that. There is usually such a 
spot on a bar, although it would be hard 
to explain it, since, to a fisherman, it 
all looks alike. 

Remember, this bass is a shy fish, and 
that noises which vibrate in the water 
will frighten him away. Don’t bump 
the boat with an oar. Drop your an- 
chor carefully; lower it easily. Avoid 
running a motor near the chosen bar; 
if using an outboard, shut it off at least 
fifty yards from where you intend to 
fish and paddle the rest of the way. 

White bass, when feeding in the spring, 
are on the move. You will notice that 
they strike well for a time, then quit. 
Wait and they will come. back, or others 
will take their place. A few days ago 
I timed them on this. For about five 
minutes they struck fast; then they 
stopped for ten or fifteen minutes, after 
which they struck some more. And so it 
went for an hour and a half. If it was 
the same school of fish, it was moving 


elsewhere for the length of time stated. 
Surely they were not within range of 
my bait all the time and taking recess. 
The point is this: If you think your 
fun is over, you are wrong, conditions 
being normal. 

Conditions! What a word for a fish- 
erman to muse upon! The east wind is 
bad? The south wind is good? etc. Just 
last week, with a stiff north wind to 
give us an excuse for not catching fish, 
two of us caught some dandy bass. 
Two days later, with a balmy south 
breeze—which is supposed to blow the 





bait in the fishes’ mouths, you know— 


in almost a regular cycle that took them - 


we didn’t do so well. Although I know 
that weather conditions do affect fish- 
ing, especially crappie fishing, the white 
bass I have found not to be quite so 
responsive to the elements. One thing, 
though, is this: If it turns off cold after 
a warm spell, you'll find it harder to get 
a good string of bass than you would 
have found it if the weather had stayed 
warm. At least, that has been my ex- 
perience with this fish after four years 
of pleasant association with him. The 
north wind I mentioned above was fairly 
warm; otherwise I believe we would 
have had poor luck. The south wind I 
spoke of followed a heavy wind which 
had whipped the lake into white-caps, 
and the bass go to deep water when the 
lake is rough. It is safe to say that 
with seasonable temperature and clear 
water the bass are usually willing. 


HE best artificial lures I have found 

are white flies, bucktails, or fly rod 
plugs. With flies a small spinner helps, 
also pork rind. In early morning in hot 
weather the fish in question appear in 
schools, splashing and chopping through 
their breakfast. Unless there is a wind 
blowing, you will need no anchor for 
bar-fishing now, for you will wish to fol- 
low the moving school if it is ranging 
widely. A light rod, a 12 or 14-pound 
test line with a leader will be found a 
good combination for the white bass. 

Later in the summer they go to deep 
water and fewer of them appear on the 
warm surface, except in the very early 
morning. It is then that deep trolling 
becomes popular. This method is not 
used so much on Lake Chicot as on 
certain other lakes in this territory. It 
is very popular on Moon Lake, or has 
been. This lake is located near Clarks- 
dale, Miss., and is well stocked with 
white bass. 

This fish seems less versatile in the 
matter of habitat than the large-mouth, 
and this may be one reason for worry 
as to his future. He concentrates, and 





bid 


HIS FIRST MARLIN SWORDFISH 
But abigone. Caught last summer near 
Balboa, if. 7: a Hamaan 
(shown at left), this fish weighed 692 
pounds. It was 13 feet 6 inches long, 


taken on st lard heavy tackle, 16- 
ounce rod, 24-thread line 
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by his gay manner of feeding reveals 
his presence, all to his sorrow. Strange 
to say, there are fishermen who would 
not break a limit law, but who will keep 
more unprotected fish than they need. 
This type is on the wide border line be- 
tween the real sportsman and that species 
of swine known as the “fish hog,” who 
will.catch and keep 200 or more bass 
in a day. It has been done often down 
here, and the result is becoming more 
and more apparent every year. 

If many voices are raised in defense 
of this hard-fighting, satisfying, beauti- 
ful scrapper, there may be something 
done to prevent his extermination. If 
not . . . well, we'll catch gars and cat- 
fish some day in lieu of something vastly 
better. 


Remember the ‘‘Silver’’ 
Catfish ? 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—When, in his 


reference to mill pond fishing, Dana 
Blackmarr, in your July issue, alludes to 
Grand River in Ohio, I take his tackle, 
hook, sinker, line and all, and he will not 
strain his landing net in creeling yours 
truly. Alas! What now is the good old- 
fashioned Grand River? Civilized, pro- 
gressed, I suppose, maybe even the main 
sewer outlet for an aristocratic suburb. 

Fifty years ago, at one time or another 
I caught and ate about every sort of thing 
that swam in Grand River between the 
Lake Shore R. R. tracks and the stream’s 
mouth in Lake Erie. 

“Niggerhead” catfish, 10 to 40 Ibs., two- 
thirds head and almost black. On some- 
thing smaller than a logger’s cant-hook 
you put a hunk of liver as big as a base- 
ball, or you crocheted on hook and part of 
line the entrails of a chicken, or maybe 
you could catch a bullfrog. You didn’t 
get bites. Merely something just hitched 
on. Then something moved hither and 
yon in the depths testing your tackle and 
your suspenders and finally you beached 
a “niggerhead.” No sportsmanship in it, 
you say? Well, to get that thrill you have 
to be a boy, barefoot, with thistles on the 
river bank and sharp stones on the beach. 
There’s darned good steaks in them thar 
catfish, too, and a boy is always hungry. 

Occasionally, a late September storm 
from Lake Erie would dam up the Grand’s 
mouth with sand, trapping small-mouth 
bass who would have to winter in the deep 
pools. Before the next spring freshet you 
got some worms, a stout line and a new 
hook, crept up on your belly to the edge 
of a 50-foot cliff above a pool and ease 
your worms into the depths thereof, and 
watched bass boiled onto early worms. 
Alas! Perhaps only a boy can see sport 
in playing a 3-pound small-mouth on 50 
se of line running practically perpendicu- 
larly. 

Big-mouths, too, just under the splat- 
ter dock in the quiet reaches of the stream. 
You got brother Jim to hold you by the 
waist band of your pants while you 
reached far over and flirted a frog in front 
of those splatter dock. Biff! Plunk! 
And, sometimes, you had to swim out in 
the ice water and untangle your fish from 
the weeds. 

Rock bass, perch, pickerel, bluegills and 
such there were in plenty but they were 
for children’s fishing. A sure enough boy 
felt genuine horror in taking home to 
mother what was called a “game” fish, be 
he bass or catfish. 

There was one fish that appeared in the 
river for only a couple of weeks during 
the year and I’ve never seen him in the 
writings of the fishing magazines, at least 
as we named him—the “silver” catfish. He 
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was built much like a trout with a con- 
densed catfish head. Light greenish- 
brown on top, with sides and belly of sil- 
ver. He weighed from 1 to 4 pounds, took 
only live minnows and fought both above 
and below the water’s surface. Put a 
sharper, more refined head on the channel 
cat which they are transplanting into Pa- 
cific coast lakes and you would have a re- 
semblance to that old-time “‘silver” cat. 

I have consumed a specimen of about 
every water food you'll find between New- 
foundland cod cheeks and Rocky Moun- 
tain baconized trout, and never came 
across anything to equal a plateful, or 
more, of “silver” cat, save, perhaps, a 
similar quantity of whitefish scooped from 
the rapids of the Sault Ste. Marie. 

Does any other Outpoor LIFE reader 
dream back a half-century and more to his 
fun with the “silver” cat, while he is again 
hurt by the stone bruises he got in turn- 
ing over the stones for hellgramites, or 
damming up pools in the riffles for the 
catching of minnows? 

Calif. R. F. Parne. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 


O MANY mus- 

kellunge fisher- 
men meet with 
disappointment in 
hooking and _ hold- 
ing large muskel- 
lunge. Here’s a 
reason for it: The 
musky in striking a 
wooden plug or 
minnow attacks 
from the side or 
top as a rule. It 
takes the lure with 
the lips and front teeth, usually, over the 
back where head joins on to body. The 
sharp eye-teeth kill the minnow that way. 
Then the musky curves and tries to retreat 
at once to take the bait back to sheltered 
spots for devouring. As a result, in using 
artificials, the fish is only hooked very 
shallow in most cases and the musky, un- 
like the bass, does not rush wildly away the 
moment it feels the hook sting. It stands 
up for a wild fight, the great jaws open, 
the head flailing and shaking from side to 
side. In a large per cent of cases the 
weight of a big fish tears out the light hold, 
even when expertly played. They are very 
difficult to handle and those that are safely 
and surely hooked are far in minority of 
those weakly fastened and, as a rule, lost! 








So many anglers who would be fly fisher- 
men don’t understand the simple method 
of attaching a No. 0 to No. 2 size nickel- 
plated spoon spinner ahead of their bass 
flies. It is the killing system for bass. 
Take a 6-foot mist-colored single gut 
leader, “medium bass” size and on end loop 
attach a-No. 2 size spoon. The single 
spoon is my preference. Then to the spoon 
attach a No. 2 size bass fly of eyed or 
ringed type. Make the cast and draw the 
little lure steadily through water over such 
places as bass are known to haunt. Try to 
keep pretty well hidden while making casts. 
It is the most killing way I know to fish 
for bass. 


Some Fishing Tackle Exempt 


E.. A. PFLUEGER, president of the 
Fishing Tackle Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, has notified us that the 10 per cent 
tax on fishing tackle will apply to rods and 
reels only. He has definitely ascertained this 
fact from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the result that fishing nets, 
lines, hooks, baits, flies, etc., will be exempt. 
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SEND—for the 
Guide to Better Fishing 


| The Pflueger Pocket Catalog is the kind of a book 


| 


| every fisherman wants. Full of illustrations and in- 


teresting facts on leading varieties of fresh and 


salt water game fish. 


Gives you practical instructions on fly and bait 


casting—trolling—deep sea fishing, etc. Shows photo- 





graphs of record catches and gives up-to-the-minute 
descriptions, illustrations and prices onleading items 
in the Pflueger Line of Fishing Tackle for any kind 
of fresh or salt water fishing. 


We are the only American Manufacturers of 
Fish-Hooks 


Pflueger 
SUPREME Reel 
Amosing!y light. Satin 


diamolite. Ad- 

justable Anti-back-lash. 
llent fool-proof level- 
Ww mechanism. Price 









Pflueger 
AKRON Reel 


Level wind—Quadruple— 
Multiplying—Light- 
weight. Easy to cast. 
Price $5.00. 


One size. W t 
os. 7 ee ” 
Price 50c. 








Pflueger 
PAL-O-MINE 
Minnow 
Two Sizes—Fifteen Finishes, 75c to $1 00 each. 
Pfu LIVE- 
bree Lasgo 
'wo Sizes, 334”, 
5”. $1. 
Su.ah ae ood 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, inc. 
Pflueger, Pres. De 





pt.OL-9,Akron, Ohio 





’ 















E. A. PFLUE sident 

The Enterprise Pile rE ot. OL-9, Akron, Oblo 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 151. 
Name 
Address 
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RECORDS 


may m4 t be 


rOR roU 


FOR all your salt- 
“ne SS fishi 


ing . 
we trol 
rah water ling 


buy Ashawey 
Zane Grey or Original 
Cuttyh Lines. For the world’s best serv- 
ice at the same cost as for ordinary lines. 
They are made exactly alike—only the 
— are —— Id’s highest . 
et world’s quality linen, 
hand 3 laid by men experts. The same linen 
and same work that, in these famous lines, 
have won all the important world’s records 
for the largest game fish taken in sea angling. 
Your lines Fd correctly laid and will not 
kink. hy aS ve the greatest elasticity, and 
maintain eic great strength season after 
season. Guaranteed wet-test strength over 3 
Ibs. to each thread. Made in all sizes, 6 
thread to 72 thread. And like all Tre 
Lines, which are made for every kind of fish- 
ing, they are guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Ask your dealer. Complete catalog FREE 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. 
Makers of Quality Fishing Lines 


Ashaway, Rhode Island 


ASHAWAY 


Fishing Lines 


ince ~, 















BASS DRY FLIES 


Guaranteed to catch bass—when used as per 
FREE instructions—four best, $1.00 postpaid. 
Rare bargain, few high quality double tapered 
dry fly lines, H. D. H. $3.95 postpaid. 
Bargains in fly rods, lines, waders, reels,—all 
makes—everything for fly fishing and fly 
making. 


PAUL H. YOUNG—Dry Fly Specialties 
8065 Grand River Ave. Detroit,. Mich. 








This REMINGTON N SHEATH Knife 


is just what you need f fishing and camping 
—. . y has a 4% inch Sleds” e Toost steel, with handle 

or non-slip grip, and a heavy leather sheath. 
Wea will “cad you this knife 


FREE 


, ke 
[se iS 
tion to Hunting & «& Fusing. 
2 monthly Magazine 
ge ee ge fish- 


trapping 
stories and pictures, valeabte 
information 








oy oad mall to-eey pI $1 
112 Transit Bidg., weston, mane. 
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Anglers Kinks 


Fishing With a Stick 


I AM sending a favorite way of fishing 
through the ice around here for lake 
trout, pike, pickerel, and other fish. A 
forked stick 1s used to hold the line, and a 














hole is cut in beliy and back of the min- 

















me od td 
were 


now, wherein another stick is inserted as 
illustrated. This rig can be left in the 
water for some time, and when lifted the 
fish will be there.—Russell Cook, Mich. 


Rinsing a Silk Casting Line of 
Salt water 

Gx casting lines deteriorate quickly 

when used in salt water so I use this 
method for rinsing the line after every 
casting trip made in salt water: Wind 
a guide, taken from some old casting rod, 
to a piece of lead pipe short enough to fit 
into the bottom of a bucket. Fill the 





——LiNE 







GuIDE 


LEAD 
PIPE 


Winnie BUCKET 


bucket with fresh water and run the line 
through the guide. When this device is 
used in connection with a line dryer one 
can rinse the line as fast as it will run 
from the reel and wind onto the drier— 
John D. Bradley, Fla. 


How to Prepare Chub for Bait 


PICKLED chub such as you buy in 
sporting goods stores can be made as 
follows. Remove the backbone and cut 
the chub into pieces large enough for bait. 
Put these in a jar or other container and 
sprinkle the top liberally with a mixture 
of equal parts of sugar and salt. - Water 
is not needed as brine will soon form and 
cover the pieces of fish. The jar may be 
left unsealed or sealed. Some sort of 
cover is desirable to exclude insects. In 
a few days the bait will be ready for use, 
but it will keep in the brine for a long 
time—T. E. Crocker, Oregon. 











Anglers’ Letters 


gE si Tackle 
Editor:—Would like to have you answer a 
few questions that confront me relative to fish- 
ing problems: 


(1) Plan to purchase a twenty-dollar fly rod 
weighing from 5% to 534 ounces and a length 
of 9 feet which I intend to use on Cannon River 
for small-mouth bass which run from 1 to 4 
pounds in weight. This stream is typical small- 
mouth water having old dams, stony rapids, and 
gravel and sand bottom and in some places it 
is slow and sluggish. The stream is fed by 
a group of lakes and many creeks along its 
source. Its mouth is on the Mississippi a “few 
miles above Lake Pepin. Recently the state has 
planted large-mouth bass and what they call warm- 
water rainbow trout so I would want my rod for 
use on these fish also. Rainbows that have been 
caught weighed from 2 to 4 pounds so you see 
they. are not as small as the usual run. Con- 
sidering the conditions I have listed do you think 
my choice is right? As for reel, I do not know 
what weight of line to get to balance the rod. 

(2) The pattern and sizes of flies to use are 
also perplexing me. Please list me a few flies 
which you think suitable. 

(3) My last question concerns casting rods. In 
tackle catalogues the weights of rods are listed, 
such as 6-foot rods weighing 4% ounces. Does 
this mean the weight of the rod in its entirety— 
that is mountings, and all—or does it mean only 
the stick itself? Several years ago I purchased 
sticks for a 6-foot rod and these sticks, un- 
mounted, weighed just 414 ounces and when the 
rod was completed it weighed 6 ounces. Would 
this rod be considered a 4%-ounce rod or a 
6-ounce rod? Should it be used for %%-ounce 
lures only or could it be used safely for %4-ounce 
lures?—C. F. O’G., Minn. 


Answer:—(1) The 9-foot, 534-ounce,  split- 
bamboo, fly rod-with good strong action would 
be my choice for the fishing you have outlined 
in your inquiry. For small-mouth bass lures, 
and casting in the way of flies, and spoon and 
spinner and small wooden or metal lures for bass, 
I have never found anything to beat this weight 
and length, and for dry fly use in rainbow trout 
fly casting it is a winner. Yes, that is the rod. 
For the line to balance up the rod well I would 
use a size E level, enameled, silk fly line and a 
size H E H tapered, enameled, silk line—if you 
wish to spend a little more money and get a line 
that will work both for wet fly, spinner and fly 
and dry fly fishing. The tapered line will do all 
these last mentioned things and would, in the 
long run, be the best buy for you considering 
the different kinds of fly fishing you wish to do 
for bass and trout. 

(2) For the bass here are some good patterns 
of flies, stocked, preferably in both snelled and 
eyed types and in sizes ranging from the No. 2 
size to No. 6 size (the last named size should 
be in snelled patterns and the No. 2 size in eyed 
fly types): Royal Coachman, Grizzly King, 
Reuben Wood, White Miller, Parmachene Belle, 
Colonel Fuller and Lord Baltimore. [For the 
rainbow trout I would say, Royal Coachman, 
Cahill, March Brown, Lady Beaverkill, Fish- 
hawk (yellow or orange body), Blue Bottle, 
Flights Fancy, Professor, White Miller and 
the Gray and Brown Hackles. You might in- 
clude in these some spent-wing and some bi- 
visible floating flies. These should all be 
snelled flies in No. 10 and 12 size for the wet 
patterns and eyed No. 12 sizes in the floaters. 

(3) The weight of the casting rod is usually 
figured in its completed state and the rod you 
mounted yourself from the glued-up sticks, I pre- 
sume, would be considered a 6-ounce weight rod. 
As to the weight of casting lures to use with 
the 6-foot, 4%-ounce rod, these should not ex- 
ceed, at any time, or in any water, lures that 
weigh over ™% ounce and it is even preferable 
that they weigh under the % ounce mark. The 
rod we are dealing with is a tournament, or 
accuracy, weight and is not intended for the 
casting of lures over % ounce. Such a rod will 
last indefinitely and handle any fish that comes 
to its offerings without danger of strain, but 
the best manufacturers of these light-weight rods 
tell me emphatically that it is not the fish that 
wreck the majority of light-weight casting rods, 
but the casting of too heavy a lure with the rod. 
Nothing over % ounce should be used and a very 
light, not to exceed a 9-pound test, soft-finish, 
silk, casting line should be used as well as a 
fairly lightweight casting reel.—B. C. R. 
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A Canoe Carrier for Your Car 


T SHOULDN’T be necessary to en- 
large on the convenience and the econ- 
omy of carrying your own canoe with 

you when you hunt, fish, or camp. These 
plans show how to make a simple, light 
and strong device that carries a canoe on 
top of your automobile without damage 
to either. Any handy man can make one 
in a few hours at a cost of not over three 
dollars. 

Here are the materials you need. The 
wood stock can be any clear, strong 
wood and its dimensions can vary in ac- 
cordance with whatever you can procure 
easiest. However, in order to provide 
ample strength, to support heavier, larger 
canoes, you should use a cross section of 
material that is equivalent to the 14% x 
1%-inch dimensions quoted. 


Wood Stock 
1% x 1%—5 ft. 
2 pes. 14 x 1%—3 ft. 
l pe. 1% x 1%—9% ft. 
The angle iron braces and flat straps 
can be ordinary bar stock procurable 
from any machine shop, blacksmith or 
mail order house. It is soft enough to 
bend cold and the amateur will not find 
it difficult to drili for bolt holes. If the 
iron you procure shows any tendency to 
fracture in bending, let a blacksmith 
heat and shape the braces in order to 
preserve the material’s full strength. 


long—“A” 
long—“B” 
long—“D” 


4 pes. 


Irons 
4 pcs. 1 x %-inch—16 inches long— 
“= 
4 pes. % x %-inch—4% feet 
— 


4 pes 1 x %-inch—14 inches 
“R” 


long— 
long— 


4 pes. 1 x %-inch—14 inches long— 
my 


4 pes. 1 x %-inch—12 inches long— 
me: 3g 


Miscellaneous 


48 %-inch stove bolts 1% inches long 
with washers 

2 3/16-inch stove bolts % inch long 
for center of pieces “C” 

2 3/16-inch stove bolts 1 inch long 
for clamps “F” 

4 U-bolts for. fastening frames to 
bumpers 

4 small turnbuckles to tighten guy 
cables 

4 eye-bolts 

4 extra large washers for same 

28 ft. (about) galvanized wire cable 

4 straps to fasten canoe thwarts to 
cross bars “B” 

Inner tubing to pad top of cross bars 
where gunwales of inverted ca- 
noe ride. 


First do a little measuring with the 
strips of wood on your car to determine 
their exact length. Estimate how tall 
the two frames shown in Fig. 1 must be 
so the connecting strip “D” in Fig 4 


By J. E. Eubanks 


just clears the auto’s top by 2 inches. By 
keeping the center of gravity of your load 
down, you prevent top-heavy riding. 
Make two of the frames shown in Fig. 
1. The dimensions given may have to be 
changed slightly to accommodate your 
own canoe and to fit your own car. 


N ASSEMBLING these frames and 

iron angle braces use large washers 
under the heads of the stove bolts to 
prevent the bolt heads cutting into the 
wood. It is better to use bevel-head bolts 
for the braces marked “H” in Fig. 1, for 
although you can pad the top of the bar 
“B” heavily to prevent damage to the 
canoe’s gunwales, this padding in time 
might wear or cut through. 

These two frames are fastened to the 











front and rear of your car with the strips 
of flat iron marked “E.” In some cases 
you can drill one large hole through “E” 
and fasten it with the same bolt that 
holds the bumper to the car’s frame. If 
you can do this, then increase the width 
of the iron strips “E” to 1%-inch stock. 

If you can’t use the bumper bolts, drill 
two holes through “E” and have a black- 
smith make four U-bolts of 34-inch round 
stock. These will clamp solidly about the 
single-bar bumpers now furnished on 
current model cars. 

The two long strips of flat iron “C” 
brace the frame from sidesway very 
effectively. Be sure to drill and bolt 
through them where they cross. 

The end frames should lean slightly 
in at the top as shown in Fig. 5. Bolt 
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LEARN AT HOME 


Be an expert 
TAXIDERMIST 
Learn to Mount 


Birds Animals 


lessonsteach youEASILY and QUICKLY 
taxidermist aoe xX +. h ia 
— now . wtemen, unters, trap- 
and delighted with new art. 


Wild or Domestic Animals 
YOU can QUICKLY and SUCCESSFULLY 
learn te Fao. and also COMMON 

bits ht, 
igs, ete. (any animal 
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them in place to the bumpers, then push 
in the top of each until it stands at about 
a 15-degree angle. The flat iron strips 


| “E” will bend enough to make this pos- 
| sible and they will also retain this de- 





sired shape. 

Now connect the two frames with the 
single wooden bar “D” which is shown 
together with the cross bars “B” in Fig. 
4. A single connecting bar is sufficient 
since the canoe reinforces it when the 
thwarts are firmly strapped to the cross 
bars. 

Fig. 2 shows how the piece “D” is 
joined to the bars “B.” You bend a pair 
of thin iron straps and drill the ends so 
it makes a removable clamp “F” which 
can be unbolted when you wish to take 
down the canoe carrier and store or 


| haul it. 





The exact length of the bar “D” varies 
with the wheelbase of your car. Sidesway 
in this carrier has already been taken 
care of by the crossed diagonal bars “C” 
and in order to prevent forward and 
backward movement when driving, you 
use four cables of galvanized wire, at- 
taching one end of each cable under one 
of the stove bolts at the top of the frames 
and the other end to an eye-bolt anchored 
in either running board or rear fender. 
Fig. 5 shows these guy cables in place. 

Use an extra large washer under the 
fender or running board when fastening 
the eye-bolts to it. Tighten the four 
cables with the turnbuckles, but do not 
put too much strain on them. 

If your car is a roadster or a coupe, 
you may be able to anchor all four cables 
in the running board. With a sedan or 
coach you may have to try different loca- 
tions for the rear eye-bolts in order to 
prevent the rear cables from rubbing 
against the body. 


How to Waterproof Tents 
By Maurice H. Decker 


ERE are three tried and tested meth- 
ods to waterproof tents, pack-sacks, 
tarps and all canvas and stout muslin or 
cotton fabrics. If you are looking for some 
process that adds but very little weight to 
your tent, better choose the alum and lead 
acetate formula. Remember, though, that 
this treatment is the most satisfactory when 
used on rather heavy, closely-woven ma- 
terials like the better grades of duck and 
canvas. It is not as water-tight and du- 
rable on textiles of light and loose weave. 
If the tent or fabric is new, soak in clear 
water for ten hours to remove the starch 
and sizing. Take it out of soak and hang 
in sun until perfectly dry. Then prepare 
two solutions in large wooden pails or tubs. 
Use soft water for both. This is important, 
as hard water may spoil your efforts. 

Solution No. 1 is made with the propor- 
tions of % pound of alum to one gallon 
of water. Heat the water first so the 
alum dissolves readily. Solution No. 2 
consists of 4% pound lead acetate to one 
gallon of soft water. Make enough of 
each so when they are combined, you will 
have enough liquid to cover the tent in one 
of the tubs. 

These solutions should stand several 
hours. Then pour the clear liquid of the 
lead mixture off the dregs, adding it to the 
alum water. Work the tent in the mix- 
ture, kneading and rubbing it thoroughly 


‘with the hands or a “stomp” washer until 


the fibers are thoroughly penetrated. Then 
let the tent soak in the liquor over night. 

In the morning rinse it with clear water, 
stretch and hang out to dry. This process 
not only waterproofs cloth but renders it 
fire-resistant as well. But cloth so treated 
is not suitable for tent floors or tarps that 
receive hard wear and come in continued 


actual contact with damp or wet ground. 
For the walls of a tent however it is very 
satisfactory if the material is of the proper 
tightness and strength. 


A somewhat similar treatment is the 
soap and aluminum sulphate process. 
Make one solution using 12 ounces of pure 
white soap chips to the gallon of water and 
another by mixing 2 pounds of aluminum 
sulphate to the gallon of water. Use soft 
water again. Soak the material in the soap 
liquor for two hours. Squeeze but do not 
wring, as some soap must be evenly dis- 
tributed in the fabrics. Then soak in the 
sulphate solution for ten minutes, working 
and stirring the material constantly. Hang 
or stretch up to dry without rinsing or 
wringing. 


F YOU want to waterproof cloth or a 

tent so it will resist ground moisture it 
is difficult to improve on the paraffin 
method unless you are willing to buy spe- 
cially manufactured compounds that are 
put up ready for use in a commercial way. 
Paraffin adds a little weight to the fabric 
but it effectively closes up even rather 
loosely woven materials and seals them 
against rain and moisture. 


There are at least three different ways 
to apply paraffin to fabrics. One is to rub 
the solid cake of wax over the cloth until 
a thin coating has been evenly distributed 
on the surface. This is then melted in with 
a hot flat iron. 


Another way is to dissolve 1 pound of 
paraffin in a gallon of gasoline and paint 
it on the cloth with a brush. Both of these 
methods however leave the tent stiff and 
harsh and ‘the material is liable to break 
and crack in cold weather. Neither is as 
satisfactory as the practice of dissolving 
the wax in turpentine. 


Shave up 1 pound of paraffin fine and 
place it in a kettle or large can which is 
floated on a tub of hot water until the wax 
melts. Then stir in one gallon of turpen- 
tine and paint on the tent or cloth while 
still hot. When this dries, the cloth re- 
mains soft and pliable in all temperatures 
and wears well in camping use. 


Why Animals Hibernate 


ONTRARY to common supposition, 

animals do not hibernate exclusively 
to avoid cold. For proof, consider Arctic 
animals which do not hibernate and cer- 
tain tropical species which do. In the lat- 
ter case, the animal holes up to avoid severe 
rainy seasons and periods when food is 
very scarce in its desert-like habitat. Not 
a bad remedy for depressions, what? 

Again, the approach of cold weather 
does not necessarily produce hibernation 
and make bears and woodchucks sleepy. 
Woodchucks for instance, sometimes re- 
tire to their dens when the sun is warmer 
and brighter and when food is more abund- 
ant than it will be next spring at their 
time of awakening. 

If some unusually severe period of cold 
comes while animals are thus asleep, it 
may throw them into a deeper trance which 
can result in their death, proving that 
simply low temperatures are not necessary 
or even favorable for this queer state of 
suspended animation—M. H. D. 


The Squirrel’s Camp Blanket 


QOQUIRRELS use their long bushy tails 
as a tight wire walker uses his balance 
pole. The tail also serves them in long 
jumps from tree to tree as a rudder. But 
just as important is its function to keep 
the animal warm when it hibernates. The 
long tail lies over the squirrel’s body when 
it curls up in the nest and provides an 
effective protection from severe cold— 
M. H. D. 
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How to Make a Hunter’s Horn Woonds sgh 


HESE horns will carry as far as 3 
miles and are often used by hunters SUPPOSE you do freeze in the duck blind or on the deer stand, you will make 





and at summer camps to signal between up for it in camp in the dependable all-night cozy warmth of your Woods 
parties out in the oa 1 make one, ee gy gg <3 —. Always—from Cape Cod to Vancouver Island, 
procure a cow or steer horn at least 12 rg | a nes « Range to the Great Smokies, without any night fire. No 


inches long. This is the minimum length; 
longer horns up to 17 inches have better Retains your bedy heat but no body moisture. Keeps you comforted 


carrying powers and more pleasing tones ap ye og EE 

Measure inside the horn with a thin Harwood patent down equalizers. Water-repellent cover with choice of Lift- 

stick to discover how close to the tip the the-Dot or Talon hookless fastening. Kersey or flannel lining. ‘‘Three Star” 

hollow interior extends. Then saw off the and ‘Two Star,’’ each in two sizes, at new lower prices, $62.50 to $46.50. 

small end or solid tip exactly 1 inch ahead No nie —. ous Woods Robes for less. From your dealer or direct. New 
catalog folder a 


of the hollow. This is illustrated in the 
drawing. With a gimlet, bore carefully 
through the center of the small end until 
you strike the hollow.. Fit a brass ferrule 
about % inch wide over the tip to protect 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CoO., LID. 
Makers of Woods Arctic Down Robes for Over 25 Years 


3210 LAKE STREET, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. IN CANADA: OTTAWA, ONT. 
yyy YY + Ys. YS. + yy 























1932 NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
COMPETITION 
FOR BIG-GAME 
HUNTERS 


$1,000 in CASH AWARDS 

Besides FREE MOUNTING 

by JAMES L. CLARK, of 
all winning trophies 


No entry fee. Nine classes, with first, 
second, third and fourth awards in several. 





it from splitting. You can saw a ferrule 
off of a thin brass or metal tube of cor- 
rect diameter. Then buy a cornet mouth- 


























piece from a music dealer. Ream out the For upland, hunting —fishine— Alaskan Moose Canadian Moose 
gimlet hole to take this mouthpiece with a ene" TE ote. hand anwed Caribou Mountain Sheep 
snug fit and cement it in place. | pecnsin, With nonrelip sole fe White-tail Deer Mule Deer 
Now work down the rough outside of the er the ang itis. “light as Elk Bear Mountain Goat 
horn with a half-round file or piece of peatheer. _ _ The jury appointed to judge all entries 
glass. Work carefully and do not scrape cushion-footed com- in the 1932 Championship, comprises three 
or file so deep that the walls of the horn Cd nb die noted sportsmen and naturalists: 
are over thin. Remove file marks with linus Gaieibiearia Porte Cnet hee PP Boge ya 
sandpaper, finishing up with the finest seams. During August and September we are plac- Mr. M. S. Garretson 
grade. Polish with pumice and water, then aa ee ee Curator, National Museum of Heads 
with pumice and oil and the horn will have In buying a high top boot—one that will settle your and Horns, New York Zoological Park 
bly th finish boot problems for the rest of your days—select Russell's : _ Mr. James L. Clar 
a superbly smoo nish. F Gemete the Fien. ton Se poo goth wag —— Vice-Director, American Museum of 
A leather sling solves the problem be water that no other boot in the world can equal except, Natural History, New York 
carrying the horn. Or use a half-inch web of course, Ruseell’s Imperial which is the same boot Last year’s contest attracted interna- 
4 with a regular, hard sole. , tional interest. Enter your own trophies 
strap with leather loops at each end to fit Witte for'qrins thet and exteing shoutgn eomaiite Bu ie tle cme,” Shaw vec sane 
snugly about the mouthpiece and the large sell line of Boots, Pace, Slippers Golf Oxfords, etc. | of any ties, duplicate cash prises and {ree 
end of horn.—Editor. 928 We ESeNt MOCCASIN COMmm AIT custn mounting will be awarded to all in the ties. 
. : Requests for details may be 
IF YOUR DEALER DOESNT STOCK RUSSELLS made direct to the Studios. 
Handy Camp Mirror ORDER FROM THE The James L. Clark Studios, Inc. 


a a Om 8 Ol oD Ae OnE oo 5 On & 705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York, N. Y. 
When Wild Ducks Call—A Folding Canvas Boat 


Folding Canvas Boats. Sturdy—Compact—Light. Easily carried to the edge of the 
duck marsh. Tucks under your arm. Ten minutes and you're ready to hunt. Safe, 
non-sinkable, puncture proof, stronger than wood. Used by Governments and noted 
explorers. Oare—motor—or sail. All sizes. Money back guarantee. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT COMPANY,490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


$13 to $80 Bitvld (aged iby. | 
| BINOCULARS 























ii YOU have trouble with a shaving 
mirror in camp try this. Solder a strong 
safety pin to the back of the glass. Some 
of the dime-store jewelry pins are stronger | 
and may be more serviceable on the trail. | 
Fasten the pin to the mirror by a small | 
strip of tin, passing it over the back of 
the pin and soldering each end flat to the | 


when the outfit is packed. . When ready to | || ELBERT FIREPLACES 






























use, walk up to some soft-barked tree, un- Complete in Themselves— 

hook the pin and stick it in at a convenient R . Are fast replacing larger types. 3% 
° equire On power, . ° 

height—T. H. Anderson, Ky. quire No Masonry ("5 bower gio ele, We 


Mite com 
ents, es, 
Houses, Etc. 

Convenient size, stur- 
dy construction. Last 
for years. Burn wood. 
Heat from all sides 
and top. Connectwith 
any flue or stove pipe 
hole. Easilymoved. 60 
Ibs. Little fuel, much 


used and allow 10 days’ trial. 
7 power 5 oz. vest pocket monocu- 
lars $9.50. Price list free. 


J. Alden Loring prersmg Oweco,. NY 
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A New Fire Starter 


D®Y tinder or kindling is sometimes al- 
most invaluable to the camper. I 
have found that a small tablet of Hexam- 
ethylenamine, which is commonly called 
Formin, will ignite almost as easily as dry 
paper and burns with an intense heat for el, mi 
about three minutes, which is ample time Net. Good sockios. 
to start small damp twigs or wood shav- — 

ings. These tablets are small enough so Pat. appld. for Buy from Factory 
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that two or three may be easily carried $12.00 TP petageagaeael 


in a waterproof match box. They are 
non-poisonous and can be secured at any Send Draft or Money Order. Booklet on request 
B. F. ELBERT Backus, MINN. 


drug store for a few cents per dozen.—F. 
F, McKinnon, Mo. 





























Hauling Out 
By Bruno Beckhard 


AULING out—or in fact moving a 
boat anywhere on shore—is closely re- 
lated to the honorable art known as rigging, 
and it can be as much fun as a cross-word 
puzzle. 

Here and there of course it is a simple 
matter to find a team of horses, a tractor, 
a crane, or even enough men to drag or 
lift a boat from the water to the place 
where it will be stored. On the other 
hand, many of us keep our boats in places 
where facilities are decidedly limited. I am 
going to assume that there are only two 
of us to do the work, that our boat is about 
25 feet long and weighs in the neighborhood 
of aton. Obviously the job will take some 
planning. 

Since the same problem presents itself 
every year it might be worth while to con- 
sider a permanent solution. If you have a 
boat house the solution is fairly obvious: 
you hoist your boat directly above the slip, 
slide a few braces across and let your boat 
down on them. Failing a boat house it may 
well pay to build a smal! shed for winter 
storage and lay logs or rails from it to 
deep water on which to slide a cradle built 
to fit your boat. This cradle consists of 
two, or better yet of three, heavy cross 
pieces with uprights just far enough apart 
to hold the boat upright between them and, 
of course, enough stringers to keep the 
cross pieces in position. 

In many places and cases, however, no 
permanent solution is possible. Land may 
not be available for a special structure. 
Changes in water level may make one loca- 
tion better one year 
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bow onto the first roller while the weight 
of the stern is still afloat, and the shore end 
of the track must be high enough to clear 
the shore rocks. Three rollers are better 
than two. They can be pieces of pipe, reg- 
ular wooden rollers, or if need be merely 
short logs or saplings—provided they are 
straight and round enough to roll. 

If the grade is steep a block and tackle 
will greatly simplify our task. A snatch 
block will also help, in that it enables us to 
keep a straight pull even though there does 
not happen to be a convenient place to tie 
our regular pulley. A snatch block is noth- 
ing more than a guide pulley to enable us 
to change the angle of pull. It can also 
be used to keep our direct line fairly low 
while our main block is fastened higher up 
to give us the advantage of a down pull. 


[ NSTEAD of pulleys we may have to 
make some form of capstan. We will 
return to that detail. Sometimes it is not 
practicable to use ropes at all, and we must 
rely on the pry pole, or the crowbar. 
Sometimes the pry can be used directly 
against a roller, with the end resting on 
the ground, sometimes a block or stone 
must be used to give the bar leverage. In 
using the bar against the boat itself only 
the keel either at the bow or at the shoe 
can stand the pressure, so be careful not to 
pry against the planking. A gain of an 
inch or two at a time is all you can expect 
and is al! you need. To most of us jobs 
of this kind come so seldom that we have 
an idea that the load is going to move 
rapidly and we complicate the task by our 
impatience. Be satisfied with small gains 
at each operation. 


while another is — sooner 


more convenient the 
next. In other words 
we may not be able 
to make conditions 
to suit us but have 
to take them as we 
find them. 

Let us suppose 
that we have to con- 
tend with a rocky 
shore and that we 
have to go some dis- 
tance back from the 
water to avoid spring 
floods, and that we 
have to make a right 
angle turn to reach 
our storage space. 

Our first task is 
to prepare a track— 
not for the boat, but 
for rollers. The 
chances are that by 
moving a few stones 
to suit our purpose 
we can get enough 
support so that in- 
stead of using heavy 
logs for our track 
we can use saplings. 
The track should go 
out far enough so 
that we can lift the 


An attractive small cruiser model, reasonably priced. 
marine engine drives it at a speed exceeding 15 (ita per hour. 
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Its 6-cylinder, 60-horsepower 
It has 


To make our right angled turn we lay 
our track to make the angle gradually, so 
that we can divide the turn over three 
rollers, each canted about 30 degrees. If 
space does not permit this simpler meth- 
od then we have to let our track run in 
its original direction about half a_ boat 
length beyond the turning point. When 
the center of weight reaches the turning 
point the bow of the boat can be raised 
and a wide plank substituted for the near- 
est roller. All the rollers are then re- 
moved and the boat pivoted on the wide 
plank we have put in for the purpose. The 
rollers can then be used to complete the 
distance. 

Most boats have slightly more weight 
on one side than the other. It is one man’s 
job to stay on the heavy side and brace 
the boat from time to time so that it will 
stay upright. It is the other man’s job to 
apply the “motive” power. 

What you are up against is the need of 
reducing or gearing down the load to a 
point where your own weight or effort has 
some effect. In using pulleys you divide 
the load by the number of ropes. In using 
a lever or bar you increase your power 
by the difference in distance between the 
fulcrum, the load and the power. Note that 
in both cases you put yourself in a position 
of taking a long pull to produce a little 
load progress, but in so doing have made 
such progress possible. The important 
thing is to find a process that is within 
your power. The number of times you have 
to apply it is of secondary importance. 

A simple capstan can be made by mount- 
ing a roller in straps against two uprights 
or even against two trees. Bore two holes 

through the roller 

near one end at right 
angles to each other. 

Allow an inch or 

two between these 

holes so as_ not 
to weaken the roller. 

Make the holes to 
fit a half-inch iron 

rod or a piece of 
pipe. You will need 

two rods. Make a 

hole in one upright 
to take another short 
piece of rod—this to 
be near enough the 

roller to catch the 
end of one of your 
other rods. Your 
rope is fastened to 
the roller. By put- 
ting a rod in one of 
the holes you can 
get part of a turn. 

Holding this rod you 
can now get the 
other rod in_ the 
other hole and get 
another quarter turn. 
_ If you want to hold 
* the load you put the 
short rod in the hole 
in the upright where 
it will act as a brake 


cabin accom- 
Pe r. for your turning rod. 
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Did You Take a Picture 
of Your Boat? 


) Baga you take that picture of your boat 


we suggested last month? Will you 
send it to us? We want to have a little 
family party in a winter issue—which is 
the time for friendly gatherings—and we 
would like our boating readers to have a 
chance to meet each other in this way. So 
if you have a picture of yourself in your 
boat or with your boat—or if it must be, 
of the boat alone—send it to us before 
Sept. 25 and we will try to run as many 
of these pictures as we can for a holi- 
day greeting to each other. 

Send in pictures of boats that have in 
some way been connected with our serv- 
ice and question department. Send in 
pictures of home-built boats—or boats 
that show some special arrangement or 
contrivance that might be of general in- 
terest. Send in any good photo. We 
will gladly send an extra copy containing 
your picture either to you or to any ad- 
dress you request. 

Also though we constantly forget it 
local conditions frequently develop spe- 
cially suitable types that are familiar in 
their own neighborhood but unknown 
elsewhere. Comparison of different types 
is always interesting and we hope our 
readers will cooperate with us and en- 
able us to show a fine collection of real 
usable boats. 

Remember to mail us that picture by 
Sept. 25. Do it now. 


The Federal Tax on Boats 


HE tax on boats in the federal income 

bill is designed to affect only what 
are considered luxury boats—that is, 
yachts. There is no tax on boats under 
28 feet long nor on boats used exclusively 
for fishing, in trade or in national defense. 
Boats from 28 to 50 feet long pay $10 this 
year and a like sum next, larger boats pay- 
ing more, and yachts built abroad for use 
in this country paying double rates. The 
“—- small boat is exempt from any tax. 


Random Notes 


How’s That? 


F A boat runs a mile in five minutes, 

it is going 12 miles an hour. 

If it does the mile in ten minutes, it 
is going 6 miles an hour. 

Average the speeds—six plus twelve 
divided by two equals 9 miles an hour. 

Average the’ times—five plus ten di- 
vided by two equals seven and one-half 
minutes—which, for 1 mile, figures to 
a speed of 8 miles an hour. 

Which is correct? 

Assume an extreme case—a time of 
sixty minutes for 1 mile and a _ time 
of one minute for the return mile. ‘The 
correct answer is an average speed of 
1.9679 miles an hour, for the boat was 
gone from the starting point sixty-one 
minutes and covered only 2 miles. 

In figuring mile time-trial results for 
records, the times for each of the six in- 
dividual miles run are averaged and the 
speed then figured. 


Progress 


IN 1915 a man could buy an outboard 
motor developing a maximum of about 
2 horse power for approximately $75— 
figuring $37.50 per horse power. 

Today, in Class B, for example, he can 
buy a motor developing 15 horse power 
for $250 or less—only $16.67 per horse 


power. 

The old motor weighed nearly 40 
pounds per horse power developed; the 
modern motor, only 6 pounds. 


“Front Wheel Drive’’ 


O*E reason propellers are not located 
in the bow of the boat to pull it in- 
stead of push: The water behind the pro- 
peller is moving backward. With such 
an installation, the boat would be mov- 
ing over or through the water faster than 
its actual progress, and to overcome the 
added frictional resistance would require 
more power. 


Diesel Ignition 


[ FESEL engines—burning heavy oils 
and used mainly in large sizes to 
power commercial ships and fine yachts 
—do not require an electrical spark to 
ignite the charge. 

The indrawn charge of air is com- 
pressed in the cylinder to 500 pounds a 
square inch or more and is consequently 
so hot that when the fuel is sprayed into 
it, under even higher pressures, burning 
is automatic. 


Fast! 


In measuring time, a second is a rather 
small unit. Yet a lot of things can hap- 
pen in a second. 

Some racing outboard motors run 6,000 
revolutions a minute. There are no less 
than 100 complete revolutions a second. 

From the time the exhaust gases begin 
to leave the cylinder to the time when 
the new charge of mixture is all in, the 
elapsed time is but .0025 second. 


Oating AINKS 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


A Boat Light 


i pe time ago I got disgusted with 
trying to hold a flashlight in my hand 
when rowing out to my favorite fishing spot 
in the small hours of the morning or com- 
ing back again after dark. The result 
was a clamp to hold my flashlight fastened 
to the bow of the boat while rowing. 

It is made as follows from tin which | 
cut from an old can. First, is the part to 
hold the flashlight, a strap a half inch wide 
bent to the shape of 
the light -and with A 
holes punched in the 
top to take a thumb 
nut and screw as in 
A. Then I punched 
another hole in the 
bottom. and added an- 
other thumb-nut and - 
screw as in B. From 
another piece of tin E E 
the same width I 
fashioned C. I punched 
a hole in the top cen- 
ter and another on 
each of the: flanges at the bottom. The 
result was a swivel stand which looked 
like D, 

Two wood screws at point E hold it to 
the boat and as illustrated the two parts 
are fastened together at point F with a 
thumb-nut and screw, thus making a swivel 
joint. The screw at point G is loosened 
to insert the flashlight in space H and then 
tightened again. I have found this a very 


—_— = 


handy rig and, of course, it can be fastened 
to the boat anywhere it is wanted. I made 
mine in fifteen minutes—Jack Climenson, 
Wash. 
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UBLISHED in 1932, this 418- 

page book should be in the li- 
brary of every angler, tyro or ex- 
pert. It is a book on fresh water 
angling, and all Eastern game fish 
are described, with particular at- 
tention to the trout, bass, pike and 


pickerel. 
CONTENTS 


Part One—The Trout 

Trout and the Worm 

Natural Trout Baits and Their 
Imitations 

Wet Flies and Methods 

The Art of Dry Fly Practice 

Some Field Problems and Their 
Solutions 

Trout Tackle 


Part Two—The Bass 
Live Baits and Methods 
With Plug and Casting Rod 
Fly Rod Lures and Methods 
Characteristics of Bass—and 
Other Things 


Part Tbree—Miscellaneous 

The Pike Family 

The Pike Perch or Wall-Eye 

Landlocked Salmon and Lake 
Trout 

Some Common Fish of Our 
Lakes and Streams 

Angling Ethics and Conclusion 


Written by an expert fisherman and a con- 
stant contributor to leading sports maga- 
zines, this book has another and most un- 
usual attraction for the angler—14 color 
plates, 11 of them being paintings by Fred 
Everett of the fish described in the book. 
The other 3 color plates are of flies and 
lures. In addition, there are many draw- 
ings by Everett of lures, baits, and fishing 
scenes. 


To quote the author of this exceptional 
book, “Ie has been my aim to isolate 
those fine points which are the dividing 
line between success and failure, and put 
them before the reader in an interesting 
and yet digestible style. I have gone into 
detail both on methods and on tackle 
needed so that the beginner will be able 
to find the information he is looking for, 
buc at the same time I have kept the sea- 
soned angler in mind and have covered 
those phases which appeal to him.’’ 
Unlike most practical books on angling, 
this book is most interesting to those even 
casually interested in the sport. From the 
author’s many years of experience, he 
has chosen the most interesting and sig- 
nificant episodes and related them as anec- 
dotes, each calculated-to display some im- 
portant point. 


Order this beautifully illustrated 
and valuable book now, 
only $5, from the 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mount Morris, lil. 
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Hard Versus Soft-Point Bullets on Game 


ODAY very few people in this coun- 

try use hard or full-patched bullets 

for big game shooting, on the other 
hand a great many African hunters swear 
by them for almost all of their shooting. 
However their shooting is a great deal 
different from ours. So much African 
game requires the use of full-patched am- 
munition to insure the bullet penetrating 
to the vitals. Some African hunters em- 
ploy full-patched ammunition even for lions 
and eland. 

African game such as rhino, elephant, 
hippo and even buffalo have very heavy 
hides and bones, and too often hunters have 
had soft-point bullets break up too quickly, 
with consequent loss of penetration, to in- 
sure clean kills. Stewart Edward White 
used the Springfield with common 172- 
grain full-jacketed ammunition, with spitzer 
point for a great deal of his shooting, espe- 
cially on the soft-skinned game of Africa. 
However it must be remembered that he is 
in all probability one of the finest game 
shots that ever entered Africa. The 150 to 
180-grain .30 caliber spitzer bullet is usu- 
ally very erratic after striking and this 
very fact, together with well-placed shots, 
is no doubt responsible for White’s success 
with it. It quite often, more often than 
not, tumbles and penetrates crosswise when 
any bones are struck and makes a wound 
about the same as that of a soft-paint bul- 
let. Too many times though it does not 
tumble but drills about the smallest kind 
of a hole, which allows game to escape 
and die a lingering death. I have person- 
ally seen it fail too often on deer, elk and 
coyotes ever to use it again myself. 

I once wounded a 6-point bull elk at day- 
light with a 220-grain, soft-nose bullet in 
the Springfield and after following him until 
dusk, landed two more 220-grain soft-nose 
bullets in him from the rear, the second 
of which stopped him. I put in a service 
150-grain full-patch load and started work- 
ing around to one side intent on shooting 
him through the heart. The bull was too 
sick to run, but at sight of me his hair 
stood on end and as he swung around and 
started for me, I shot him in the neck. His 
head was thrown up and the little spitzer 
struck square in the front of the neck, kill- 
ing instantly. When skinning out the head, 
I found the neck shattered, but the bullet 
had turned back and upward and was 
firmly lodged in the jawbone. 

I have seen deer that were shot broad- 
side through both lungs run off as though 
untouched, and some of them get com- 
pletely away with this load. Coyotes have 
often been able to carry off several such 
missiles for me, though each shot would 
usually, but not always, knock them down. 


OF THE hard-point bullets, those with 
a full round ogive or point like the 
old .30-40 Krag are by far the most relia- 
ble and usually drill straight through most 
anything on this continent. In this coun- 
try they are chiefly useful for finishing 
wounded game, or killing small game for 


By Elmer Keith 


fur. Again Africa is the exception to the 
rule and so many of the huge beasts of 
the Dark Continent need extreme penetra- 
tion to reach a vital area, that full-patched 
or hard-point bullets are an absolute neces- 
sity. 

For such work as brain shots on elephant 
and rhino, most full-patch bullets as made 
today have too thin a jacket, and are quite 
often so deformed or expanded from strik- 
ing the heavy bones, tusks or horns that 
they fail miserably to penetrate as they 
should. Full-patch bullets for African use 
on such game should have jackets, nearly 
if not quite, twice as thick as those in use 
at the present. Most of the large caliber 
full-jacketed bullets that I have examined 
have jackets but little thicker than the 
ordinary 220-grain .30 caliber full pitch. 





Killed with .300 Magnum, I! 72-grain 

9-degree boattail; filed and drilled, 60 

grains No. 154% Du Pont. Shot through 
the heart, 220 yards prone 


From this it can readily be seen that of 
the two, the smaller bullet, having much less 
resistance, has the better chance of getting 
through these heavy skulls without expand- 
ing. Understand I am not recommending 
the smaller caliber. However the jackets 
should be made heavier in proportion for 
the big bores, so they will be stiff enough 
to stand such work.* 

In January, 1931, Ovurpoor Lire Bud 
Cottar has a drawing of a bullet jacket that 
shows a lot of study and experience behind 
it. Such a bullet jacket would probably 
cost more to make but would be a vast 
improvement over those now in use. I 
believe this bullet jacket could be further 
improved by making the jacket thicker 
along the sides to further stiffen it. This 
with the solid point and heavy walls near 
the base should approach the ideal nearer 
than anything “we have at present. Have 
examined a lot of .400 bore full-patch bul- 
lets that had expanded, by the side walls 


*The Western Cartridge Co. can furnish to 
special order a_.30-06 cartridge with 220-grain 
speaatiy bullet having a very heavy jacket 
specially designed for use on African thick- 

mned game.—T. W. 


splitting and letting the point come back, 
so I believe that a little further strength- 
ening of the side walls in addition to Cot- 
tar’s improvements in his sketch would not 
be amiss. Such a bullet should hold its 
course without expanding, and penetrate 
deeply enough for frontal shots on ele- 
phants, providing of course that the small 
brain can be located well enough in such 
a huge mass of bone. 


Wil soft-point bullets we have a 
much more serious and complicated 
problem confronting us. Expanding bul- 
lets are of many designs, intended for use 
at different velocities and for different 
game. They may be divided into two gen- 
eral classes, namely the long, heavy, soft- 
point bullets .30-40—220 Krag and .30-06, 
the .35-250 Winchester, .405-300 Winches- 
ter, .35-200 Remington, and the long list of 
heavy English double Cordite rifles, such 
as the .450, 470, .465, .475, .577 and .600. 
The American .400 Whelen and many 
others could be added to this list. 

These long, heavy, soft-point bullets are 
usually used at velocities ranging from 
1,800 to 2,400 foot-seconds velocity and to 
my notion are much the more reliable of the 
two classes for any heavy game shooting. 
For our American heavy game, namely elk, 
woodland caribou, moose and big bear, also 
the heavy African antelope, giraffe, lion and 
buffalo, this type of soft-point bullet and 
approximate velocity are by all odds the 
most reliable. They can be depended on to 
expand at most any game-killing range and 
to give good penetration in their respective 
classes and on the game for which they 
are individually intended. 

Next comes the high-velocity class of 
expanding bullets and cartridges. All loads 
from 2,600 feet velocity up to the extreme 
high-velocity loads of .270 Winchester, .300 
Magnum, .375 Magnum, .250/3,000 and .276 
Magnum. The 150-grain Krag and even 
the 180-grain Springfield loads come under 
this class. This class of bullets is made 
in a number of different designs and thick- 
nesses of jacket, depending on the velocities 
they are intended to be used at, and the 
particular class of game they are to be 
used on. Some have hollow points, some 
cavity points while others are made with 
solid bronze points that drive back into the 
main portion of jacket, thus rupturing it. 
Some such as the U. S. C. Co. and Peters 
have separate hollow-copper points, com- 
pletely closed on the point, that drives back 
into the bullet proper on impact, much like 
the Remington bronze point. 

For light game of the deer class these 
high-velocity bullets usually penetrate to the 
middle of the body and produce very large 
wounds on expanding, which causes very 
quick clean kills. 

These bullets are intended primarily as 
long range missiles. Experience has shown 
me that the Springfield 150-grain and Rem- 
ington Hi-Speed loads will expand up to 
400 yards, also the new Western Cartridge 
Co. soft-point 180-grain. In the 300 Mag- 
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num the best long range missile I have 
found is the Western Tool & Copper Works 
172-grain. It will open from this rifle up 
to 500 yards. The .276 will do about the 
same, as will the .270 Winchester. The 
Remington 150-grain is one of the best 


range. Also the new Western 180-grain 
soft-point load is an excellent deer load. 
For sheep, goat and the African antelopes 


at long range in the 30/06 the Western | 


open-point 180-grain is no doubt one of the 


CUT your 


30/06 loads for coyotes and deer at long | 


best commercial loads. This is especially | 


true if occasional shots are to be made 
with it at heavier game at long range. 


ASULLET that expands perfectly up to 
200 yards may not expand at longer 


range, and a bullet designed with a thick | 
heavy jacket for large game may not ex- | 


pand properly on such soft-skinned game 
as deer. Care should be used to select the 
bullet that will come the nearest to the 
ideal for the particular game it is to be 
used on. For heavy game shooting in the 
.300 Magnum where an expanding bullet 
is needed, I have found nothing quite the 
equal of the Western Tool & Copper 
Works 225-grain in No. 69 cavity point. 





For heavy game with the Springfield I do | 


not believe there is a better load than the 


Western Cartridge Company 220-grain 
with small exposed tip of lead. But this 


is a very poor deer cartridge. In the .400 
Whelen where one wants all the destruc- 
tion possible the Western 300-grain soft- 
nose bullet will be found excellent.. For 
close range on heavy game the Western 
Tool & Copper Works 350-grain bullet is 


a better missile. This is also a better bul- | 


let for Africa in the .400 Whelen. I have 
found that this bullet will expand up to 
100 yards, but at 300 yards none at all, un- 
less very heavy bones are struck. 


Game should not be shot at with the | | 


Springfield or rifles of its class at over 400 | 
yards, better 350. With rifles of the .300 | 
Magnum class and in the hands of an ex- | 


pert, prone or sitting shot, this range can 
be extended to 500 yards, and that is the 
limit at which clean kills may be expected. 
For long range work a good hunting scope 
such as the new Noske is a great help. 

A few of the many bullets I have saved 
from various game animals I have killed 
in the past fifteen years are shown in the 
accompanying photo. The explanation of 
these is as follows: 

No. 1. Western Tool & Copper Works 
172-grain bullet fired through large mule 


deer shoulders at 200 yards, from .300 Mag- | 


num, charge 64 grains Du Pont No. 15%. 

No. 2. Point only, recovered from the 
jawbone of a 6-point bull elk. I had 
wounded this bull several times during the 
day and he turned on me at about 15 paces. 
As he threw his head up and started for 
me, I shot him in the front of the neck with 
a Springfield and the old service load. This 
portion of bullet turned back toward me 
and lodged in the jawbone. 

No. 3. Government 172-grain, 9 degree 
boattail fired prone with sling, through a 
coyote’s shoulders at 600 measured yards, 
with a heavy barrel Springfield Interna- 
tional rifle, 5-A scope and set triggers, 1925 
National Match load. Bullet had been filed 
and drilled at point but lacked sufficient 
remaining velocity to expand. This bullet 
bent and deformed in the sand after pene- 
trating the coyote’s body. 

No. 4. Western Tool 350-grain, .400 
Whelen bullet backed by a charge of 63 
grains Du Pont 17%. Fired through mule 
deer’s lungs at 60 yards. Tore 4-inch hole 
at exit and lodged in the ground. Deer 
ran nearly 400 yards after the liver and 
lungs had nearly all fallen out of the ani- 
mal. 

No. 5. Springfield old style soft-nose 
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fpr nae ap Ranger is the true economy 
shell—the shell for shooters who must 
keep down costs—because, though low in 
price, it does not sacrifice any of the Winchester hard hitting qualities 
and satisfaction. 


Despite its moderate price it gives you the famous Winchester Stayn- 
less primer—non-corrosive, fast, sure-fire ignition—the same depend- 
able primer used in all Winchester smokeless powder shells. It gives 
you, the perfect balance, moderate recoil and the ideal hardness 
of crimp which are marks of Winchester Shells. 
Rangers, in short, are made with the same ballistic skill and ae age loa as 
the famous Winchester Leader, Speed-Loads and Repeater Shells. All give their 
. utmost results in a Winchester Gun—such as Model 12— 
long known as “the perfect repeater.” Be ready when the 
at days come with Winchester Great Guns and Shells. 
ou’ll find them at your dealer’s. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


sc Taree 
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220-grain fired quartering into a 6-point 
bull elk at 40 yards. Bullet penetrated left 
hip and lodged in the liver. Only knocked 
the elk down for an instant. Charge 43 
grains, Pyro. 

No. 6. Old Krag 220-grain full-patch 
army bullet. I had filed a ring around its 
point and lifted off the end of jacket. Fired 
into running bull elk at 200 yards from 
Krag carbine, Bullet struck in top of 
white patch on his rump and followed up 
and completely shattered over a foot of the 
spine. Paralyzed the bull’s hind quarters 
instantly but did not kill. 

No. 7. Government 1925 National Match 
bullet, .30 caliber with point filed off until 
the lead core showed and a small hole 
drilled in this. I put this through a bull 
caribou’s heart and shoulders at 220 yards, 
from a prone position with .300 Magnum 
and 61 grains, No. 15% Du Pont. This 
bullet performed perfectly. 

No. 8 Western Tool & Copper bullet 
172-grain, .30 caliber. This bullet fired 
from heavy barrel 300 Magnum with 64 
grains No. 15% Du Pont at 450 yards, 
5-A Winchester scope prone. Was held 
on a mule deer’s shoulders but he jumped 
just as rifle cracked and I hit the left 
hip. Bullet shattered both hips and 
penetrated through owing to loss of ve- 
locity and consequently less breaking up 
of. bullet. 

No. 9. Old style soft-nose 220-grain 
Springfield bullet fired with 43 grains Pyro 
powder into a 6-point bull elk’s neck at 70 
yards broadside. This slug missed the 
bone, but mushroomed well and penetrated 
through to the skin on off side. Knocked 
the old boy down. I was very foolish in 
going up to this elk before determining 
that he was dead, and as a result, was 
picked up and thrown down the mountain 
several yards and he would no doubt have 
killed me if I had not had a good accurate 
S. A. Colt with me. This 220-grain bullet 
shows perfect expansion, and to my notion 


gives ideal performance in heavy game, 
though it is plenty small enough for ja 
elk, moose or bear. This elk dressed 


4 ? 
i 
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pounds clear meat, without hide, head, feet, 
etc. The meat of the neck alone weighed 
71 pounds; this being weighed one month 
after killing. 

No. 10. 350-grain Western Tool bullet 
for the .400 Whelen that I put through a 
large mule deer buck at 300 yards. Powder 
charge 63 grains No. 17%4 Du Pont. Bullet 
penetrated through heart and over a foot 
of dirt and gravel, but did not open as it 
had lost too much velocity after going 300 
yards, to expand at all. All deformation 
was done by the gravel. Killed deer very 
quickly, however. 

No. 11. Sharps 550-grain buffalo bullet 
backed with 120 grains F. F. G. black 
powder. I landed this slug on a very large 
mule deer buck’s hips, broadside at 103 
yards. His hips were all that was ex- 
posed around a tree bole. Bullet went 
through deer, then a snowdrift, then peeled 
a sapling and. richocheted on the snow for 
some distance. This is still a very reliable 
game load for any American game. This 
bullet fired from Sharps Creedmoor, side 
hammer rifle, caliber .45-120-550. 

No. 12. Full patch bullet as made by the 
Western Cartridge Company for the .405 
Winchester rifle. This was fired from my 
400 Whelen rifle with 64 grains of Du 
Pont No. 17% powder, into a crippled work 
horse at 50 yards. Horse was facing me 
with head held low as a leg was broken. 
Bullet penetrated brain, skull, neck and 
lodged in vertebrae in back of shoulders, 
perfectly expanded. This shows conclu- 
sively that our present weight of jackets 
are too thin for certain penetration on 
heavy African game. 

No. 13. This is another 350-grain West- 
ern Tool & Copper bullet fired from .400 
Whelen through a mule deer broadside at 
50 yards, wrecking the heart and lungs and 
tearing a 4-inch hole on exit. This rifle 


on such broadside shots kills very quickly | 


yet does not waste one-half pound of meat, 
as the rib part of a deer is very thin any- 
way. Also meat shot with this rifle is usu- 
ally bled out clean by the time the game is 
reached. 


Sorensen on Aerial Shooting 


DITOR ~-Outdoor Life:—Mr. Ness’ 

comment on Mr. Forsyth’s article on 
“Aerial Shooting in the July issue is to my 
mind, so far as safety goes, to the point. 
For several years I have been active in the 
work of training boys in the safe handling 
of firearms, as I consider accidents with 
guns the greatest menace to the shooting 
game. 

Now if the shooting game is to remain 
with us, we must put forth all our efforts 
to see to it that carelessness with firearms 
is not encouraged; that is to say, in target 
practice we must have a record of where 
every bullet stops, not just a mere guess 
that it did not land under someone’s hat 
or on the neighbor’s cow, making just an- 
other excuse for the “anti’s” to draft a law 
to stop shooting altogether. 

For the most part, aerial shooting with 
either hand gun or rifle is impractical, due 
to the fact that game moving directly over- 
head is rarely shot with this class of arms. 
I, myself, have done a great deal of this 
kind of shooting, and by experience I found 
that it was dangerous. Not so much for 
my own shooting—for long before I de- 
cided to quit that style, I had discovered 
that there was a certain element of danger, 
so I was cautious and had no accidents— 
but there was one element of danger that 
I could not control. As all exhibition 
shooters know, some members of the crowd, 
especially boys, are going to try to do the 
shooting stunts they see, and they do not 
always take the necessary precaution to 
prevent accidents. 

I am still doing a great deal of aerial 
shooting, but-I have changed to a safe 
method, and one much more practical for 
the hunter and all-around shooter. I have. 
just completed a record of 40 straight, 
targets 2%4-inch cubes thrown by myself, 
straight out, a distance of 25 or 30 feet and 
broken from 12 to 36 inches from the 
ground. Every bullet hit the ground not 
over 50 yards distant. This kind of shoot- 
ing is always safe. It can be done at any 
rifle range, or in front of a shooting gallery 
where only .22s are used. 


Now when it comes to sights for moving 
targets, or any other kind, I always 
use them. As the micrometer is the in- 
strument of precision to the machinist, so 
sights are the guide to accuracy to the 
rifleman. 

I have for some time been in favor of 
confining rifle and revolver shooting to 
safe shooting rules. I believe that the so- 
called tin-can plinking is not conducive to 
good training with rifle and revolver, and 
I also believe that it has a tendency to 
promote carelessness. I believe that every 








& 





One of Sorensen’s 244-inch clay tubes 

taking the count. Note how close to the 

ground it is. Thus can aerial shooting 
kept safe 








Sorensen smashing a 44-pint milk can 


full of water. Photo taken in Pennsyl- 
vania mountains 


bullet fired, whether in target shooting or | 


just plinking, should be put somewhere 
within sight of the shooter; that is to say, 
don’t shoot a hawk, crow or what-not, on 
top of a fence post, tree, or the brow of a 
hill where it is impossible for the shooter 
to see clearly the path of the bullet beyond 
the object shot at. If aerial shooting must 
be done, shoot straight out. 


and shooting parallel with the ground is 
good practice for game shooting. 


When it comes to sights, I want to say | 


that I have always used them for all kinds 


of shooting, and I do not believe that any | 





Many safe | 
places can be had for this kind of shooting, | 


kind of good rifle or revolver shooting can | 


be done without them. It is true, however, 


that a fair degree of accuracy can be ob- | 


tained, by a lot of practice, at very short 
range without sights; but as rifle shooting 
is primarily a long-distance game, and as 
accuracy is the aim of the single ball load, 
let us have sights, and the very best that 
can be had. I am sure that the making of 
good sights and good stocks has done a lot 
to bring rifle and revolver shooting to its 
present standard. I use a hunting telescope 
sight for practical rifle shooting. 
ANDREW SORENSEN. 
Ark. 


Editorial Note:—About a year ago Mr. Soren- 
sen issued a challenge offering to shoot a three- 
stage program with anyone, using only one rifle 
with one type of sight. No one accepted the 
challenge, but Mr. Sorensen received so many 
letters from interested parties that he shot the 
program and had it witnessed for record. The 
first stage was 20 shots at 200 yards from rest 
on N. R. A. decimal target, score 193. Second 
stage, 20 shots at 100 yards offhand without sling 
or palm rest, on standard American target, score 


187. The third stage was 20 shots at straight 
out aerial targets (2%-inch clay tubes), score 
20 hits. 


Size of Targets 


HAVE many inquiries from our 
readers asking for the size targets 
they should use in rifle and revolver 
shooting. While many targets can be ob- 
tained from various sources, the only of- 
ficially recognized and authorized targets 
now in use are the U. S. Army targets, 
the N. R. A. small bore targets, and the 
U._S. Revolver Association ‘targets. The 
following gives the sizes of these targets. 


U. S. ARMY TARGETS 
Target A Target B Target C 
Count and 200 and 300. 500 and 600 800 and 1,000 
Rings yards yards .. yards 
5 10 inches 20 inches 36 inches 
4 26 inches 37 inches 54 inches 
3 46 inches 53 inches 6 ft. square 
z 4ftx6ft.  6ftx6ft. 6 ft.x10 ft. 


: The bull’s-eye counting 5 is black. In addition to 
these, there are a number of special targets. 


’N. R. A.oSMALL BORE’ TARGETS 
Count 


and 50 75 50 100 200 
Rings feet feet yds. yds. yds. 
10 -150 in. .335 in. 89in. 2in. 4in. 
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The Rod and Oil 


for Easy Cleaning 


They keep your Gun in 
Perfect Shooting Trim 


The Rod—No wobbling—no bending—no com 
apart in the barrel. Marble Rods “‘with the z 
backbone’”’ never jam patches in your barrel. 
Oil—Cleans and oils at the same time. Dis- 


The 





Marble’s Nitro- 
Solvent Oil 
Used by thousands of shoot- 
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El 


other items every 8 


[ — a= coupon or write 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 





poe alt eree re an residue, lubricates and 


“MARBLES 


CLEANING - Cm 


Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick 
Saturate wick with Nitro-Solvent Oil and leave in 
barrel. State caliber or gauge. For rifles and 
shotguns, 6c. For revolvers, 36c. 


Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 

brass gauze cleaner. Built on spring wire to 
follarw the twist and remove all residue. State caliber 
of gun. Price, 50c. For shotguns, 75c. 


Marble’s Revelver Rod 
Very compact outfit. All parts takedown 
and fitin Pickel plated brass handle. Give 
caliber of gun. Price, $1.00. 


FREE BOOK 


pages. Showing a complete line of 

handy aeons eee ae ee 
nives, Compasses, 

pb rtsman needs. Send 


ay. 
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Rifle 
Cleaning 
Made in steel or brass with steel 
joints, this rod never wobbles, bends 
or comes apart in your barrel. The 
secret is in the steel swivel and steel 
joints. Comes complete with both 
jagged and slotted tips and adapter. 
Mention caliber and length of barrel, 

Price, $1.25. 
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Save 1/e the cost-Shoot | 


WITH THE MARVELOUS 


=Z-EP-= 


RELOAD CARTRIDGES | 


Available in TEN high power rifle calibers— 
-30-30; .32 Winchester Special; .30-40; .30-06; 
°300 Savage; -270 Winchester; .250 Savage: 
.303 Savage; 7 m/m and 6.5 m/m. 
With Zip the rifle can be used for either 
medium range, or high power and long range. 
Ideal for indoor or outdoor target shooting, 
and for small game. Accurate; no recoil; no 
smoke; no noise. No alterations to the rifle; 
nothing to attach. You simply fill the maga- 
zine with ZIP Chambers, loaded with our 


specially developed oe sealed against | 


moisture in strong brass cases and 
with REMINGTON KLEANBORE. 
ZIP Kleanbore propellants will cause neither 
rust nor corrosion; no cleaning necessary. 
ZIP—you will be astonished at the re- 

a and pleased at the low cost. 

pj Ze: | Each $1.00 

ZIP RELOADS (50 propellants 

and 50 bullets), Pkg. $1.50 

Prices F. O. B. San Francisco. If your Dealer 
— supply you, we will ship direct. Spe 
ify caliber when ordering. For a trial, enter 
4 ZIP Chambers and one porkase of Reloads, 
costing $5.50; or one ZIP Chamber and one 
package of Reloads costing $2.50. e guar- 
antee ZI1P—money refunded if not satisfied. 


age | 
se of | 


NATIONAL ARMS CO., Dept. C 


1683 Folsom St., San Francisco, California | 85 West St. 









German Luger 
AUTOMATICS 
9-Shot, 30 or 9 M. 

Caliberck inch 24% 


New German Sehee Auto. .25 Cal..........00+ 
Colt’s .22 Auto. 





SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Colt's .32 Automatic 





$1 00 deposit with C.0.D. orders. Send for complete catalog 
ARNOLD WOLFF, 1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


New tdeal Handbook 
30th Edition, Now Ready 


Latest information on popular loads for rifle, 
pistol revolver. Over 700 combinations list- 
ed. Complete tables and description of Ideal 
Reloading Tools. Sent for 50c. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
Middlefield, Conn. 




















“who ever saw a 


broken Lefever?” 


ONE 


LEFEVER 
TRIGGER 


A Lefever single trigger for only $4.60 on a new Nitro 
Special costing only $30.50. No more lost time shift- 
ing from one trigger to the other, just point the gun 
and pull the one trigger twice to fire both barrels. 


Fitted to a Nitro ‘Special you may ‘already have for 
only $5.25. 


Prices include the excise tax. 


Peewee mee ee oe oe ee eee eee 


i Please send Lefever catalog showing 
| suse in cster, Mo cian 


1 Name 


| Address 








Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. | 
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9 483in 835in. 1.89in. 4in 8 in. 
8 817in. 1.335in. 2.89in. 6in. 12in. 
7 #1.150in. 1.835in. 3.89in. 8in. 16in. 
6 1.483in. 2.335in 4.89in. 10in. 20in. 
§ 1.817in. 2.835in. 5.89in. 12in. 24in. 
Size of Cardboard: 11 in.x13in., 11 in.x13 in., 7 in.x9 


in , 14in.x14 %4in., 26 %in.x32 in. 


The 50 and 75-foot indoor targets are 
printed with five targets to a card, and 
the 7 to 10 rings are blackened in to 
give the black aiming bull’s-eye. The 
other targets are printed one to a card, 
and the 8, 9, and 10 rings form the black 
aiming bull’s-eye. 

U. S. REVOLVER ASSOCIATION TARGETS 
(Standard American Pistol Targets) 


Count and 20 yard 50 yard 
Rings Indoor Outdoor 
10 1.15 in. 3.39 in. 

9 1.88 in. 5.54 in. 

8 2.72 in. 8.00 in. 

7 3.78in. 11.00in. 

6 5.03 in. 14.80 in. 

5 6.69 in 19.68 in. 

a 9.12 in. 26.83 in. 


The 8,9, and 10rings form the black aiming bull'’s- 
eye.—T. W. 


Marksmanship Training 
Regulations 


‘THis department has consistently ad- 
vised that all who were interested in 
improving their marksmanship obtain a 
copy of U. S. Army Training Regulations 
No. 150-5—Marksmanship, Rifle, Individ- 
ual, the Army Training Regulations on the 
subject, which was obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 
cents in coin (stamps not accepted). We 
have been informed now that a change has 
been made and that the material on marks- 
manship is now contained in “Chapter I of 
Basic Field Manual, Volume 3, Part I,” 
and that the price of this chapter is 25 
cents in coin (stamps not accepted), obtain- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C._—T. W 


NewAcA Goods 


Savage Hornet Model 23-D Rifle 

HIS newest production of the Savage Arms 

Corporation is similar in breech action to 
the well-known models 23-A, B, and C rifles, but 
differs from them in having a barrel, receiver, 
and bolt of smokeless high pressure steel, with 
heat-treated bolt, and is fitted with an excellent, 
properly dimensioned modern stock. It is cham- 
bered for that remarkable little cartridge, the 
.22 Hornet. The rifle is completely described in 
a circular which will be mailed by the manufac- 
turers on request. Based on a thorough test of 
two rifles, we should say that with a little expe- 
rimenting with makes and lots of the .22 Hornet 
cartridge, one will find a lot which in these rifles 
will group in 1% to 1% inches at 100 yards. 
Therefore the rifle has much better accuracy, 
much flatter trajectory, and equal killing power 
to rifles taking the .25-20 and .32-20 cartridges. 
Much attention seems to be devoted to adjusting 
these rifles for good trigger pull and smooth 
operation. They seem to be the best medium- 
priced small game and varmint rifles on the mar- 
ket today—in fact, equal to many rifles sold at 
three times their cost. We can heartily recom- 
mend them. The plain rifle retails at $29.95 but 
should always be equipped with a %-inch leather 
gunsling and %-inch sling loops with screw studs 
which will cost $3.50 additional. The Lyman 
No. 42 receiver sight or similar sight by other 
makers is also recommended, but really, to obtain 
the maximum results on small game with this 
superbly accurate little rifle, a Lyman No. 438 
telescope sight ($20) or a 3-power Fecker hunt- 
ing telescope sight ($37.50) should be fitted. 





Ammunition retails at about $2.80 per hundred 
rounds. This is one of the few combinations 
where the poor man gets something really fine 
for his money, and the writer recommends it 
strongly.—T. W. 
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RitleéPistol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being ished. Write rate letter ori 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on guns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable om from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Extreme Range 

Editor:—What is the extreme range of .30-06 
Springfield rifle shooting a 110-grain bullet with 
3,500 foot-seconds velocity and .30-06 Springfield 
rifle shooting a 180-grain bullet, at 2,700 foot- 
seconds velocity when held at maximum elevation 
of 45 degrees? 

Would these bullets be dangerous when they 
came to earth? If not, at approximately what 
velocity would a bullet become harmless?—F. J. 
G., Wash. 


Answer:—The extreme range of the Spring- 
field rifle is as follows: 

With the Model 1906 cartridge loaded with 
150-grain pointed, flat-base bullet, muzzle ve- 
locity 2,700 foot-seconds, it is 3,300 yards. 

With the Cal. .30 M1 cartridge, 172-grain, 
boattail bullet, muzzle velocity 2,700 foot-sec- 
onds, it is 3,800 yards. 

With the Remington 110-grain Hi-speed car- 
tridge, muzzle. velocity 3,500 foot-seconds, the 
extreme range is not known exactly, but it is 
about 2,800 to 3,000 yards. With the. 180-grain 
pointed, flat-base bullet at muzzle velocity 2,700 
foot-seconds, it is about 3,600 to 3,700 yards. 

Extreme range with rifles is always obtained 
at an angle of elevation of 30 degrees, although 
the range at 25 degrees is almost as long as at 
30 degrees. Extreme range with rifles is not 
obtained at 45 degrees as commonly supposed, 
although that elevation does give extreme range 
with some cannon. 

At ranges of 400 yards or under, the 100-grain 
bullet fired at a muzzle velocity of 3,500 foot- 
seconds, almost always goes to pieces on impact 
with the earth. At greater distances, it may 
giance. All the other bullets mentioned above 
are liable to ricochet at any distance. 

All these bullets, even at extreme range are 
capable of seriously injuring or even killing a 
human being.—T. W. 


The Policeman’s Revolver 

Editor:—I am soon to become a member of 
the Chicago Police Department and I would ap- 
preciate it greatly if you would give me your 
opinion as to what make and caliber revolver 
would be the most suitable service arm. Also 
the make of cartridge which would be the most 
desirable. 

Would you recommend other than the regular 
factory-fitted sights in a revolver of this type?— 
G. S., Til. 


Answer:—Your letter of April 11 is a very 
dificult one to answer without going into a 
very long explanation. 

The first absolute fact with regard to revolvers 
that everyone must face, whether he likes it or 
not, is that until he trains himself in strict ac- 
cordance with the basic principles of revolver 
shooting, he can hit nothing with a revolver— 
literally he cannot hit a man at 10 paces. And 
the more he practices in a haphazard manner 
without a coach or a reliable guide, the poorer 
a shot does he become, and the harder will it 
be to make a good revolver shot of him. 

On all police forces, it has been found easier 
and quicker to train police officers into fair 
revolver shots with revolvers like the Colt Offi- 
cial Police Revolver or the Smith & Wesson 
Military and Police Revolver, both using the .38 
S. & W. Special cartridge, than with any other 
weapon, and so we find the majority of our police 
departments adopting one or the other, or both of 
these revolvers, and giving instructions with 
them. But neither of them is an ideal police 
weapon. They are large and heavy weapons for 
a police officer to carry continually, requiring a 
large holster slung -from the belt, and are con- 
sequently slow to get into action with. While 
one can learn to shoot fairly well in a short time 
with these revolvers, they are so coarse as to 
trigger pull and sights that very fine shooting 
cannot be done with them, real interest in shooting 
is not often sustained, and we seldom see a 
really fine revolver shot developed where these 
weapons are used exclusively. 


The .38 S. & W. Special cartridge which 
these weapons use is on the whole very satis- 
factory. There are revolver cartridges made 
which have very much greater stopping power, 
but the cartridges are also much more expensive, 
and they give a great deal more recoil, and 
it takes correspondingly greater practice at rath- 
er heavy expense to become a skilled shot with 
a revolver using these heavy cartridges. The .38 
S. & W. Special cartridge will almost always stop 
or disable the criminal, and it usually wounds 
rather than kills, which is often desirable in a 
police cartridge. On the whole, it is, therefore, 
a very satisfactory cartridge. If a cartridge of 
heavier recoil were used, comparatively fewer 
policemen would ever become even fair pistol 
shots. 

It is my own opinion that a policeman who 
wishes to be well armed and to be able at all 
times to utilize his revolver with maximum safety 
to himself and with the greatest efficiency had 
better proceed as follows: 

First, purchase a copy of Major Hatcher’s 
book, “Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use,” 
price $3.75 from the Outdoor Life Bookshop. 
Study it carefully and thus become familiar with 
handguns. Particularly, practice revolver shoot- 
ing in accordance with the principles laid down 
therein. The book is absolutely essential. No one 
will know much about revolvers or ever become 
much of a shot without the information con- 
tained therein. 

Next, I believe that for that unremitting prac- 
tice that is necessary io becomé a good re- 
volver shot, one should obtain a .22 caliber Smith 
& Wesson K-.22 Oustdoorsman’s Revolver. (cir- 
cular enclosed) or a .22 caliber Colt Officers’ 
Model Revolver. These are the finest and most 
accurate revolvers made, and continuous practice 
with them is very cheap, as the ammunition is 
so inexpensive. If this practice be conducted as 
laid down in Major Hatcher’s book, one soon 
becomes a very fair shot, and shooting becomes so 
interesting that one progresses to the point 
where he becomes a fine, dead, and lightning shot 
under all conditions and has absolute confidence 
in his ability with the handgun in all situations. 

Then, for one’s police revolver to carry when 
on duty, I think it would be wise to choose a 
-38 caliber Colt Police Positive. Special Revolver 
shooting the .38 S. & W. Special (or .38 Colt Spe- 
cial which is the same cartridge). Revolver to 
have a 4-inch barrel. This is a very efficient re- 
volver. It is small and light, easily carried, and 
easy to get into action quickly with. If one will 
train himself basically with the fine .22 caliber 
revolver, he will find that with just a little 
Practice with this light revolver he will shoot 
remarkably well and very quickly with it, it will 
be much more pleasant to carry day after day 
than a heavy revolver, and what is highly desir- 
able, he can get into action very much faster 
with it. 

Particularly, do not choose an automatic pistol. 
These are not nearly as reliable as revolvers, it 
takes far more expensive practice to become even 
decently familiar with them, and one cannot get 
the first shot off nearly as quickly as he can with 
a good revolver.—T. W. 


Supplemental Chambers 

Editor:—Will a supplemental chamber carrying 
a .32 caliber S. & W. cartridge harm the chamber 
of a Krag rifle? If not which supplemental 
chamber would be preferable, one that carries 
the .32 in the back of the supplemental chamber 
or one that the Marbles carry called Marble’s 
Auxiliary Chamber that carries the .32 S. & W. 
at the further end of the auxiliary chamber from 
the firing pin? Marble also has a chamber that 
will take a .32 Colt cartridge for a Krag. How 
far will these shoot accurately?—F. H. E., 
Alaska, 


Answer:—Neither the Marble supplemental 
chamber nor the Winchester auxiliary chamber 
will do any harm to a .30 caliber rifle in which 
used provided the rifle is properly cleaned after 
use. The best accuracy that can be obtained 
with either of these chambers in any .30 caliber 
rifle, with any of the pistol cartridges adapted to 
use in them, is about a 2%-inch group at 25 
yards, with a total absence of accuracy at 50 
yards. Also, no accuracy whatever can be ob- 
tained if the bore of the rifle contains the fouling 
of high-power cartridges—the bore must be clean 
when starting to use them. Usually, when using 
them, the rear sight must be elevated to about 
the 400 yard mark. They are suitable only to 
carry on a hunting trip with which to shoot 
grouse and ptarmigan. For this purpose, they 
are quite useful and practical.—T. W. 
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Notes on Skeet 


By J. P. 


Cuenin 


No. 1 


Note: J. P. Cuenin, who will conduct 
Ovurtpoor LiFE’s new Skeet column, is one 
of the most famous skeet shooters and all- 
around sportsmen in the United States. He 
has been shooting skeet four years and 
holds the record for the second longest 
straight run ever made—177. He has "made 
other skeet runs of 142, 131, 122 and 116. 
This year he won the Northern California 
Skeet Championship with 50 straight. 

Mr. Cuenin won. the all-around distance 
fly championship at casting, as well as the 
all-around accuracy fly championship at the 
national tournament at Buffalo in 1930; and 
the national all-around fly and bait cham- 
pionship at Chicago in 1931. Just recently, 





J. P. Cuenin on the skeet field 


in July, he won the all-around Olympic fly 
and bait casting championship at Long 
Beach, Calif. 

For years he conducted the Rod and Gun 
column of the San Francisco Examiner, 
and he is a member of Outpvoor LIFE’s 
Conservation Advisory Board. Letters on 
Skeet addressed to Mr. Cuenin care of the 
magazine will be answered personally when 
the subject-matter of the letter is confined 
to this rapidly growing sport. 

We suggest that all shotgun fans 
WATCH FOR CUENIN’S COLUMN 
ON SKEET which will appear in OuTpooR 
Lire each month. 


HIS is to be a sort of open forum for 

skeet shooters where we can gather 

behind the trap puller’s stand and dis- 
cuss the various phases of this most inter- 
esting form of clay target shooting. We 
can take up the more important shoots that 
are held throughout the country, the high 
scores made here and there by those shoot- 
ers who have mastered the game, and go 
into the whys and wherefores of guns, loads, 
etc., and from our discussions try to learn 
some of the finer points that will enable us 
to improve our shooting. 





It is have 


as 
learned if you read my articles on skeet in 
OurTpoor Lire, that this is the fastest grow- 
ing sport in the country, and the reason for 
its popularity is that it is the most fascinat- 
ing game ever devised for users of shot- 


my opinion, you may 


guns. I know men who never hunted any 
kind of game who have become real skeet 
addicts ; I know others who laid aside their 
guns some years ago, but after trying a 
few rounds of skeet they are now shooting 
more than they ever did, and I know men 
who had given up the old trap shooting 
game and who are now great boosters for 
skeet. That last remark is not intended to 
disparage 16-yard trap shooting, for it is a 
fine sport that has many followers. But 
it is entirely different from skeet. 

That skeet is extremely interesting may 
be seen by the fact that new clubs are 
being started everywhere, and that the clubs 
in each state are forming state organiza- 
tions for the purpose of making it possible 
to bring together the best shooters in each 
district and to learn what club can produce 
the best team. In connection with team 
competition I want to go on record as say- 
ing that for real enthusiasm the club back- 
ing a team shows more booster spirit than 
is seen on a football field or on a baseball 
diamond. If you think the spectators are 
tense at a ball game, just watch a gang 
of fellow members as they note the result 
of each shot fired by the contestants and 
how everybody carries score sheets to bal- 
ance the shooting of their own members 
with those of the other teams. 

I would like to hear from the secretaries 
of clubs that are to hold state or inter- 
state shoots and I would also like to know 
who won those shoots, who was runner up, 
the scores that were made and any of the 
high lights that would be of interest to 
skeet shooters throughout the country. 





Two points that should be taken up are 
the handicapping and the classifying of 
shooters. There are in every club a few 
men who stand out above the rank and file 
of members. How can we make it possible 
for them to compete for prizes on a fairly 
even footing with the other boys whose 
averages are just a little lower? If any 
club has worked out a satisfactory handicap 
system that meets with the approval of 
both the top-notchers and the boys just be- 
low them, I am sure clubs everywhere 
would be glad to hear about it. 


N THE classification of skeet shooters, 

what averages should put a man in Class 
A, or B or C, and should there be a class 
D? In the early stages of skeet shooting 
20 out of 25 was considered a good score, 
so some clubs adopted that as the standard 
for class A. Those who averaged 20 or 
better were then class A men. Those 
who made averages of 17 to 19 were in class 
B, and the boys who broke fewer than 17 
were grouped in class C. That manner of 
classifying may have been well enough three 
or four years ago, but with better traps 
that throw the targets properly, with better 
loads for skeet, and with the improvement 
in the shooting, an average of 20 out of 
25 is no longer high enough for the class 
A men. At the annual meeting of the 
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GREAT GUNS !/=" 


Dont Let Them 


Get Away” ¥ 









Bring Them 
Down With 


GENUINE 


AUTOMATIC 
SHOT GUNS 


Ww™ youare in the marsh 
or field, it is most — 
pointing to miss apparently 
easy shots. Most hunters in- 
variably blame themselves, 
but very often it is the gun. 
A genuine Browning Auto- 
matic—because of its perfect 
balance and superior perform- 
ance will improve your score. 
Making hard shots successfully will 
eens a habit— you'll be amazed at 


the results—never fatigued from car- 
rying a heavy gun—never flinching 






the Genuine Browning “oe and 


t to work operat gun, and 
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Your Gun Dollars Buy More When You Buy A Browning 


Highest in quality — Now it is also the lowest in price. No 
other gun can give you as much shooting satisfaction because 
no other gun gives you these features of strength, safety, per- 
formance and workmanship. 1. Magazine cut-out. 2. ble 
Extractors. 3. Forged barrel guide-ring. 4. Improved Safety. 
5. Browning system of choking — gives evenness of pattern. 
6. All co finished —all hand fitted. 7. Production under 
Browning Supervision by world’s finest gunsmiths. 


Before you buy any gun, send for FREE 36 page, il- 
lustrated catalog No. 102 and then see your dealer. 


BROWNING ARMS CO. * ST. LOUIS, MO. 


fee THIS COUPON 
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Sold by Dealers Every- 
where at this Price. 


Browninc Arms Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Skeet Shooting Association of Northern 
California this year it was decided that 
those who averaged 22 or better would be 
in class A, shooters who broke more than 
20 but less than 22 would be in class B, 
those whose averages are 18 or higher but 
less than 20 would be in class C, and those 
with scores lower than 18 would be in 
class D. 

Of course we all take a keen delight in 
shooting skeet just for the sport of trying 
to hit the elusive targets, but every so often 
the boys in any club begin getting “hot” 
for some competition, and the class shoot- 
ing stimulates those of equal ability. If 
three prizes are put up to be shot for by 
anybody in the club there are usually only 
a few members who have a possible chance 
to finish in the first three places, so the 
boys with lower averages are not greatly 
interested, but if the three trophies are split 
among the classes the fellows in each group 
are keyed up to a high pitch for they have 
an opportunity to win when shooting with 
others in their own class. This class shoot- 
ing also makes everybody try to improve 
and thus work up into the next higher 
group. 


The average good field shot, one who 
connects frequently with quail, grouse or 
ducks, will usually break at least half of 
his first string of targets on a skeet field, 
but when he thinks of the high scores that 
are being made regularly by some shooters, 
or when he sees old field-shooting com- 
panions breaking 22 or better, he is in- 
clined to be discouraged to some extent. 
Others who have never been very good 
shots in the field may get only a half dozen 
out of the first 25, and they are inclined 
to give up the game as being entirely too 
difficult, so for the benefit of both of these 
types of shotgun users I want to call atten- 
tion to one of the best skeeters in Cali- 
fornia, “Red” Hewitson of Tracy, who 
broke only one target out of the first 75 
at which he shot. He is now chosen reg- 
ularly as a member of the Tracy team. He 
usually breaks 22 or better, and has made 
50 straight. 


"THE man who makes a poor showing on 
a skeet field in his first few attempts 
should not be discouraged. His gun may 
not fit him properly, it may shoot too close 
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if he takes his targets before they travel 
very far, or it may throw a pattern that 
opens entirely too much if he waits until 
the bird is well beyond the No. 8 station. 
With a gun that patterns correctly for the 
shooter’s style of shooting, and with a gun 
that points where the shooter thinks it is 
pointing, or in other words, if it fits him, 
a man will quickly learn to break most of 
his targets, and then he will be another 
enthusiastic booster for skeet. 

There is one important thing about skeet 
that should be kept in mind at all times, 
and that is to follow the rules closely. 
When shooting just for the sport of it 
many men fail to hold their guns properly 
when calling for a target. Then they visit 
a field away from home where the referee 
follows the rules explicitly, and they must 
change from the style to which they have 
become accustomed. This may not bother 
every shooter, but some of them will miss 
what would ordinarily be easy targets, be 
cause the change of gun position may affect 
the placing of the butt to shoulder quickly 
or getting it into the right spot on the 
shoulder. When a shooter calls for a target 
in skeet, the gun must be in such a position 
that the referee standing ten feet from the 
shooter can see part of the stock below the 
shooter’s elbow. To “fudge” a little on the 
home grounds by having the gun butt closer 
to the shoulder than the rules permit is a 
poor way to practice. 

Another rule not always followed in prac- 
tice shooting is that of having the hand on 
the gun barrel in such a position that it is 
over the post at station No. 8. If a shooter’s 
hand is not over the peg when he calls for 
a target a strict referee might call a target 
lost even though it is broken. 

Clubs should always practice the delayed 
pulling rule and not allow their members 
to become accustomed to having the targets 
released immediately when the shooter calls 
“mark.” If a man expects the target to 
appear instantly and then is compelled to 
wait the full three seconds he might miss 
because of the delayed pull. 





In future articles it is my purpose to try 
to help beginners at this wonderful game 
of skeet so that they will improve not only 
in the breaking of clay targets, but in their 
field shooting as well. 


How Much Velocity Do We Need? 
By Chas. Askins 


at ag ago I wrote an article, 
“What Patterns Do We Need?” This 
will supplement that article. 

A long time ago, perhaps 45 years, a 
German named Armin Tenner came to this 
country and wrote of shotgun ballistics. 
I remember that he wrote “when you have 
put in powder enough, that is enough, and 
you cannot add anything by putting in 
more powder.” I didn’t believe him at that 
time, being bent on cutting down lead as 
much as I could, with a higher velocity. 
To some extent, now, I am inclined to 
agree with him, because we can do mis- 
chief with too much powder and too much 
velocity. What we really need is a killing 
velocity, at the maximum range of our load 
and gun. 

If we need maximum range, as in pass 
shooting on ducks and geese, then such 
range is dependent on the gun, on its 
gauge, on its load, on the choke, on the 
pattern, on the size of shot, and, lastly, on 
the velocity. That maximum range means 
the biggest bore we can get, the biggest 
load that bore will handle, heavy weight of 
arm, full choke and nothing else, large 


enough shot to maintain velocity at the 


distance we expect to kill, but patterns 
are not to be sacrificed to velocity, which 
might readily happen and has happened. 
According to the last letter I received 
from the late Charles Newton, the rifle- 
maker, he had become enthusiastic about a 
shotgun he was building. It was to have 
a muzzle velocity of 5000 feet. I was 
skeptical, and gave him no encouragement. 
Periodically, that kind of thing bobs up. 
Somebody with a high-power rifle in mind 
begins to theorize as to what could be done 
with a shotgun: that had modern rifle ve- 
locity. Straightway, according to the 
theorists, we could much extend the range 
of a shotgun, killing away out beyond the 
distances at which birds can be hurt today. 


ND then lead; lead would be cut in two, 
and all of us know that if we didn’t 
have to lead ducks we could hit ’em. Some 
people do not have to lead anyhow, but a 
lot of us do, when we get out beyond 60 
yards. 2,000-foot velocity shotguns would be 
fine, but the trouble is fine, soft shot pellet 
deformation, air pressure, and patterns. 
Shot as made at present, even the hard- 
est shot such as the copper-coated, will 





INVENTOR OF COMPENSATOR 


Col. Richard M. Cutts, commanding the 
Marine brigade in Haiti, demonstrating 
special types of fire permitted by the 


compensation of the Thom m sub- 
machine gun (standard equipment for 
Marines) 


stand just about so much stress; put too 
much pressure back of them, hustle them 
too fast in the bore, and the whole base 
of the load is more or less welded and the 
pellets leave the bore deformed. You could 
hardly expect such pellets to fly true and 
land within the pattern, and they do not. 
The highest velocity with which even No. 
4 shot can be driven and yet make a dense 
pattern is little over 1,000 feet, instrumen- 
tal (that is, over a 40-yard course). Of 
course, powders in their progressive na- 
ture make a difference, since if powders 
could be developed which would start the 
load gently yet drive it at a high muzzle 
velocity, the shot would stand up under 
the drive. Once on a time, maybe just as 
a project, the Hercules Powder Company 
loaded some 20 bore shells and sent them 
to me. The load was an ounce of No. 6 
shot, the instrumental velocity 1100 feet. 
Pressures were high, they told me, over 6 
tons, with that instrumental velocity of 
1100 feet. That is a very high velocity, 
equal to 1130 feet with No. 4 shot, which 
would indicate a muzzle velocity around 
1700 feet. I gave the shells quite a try- 
out, and the average pattern was 66 per 
cent, by no means a bad pattern for a 
20 bore. I sent some of those cartridges 
to the Western Cartridge Company, but 
they pronounced the pressure too high for 
safety. Some special lot of herco must 
have been used in the building of those 
cartridges, and I have not heard of such 
a thing being done again. I have men- 
tioned those shells, because they indicate 
that we may yet secure higher shotgun ve- 
locities without sacrificing much pattern. 
However, even taking a most optimistic 
view of the loads, I’d rather take chances 
with a 950-foot velocity load that threw 
a pattern of 80 per cent. 

The trouble with that herco load was 
breech pressure, which was pronounced 
dangerous. However, the general trouble 
with any high-velocity load of fine shot is 
air pressure—air pressure and, if the load 
could be driven fast enough at the muzzle, 
muzzle-blast. Driving a bullet out of the 
gun at a high velocity is one thing, because 
that bullet cuts the air, while driving fine 
shot at a high velocity is another thing be- 
cause the air cuts through the shot column, 
splitting it up, driving each individual pel- 
let on its own course, which is not apt to 
be inside a 30-inch circle at 40 yards. High 
velocity is great, but the instant velocity 








begins to materially reduce patterns, we 
halt the velocity. We have to, or cut our 
maximum range. 

The English have a theory which applies 
in any country. This theory says a killing 
striking energy should extend 5 yards be- 
yond the limits of pattern, and if it ex- 
tends father than that it is a waste of en- 
ergy. This means in effect that it is no 
use to drive shot hard enough to penetrate 
and kill birds at 60 yards, if you cannot 
hit it farther than 40 yards. That is what 
Armin Tenner meant when he said, “hav- 
ing put in enough powder, don’t put in any 
more.” Now of course, the bird makes a 
difference. A duck is much larger than a 
quail or a snipe, and you can hit the duck 
farther, also kill him farther, in my ex- 
perience. They are making guns now 
which the makers think will kill a duck at 
80 yards, but nobody ever did or ever will 
make a gun that will take quail at 80 yards 
—the bird wouldn’t even know he had been 
shot at. Neither would high velocity help 
a particle, though it might hurt by thin- 
ning the pattern that much earlier. 


E can dismiss the duck end of how 
much velocity we need pretty briefly 
with the statement that we need all the 
velocity we are liable to get with standard 
loading, that is, with shot charge in due 
proportion to powder. That is the kind 
of loading ‘any factory would give us. It 
is only the hand-loader who develops fool 
notions, as the old timers did when they 
persisted in loading a 10 bore gun with 
5 to 6 drams of powder and one ounce 
of shot, under the firm faith that so driven 
they could kill ducks better with an ounce 
of shot than with an ounce and a half. 
That kind. of half-baked conviction had an 
effect on 10 bore shell loading for many a 
day, during all of which time the factories 
refused to load more than an ounce and a 
quarter of shot in a 10 gauge, doing this 
clear up to the time when a twelve gauge 
was being loaded with 1% ounces. They 
have learned better now, for the standard 
10 gauge load is 15% ounces ci shot, the 
maximum load 2 ounces. Even with 2 
ounces of shot, of a size suitable for long- 
range killing, patterns fail well ahead of a 
killing velocity. Suitable shot sizes, how- 
ever, do not mean No. 6 and smaller, sixes 
being too small for use beyond 60 yards. 
Striking energy at various distances has 
been worked out by the Du Pont Powder 
Company, and when we mention striking 
energy per pellet, credit should be given 
to that company. Theoretically, it has been 
concluded that a striking energy of one 
pound per pellet is necessary to kill quail, 
and a striking energy per pellet of 1% 
pounds should kill ducks. Along with this 
required energy, we figure that three hits 
are needful to be sure of killing a quail, 
and four as the number that should hit a 
duck if he is to be killed in the air. Know- 
ing our pellet energy at a certain distance, 
knowing our pattern from having tried the 
gun and counted the pattern, knowing the 
size of our mark in square inches to be hit, 
we can calculate the distance at which we 
can both hit and kill ducks. If it takes 
four pellets to be sure of properly striking 
a duck, of striking him in a vital place, 
and each of those pellets must carry 1% 
pounds of striking energy, then the energy 
delivered on that bird is 6 pounds. The 
striking energy of a pellet of No. 6 shot at 
60 yards is 1.06 foot-pounds. It is difficult 
to get higher pellet energy than that given, 
though this energy might be increased a 
bit with higher muzzle velocities, except 
that patterns would then. fall off. -Never- 
theless, the principle remains that compar- 
atively small shot require higher veloci- 
ties than large shot, if they are to kill at 
extreme ranges. Under the conditions giv- 


en, sixes fall just short of a killing range 
of 60 yards, due to lack of pellet energy, 
but at 55 yards and under No. 6 is a very 
effective shot size for duck killing. lf we 
must go to 60 yards, then No. 5 shot will 
deliver an energy of 1.55 foot-pounds, and 
fours an energy per pellet of 2.20 pounds, 
or the fours will extend to 70 yards with 
a remaining pellet energy of 1.65 foot- 
pounds. It has thus been assumed that No. 
4 shot will kill single ducks at 75 yards, 
the load failing in pattern before it does 
in pellet energy. At 80 yards, however, 
if we are to take ducks at that distance, 
No. 3 shot will be required in order to 
maintain the pellet energy and penetration 
required. From all of which it can be as- 
sumed that we are not going to get any 
too high velocity with duck loads, so long 
as patterns can be maintained. A combina- 
tion of pellet energy and pattern never can 
be secured from a small bore gun or in 
small shot or in light loads of shot, and 
there you are for the duck shooting at 
maximum ranges, 


WHat I really had in mind in head- 
ing this article “How Much Veloc- 
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ity Do We Need?” was small game and | 
small bore shooting. Also what velocities | 


do we need in all the thousands of upland 
guns that are limited in pattern range by 
being more or less open-bored? For ex- 
ample, here we have a cylinder-bored quail 
gun, scattering its pattern over a 30-inch 
circle at 20 yards, not throwing a killing 
pattern beyond 25 yards, yet we want a 


load which will give the pellets a killing | 


energy at 40 yards, a distance at which 
we couldn’t kill a barnyard rooster if tied 
up by the legs and hung head down. 

I remember that years ago when we 
used to hand-load more shells than we do 
today, a friend loaded his cartridges with 
2% drams of powder and 1% ounces of 
shot, for quail shooting in a cylinder bored 
gun. He limited his shooting to about 
30 yards on quail, which many of us do 
yet, and he killed just as well and just as 
cleanly as I did with 3% drams and his 
load of shot in a modified barrel. Again 
mentioning the English, their loading prin- 
ciple is that if you shoot a cylinder-bored 
gun, keep velocities down, for if you put a 
heavy powder charge in a cylinder-bored 
gun you will scatter the charge all over 
hell’s half acre and the velocity will be 
no good to you whatever. Whenever you 
must raise velocities, according to our Eng- 
lish cousins, put choke into your barrel, 


and the higher the velocity the greater the | 


choke should be. 

Following this theory to a conclusion, 
800 feet of instrumental velocity would be 
high enough for a cylinder-bored gun; 850 
feet would be enough for an improved-cy- 
linder gun; 875 feet for a quarter-choked 
gun; and 900 feet for a modified or full- 
choked barrel. Now we will have to in- 
quire as to how this works out in actual 
practice, though we cannot take much ac- 
count of the improved patterns which would 
undoubtedly result from low velocities in 
a cylinder bore. 

The instrumental velocity of a load con- 
taining 3 drams of powder and 1% ounces 
7% shot is 895 feet, with a remaining ve- 
locity at 40 yards of 610 feet, having an 
energy per pellet of 1.05 foot-pounds. Keep 
that in mind; at 40 yards the striking en- 
ergy per pellet is 1.05 pounds. A load of 
2% drams of Du Pont and 1% ounces 7% 
shot has an instrumental velocity of 795 
feet, remaining velocity - at 20-yards 850 
feet, remaining energy per. pellet 2 pounds. 
Load 2% drams, 1% ounces 7% shot, in- 
strumental velocity 835 feet, remaining ve- 
locity at 20 yards 935 feet, energy per 
pellet at the distance 2.20 foot-pounds, at 
25 yards, 1.75 pounds. 
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it 4 which 


will when the bird 1s 
+} 


ot 1.05 foot-pounds will kill birds 
) yards knows it 
a quail or a snipe, 
lowest velocity load we have giv 
wder will be much 
at 20 yards, or the 234 dram 
even at 35 yards. In 
3 eaviest powder charge that could 
put in the gun would not afford the 
striking energy at 40 yards that 24% drams 
25 vards. Well, then, where is the 
for shooting more than 2% or at 
¥; drams of powder for work up to 
for work in any open-bored gun, 
from cylinder to quarter choke where range 
s limited by pattern: 
\s a matter of fact, there is no use for 
a heavier load. up to 35 yards, or, at most 
2234 drams. However, we are all accus- 
tomed to 3-dram loads and do not pay any 
attention to the recoil so long as the gun 
is of normal weight, say above 7 pounds 
gauge. The time may come, though, 
if it is not here now, when we will want 
12 bore upland guns of a weight not ex- 
pounds. I know, of course, 
have the 16 shooting the 
load I have been mentioning, 144 ounces, 
and I'd rather have the 16 than the 12, at 
the weight, but a lot of people are wedded 
to the 12 and will not shoot anything els 
Now, the Du Ponts give the free recoil ot 
a 6-pound, 12 bore gun, load 2% drams, 
1'g ounces of shot as 24.6 foot-pounds. 
The 234-dram load would have a lower re- 
coil as a matter of course, and in 2% drams 
the free recoil should not exceed about 22 
foot-pounds, which would be very low for 
a 20 bore. These figures can be compared 
with 3 drams, 114 ounces in a 7-pound gun, 
this being 30 foot-pounds, the limit that can 
be withstood in shooting according 
to Du Ponts. 
The point, then, is that if we could get 
the shells, loaded with 2% or 2% drams 
# powder in 12 gauge, we could shoot the 
loads in a gun weighing 6 to 6% pounds 
with great comfort, and just about all the 
<ecution that we can get trom any gun, 
so long as the range is around 30 yards 
and under, or not exceeding 35 yards. I 
do not know that we could get such am- 
munition, but I believe that if a demand 
comes for 12 bore guns of 6% pounds and 
under, a demand will also be in evidence: 
for loads containing no more than 234 
drams of powder and 1% ounces of shot 
The principle I have been trying to make 
ipparent is that if your gun is limited in 
by boring and pattern, there is no 
trving to augment range by adding 


RE we are, then. If a striking en- 

rey 

, everybody 

en the | 

en, 2% drams of pr 
e effective 

30) vards or 


necessity 
most 2 


0 vards, 


ceeding 6! 


that we gauge 


steady 


range 
use in 


powder. 





Dhotéun Queries 


answered by 


Capt.Chas.Askins 


mail, only a small per- 


inswefe d by 
entage being published. Write separate letters on 
1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Exnclos: 
3-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly 


(Jue stions 


Off Center 
ivage Model 28 


which 

nches to the 
The muzzle 
the barrel 
oon 7 


repeating 


throws 


is too 
over to the 
with 
have 


the ey 
is not centered 
stock, 

gunsmith or at the 
and 


you can 


not centered 
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If that 

stock to 

otten 

te cheek, 

rocess until the gut hoots to 
Fault may not be in t gun, understand, but 
its fit to cheek. fit it On the other h 

I had a pump gun tl set to take 

and had 

gun shot to the left I 


C. A 


apparent 
remedies 
nt your ta 
thin it dow: 
keeping 


center, for ” 


w it out 


with a screw 
tightened that s« 


had to send that 


wear, when I 


Improvement with Copper Coated Shot 
Editor A 16 gauge 


tern of 


that 

barrel and 60-64 
per cent in the other barrel, with ordinary chilled 
shot What could this 
pattern in using copper-coated shot ?—F., 


gun throws a pat 


50-55 per cent in one 


one expect same gun t 


T., Micl 


Answer Copper-coated shot, in 16 gauge guns 
loads, 1% 


patterns 5 per 


using heavy progressive powder 
expected to improve the 
cent In loads, 
so high, no such 
though the 
The diffe 
chilled shot 
ently caused 


most & 4 


NewAé&A Goods 


A Non-Selective Single Trigger for $6.50 


\ $6.50 single trigger, the price including 
d the U. S. Revem Tax, is the latest inven 


tion for Ithaca uble guns and the 
be installed in Ithaca 


older models 


ounces, 
can be 
pressure is not 
expected, 
evener pat 


ounce where the 
difference is to be 
shot will shoot an 


copper 
tern rence in tterns between ordinary 
and the « shot is ap] 


PI 
by the deforming tl 


r-coated 





trigger 


double except the 
Small delicate parts, which went into the cor 
struction of i 


this 


earlier 
Ithaca 
this non-selective $6.50 


lacking in 
fact the Ithaca 
trigger 


single triggers, are 
latest mechanism, in 

' 
single 


and 


with 
stalled is no complicated 
Ithaca. 
Ithaca 


more every bit 
rugged as a two-trigger 


While the l 


single trigger, 

4 tax, will still be 

built, Ithaca gun makers and salesmen say they 

prefer the non-selective 
} 


personal use re" 


selective 
ing at $33.00, including excise 


single trigger for their 
use it answers 


fifth as 


every 
much as _ the 


purpose 


and costs only about one 


selective trigger. 


Sidewalk Ringnecks 


(Continued from page 12) 


guns, standing at the 
end of the sidewalk. We stepped over a 
fence into an uncut meadow, and_ stood 
there five or ten minutes, waiting for shoot- 
ing light. 

At the foot of the hill we came into an 
acre or two of swale, a dense growth of 
goldenrod, sticktights and other growth 
favored by ring-necks during the hunting 
The grass was drenched with fog, 
and we were wet to the waists before we 
were a quarter way through. The swale 
produced nothing but before we came out 
of it we heard a gun crash over on another 
road a few blocks away and I began to be 
lieve there might be pheasants here after 
all. 

We came out of the swale into a little 
patch of uncut sweet corn in a truck farm- 
er’s garden. We started down the strip 
of corn, and within 30 ‘feet of the end 
it happened. I was just speculating to my- 
self which way a pheasant would 
there were any pheasants in this country 
and one got out of this very strip of 
corn, when—‘“B-r-r-r-r-r-u-u-u-p—” a big 
cock flushed off to my right, just behind 
Jerry. 

Jerry admitted afterward that he turned 
around twice before he located the bird. I 
didn’t want to shoot over his head so I 
waited for the ring-neck to turn, but he 
didn’t turn, not even after Jerry cut loose 
at him. 


and assembled our 


season. 


f 
go, 1 


Jerry was carrying a 
but he was so startle 
missing the first shot of 
forgot all about the other 
chilled 6s in the magazine 
there and watched the phx nt rocket 
over the truck patch to temporary 
along a subdivision roadside, mile 
We marked the spot with a mental 
started out in that general directio1 


ERRY’S second bird jumped al 

him out of a weed-g ditcl 
and he was ready for that one. A 
crash of the 16 gauge the ring-neck 
neat a wing-over as Jerry ever did 
can testify that’s saying a lot—and 
slipped in for a bad landing. Best 
he stayed down. There’s nothing | 
much as losing a wounded bird, a: 
game I know of that takes more 
than a tough old cock ring-neck. Thx 
carry lead, those gaudy white-co 
rockets of the cornfields. But Jerry’ 
gun and my single barrel are bot! 
choked, and what we got we took at 
range. Not likely to leave cripple 
way. 


grown 


Jerry's second bird jumped out of a 


weed-grown ditch bank 


We came out of the little swalk 
truck patches onto the grassy r 
where we had seen the first pheasai 
down. There was a brushy marsh 
no bigger than a city lot. We « 
it carefully and beat the roadside ba 
forth, but we failed to find our quarr 
we decided he had made a get-awa 
foot. 

High grass, weeds and sweet clover 
along the road as uld 


lar aS we coul 
That looked like the best bet and we 

away east, on each side of the road 
a little rise we could see the tiled 
of a suburban “estate,” and in spite 
one bird in Jerry’s pocket I couldn’ 
feeling that this was nothing but a 

believe hunt. 

The next bird that 
She flushed from a grassy 
me, the whicker of her wings warn 
that she was not legal quarry even 
I marked her modest grayish-brow1 
against the marsh. 

We were well toward the 
grass-grown roadside and within 10 
rods of the front yard of the “estate, 
a big cock burst out of the grass 
of me and for a breathless second I tl 
he was going to head straight towa! 
sun parlor of the house and get away. 
he thought better of it, swung off 
right, and Jerry and I trained our 
aircraft batteries and fired a broads 


close together it sounded like an 


got up was 
bank ahe 


end 








easant was caught in the cross 
d he folded up his wings and 
hard. Jerry gave me the credit, 
ur standing even. 
t his second ring-neck in a patch 
at the edge of an open woods, 
stakes bearing “For Sale” signs 
the road at regular interval 
nt hunt still had a lot of comic 
it it for me, in comparison with 
eck shooting I had done 
ere we struck off across a field, 
icut grass and clover, and 
ck to the truck garden cori 
’ 1 chance and scored 
ed back through the sweet corn 
the rows of frost-blackened 
cross the meadow and up th 
there was the sidewalk and pave- 
The boulevard lights were out 
he place still had about it too 
look of growing city plot to 
easant country. 
ew the ring-necks down on 
eside the car, and I looked back 
little valley and over the fields 
had hunted. I still didn’t be 


mv secors 


1 
the 


ned at me. “I told you I knew 
he began, and I nodded and 
k at him to head him off. 
lat my watch. It was 8:10. We 
the car not more than two hours 
1 at no time had we been out 
suburban homes. We had had 
good a two hours of pheasant 
s it has ever been my fortune to 
1 we hadn’t seen a single “No 
sign. Best of all, I realized sud- 
id opened another pheasant season 
roper way. My record was still 


I agreed with Jerry. “I knew 


Afield in the Midwest 


Continued from page 9) 


tiently. One duck came in, circled, 


ick, cocked its head to one side and 
it the tame birds quacking below, 


proved of them, flew on; we could see 
le back of the trees near the blind 


were stationed the rest of our 
Bang! And another shot. We 
the splash when its body fell. Once 
ll was quiet on the pond. 
ond later, from an unseen blind in 
tance, rang out an unearthly yell— 
tion of a Swiss yodel and an Indian 
It echoed for miles, growing 
sound as the echo appeared to 
the horizon like a boomerang. 
fool calling geese!” boomed old 
the clump of trees behind our 
he had perched himself on solid 
“He'll scare every duck in a thou- 
with that call of hisn.” 
* announced John as we 
vard to see, high in the sky four 
ocks flying in exquisite formation. 
attempting to penetrate here and 
n wind clouds, had discovered 
It shone now on their white, 
d wings, and made them glisten. 
as Canada geese, grayer and 
utiful. Their honkings drifted 
far below like the tolling of 
Majestically, in perfect squad- 
n, onward they flew, bound for 
élite 


rer se,’ 


Ww 


-this was no time to admire 
geese! Bill was wrong. The 
t scared any ducks, for at that 
nt innumerable flocks of mal- 
ed to come in from every direc- 
The sky was black with their 
ngs—for they too, like the geese, 
over the trees. 


i¢ 
Forty or fifty more birds now appeared 
1 
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“Don't move a muscle! They'll see 


u... the man beside me whispered 


rol be us, headed in the directi Oo} 
he large mass passing high above. These 
ew arrivals were close enough for us to 
wear the “cheep, cheep” that com trom 
heir wings, and not their bills as ad 
it first believed. But John made not the 


‘We can't shoot into as large a flock as 


that,” he explained in a whisper. “But get 
reac now while those lower 
(,et r gun re idy then aoi } / 





l\ the meantime Bill had tuned up ot 
1 l. The tame decoys 1 ¢ 


by pen heard, and answered. The air was 


Especially designed for 
each of these popular 


bursting with the cries of barnyard mal Bolt Action .22’s 





lards now adding their notes to Bill’s 


= al nouthpi ce. si cialis aia » Winchester : - 59, 60 

Peat pl Pgh ig 30 Pl ue | © Remington 33, 34 

ead of dropping lower, they appeared t ® Savage eee: 3 

ee, 0 65, 66 

watch!” John said. ~  |@ Iver Johnson X 
\lmost as he spoke, four mallard p a Western Field 


arated themselves from the rest 1 rie 

commenced a second circle, this time lower Single Shot and Repeater 

Their wings beat hard and close. We . wall etlawed debt ath ties 

could hear them, distinctly. A breathless inate aecusale “with two 
They swung in, close. ves ng distance between front 
“Now give it to them!” sights. Windage and elev. adjust 
John waited for me to shoot first " OCS ‘ N Ps ' nterterer 
I lifted my gun. Before getting it int age alie sepinaescle git Pag > ace a pebsebhigge tari 

proper place, the cheek not down close | 9 : aaa i i 

enough, | pulled the trigger. The hot | 

rang out. Send 10c for new Lyman Catalog No. 20 


No bird even slowed its flight. Instead, 
upward they soared, alarmed. 

Bang ... Bang! 

\ duck—the exact one I had aimed 
dropped its wings and made a nose-di 
into the pond. 

John laughed. “Well, why didn’t you 
shoot the second time?” he said... “J 
didn’t mean to wipe your eye like that, but 
[ couldn’t wait any longer. 

“Shush!... Here come tw 
Now get one!” 

The two he mentioned—a pair of green- | 
winged teal—had arrived unexpectedly. | 
They, like the mallards, had been intrigued | 
by our bouncing wooden blocks. Chey | 
commenced a_ circle—disappeared behind 
the trees. 

“Get ready!” came another whisper 

And from behind, a violent, throbbing, 
irresistible quacking from Bill. 

The birds now came back, almost ready 
to drop into our decoys. 

“Quick!” 

We both shot—two birds fell. 

What a moment! My first duck la 
turned over on its back, drifting on the 
crest of the current. 

“This is a peach of a gun!” I managed 
to say, swallowing hard. “I like it much 
better than that fancy double-barrel of 
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(SPECIAL ARCHERY SETS 


For young people; beautiful, 
hand-made, finely finished 

I-A: 4 ft. 6 in. Lemonwood Bow; $479 
i 23 in. arrows; 22 in. paper 

- Indian type, ash bow, $9se 


riple urved ) arrows 25 in.; 
22 in. paper target face 
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Clipthis adv. and order to-day. 
Send 4c. postage for big catalog. 


STEMMLER CO., Box C-9, Queens Village, N.Y 








A $6.50 non- 

selective single trigger as rugged as 
the 2 trigger Ithaca. Fitted to any 
new or used Ithaca, except the older 
discontinued models. Not fitted to 
other makes. 


yours. 

I was a 20-gauge Remington pump, 30 
inch full choke barrel, easy to hand 

balanced. John had given it to me a short 

time before, figuring, I believe, that having 

jump in between each shell I might be 





\ 
} 


“Ithaca lock speed will im- 
prove your shooting.” 


to | 
more accurate than if I felt a second shot Pal 
could follow immediately. Some men, | » pad for only $2.25is ss 


have since discovered, consider pum} 


( the best at any price. / »9~.. 
as dreadful things—unsporty, not stylish, and A 30 


forth. Five shells would perhap 
portsmanlike if the companion shooting 


Field & Trap Guns 
$40.55 to $900.00 


1 : oat ee 
alongside you had but two. I used ot 
three shells and this did not seem all out excise tax included. J 

- + for u = I | 1d ITHACA GUN co. , > 
ot proportion or a gunner who wouk 

., bd . ss. eee Ithaca N.Y., oe rae g 
probably take a week to get one day's limi PF © < “4 


“ CJ 
Pesca é 
Besides, for a woman experiencing her first Box 10 ys os s 
season of duck shooting it was inexpensive, 


because 





pleasant to us¢ of it ightnes 
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also there was no second trigger to con- 
fuse the finger. 

Although now and then our shooting dur- 
ing the early morning, noon and forepart 
of the afternoon, proved fairly exciting, 
and even the beginner managed to bring 
down another bird or two—there followed 
dull stretches in between when we became 
onscious of our cold feet and cold hands, 
cold ears and The sky dulled and 
the surroundings began to assume bleak 
and dreary aspects of gray water, frown- 
ing sky, and bare trees. 

Bill Brown had become bored with his 
lonely stand behind in the trees. He waded 
back to us. “Say!” he exploded as he 
stepped into our blind. ‘Tomorrow morn- 
in’ we'll be out at daylight before’n them 
pot-hunters. And we'll go somewhare else, 
too! <A fella would starve t’ death if he 
depended on his meat from this here pawnd 

I only heard your friend shoot half 
a dozen times all day!” 

Bill was disgusted. His feelings were 
written on his face more plainly than writ- 
ing. 

But good duck day, or poor duck day, 
there was a fascination about the sport hard 
to describe. The whistling of wings as 
the wildfowl soared by; the persistent call 
of the penned decoys; the added duck per- 
suasion of Bill; the mystery of the fall sky; 
the day as it progressed from the glamour 
of pink dawn to early morning; noon and a 
“snack” washed down by a cup of hot 
coffee; late afternoon and a large evening 
flight with birds lighting all about us—all 
these things contributed to make that first 
taste of shooting ducks something long to 
be remembered. 


noses. 


NE more day we spent with the 

Browns. Bill, the first evening, had 
bewailed all during supper the absence of 
“th’ big bunch o’ birds” he had expected to 
find on the “pawnd.” Sunday’s blind, as 
Bill hoped, did decidedly better for us all 
Before noon the two men had bagged their 
limit. 

While we carried our luggage, muddy 
boots and sundry belongings from his house 
to the car, Bill’s voice followed us about. 
“Th’ blackjack ought’a be in next week- 
end,” he was saying. “If you folks care 
t' come back—just send me a wire.” 

We thanked him. We were anxious to 
be off, so as not to necessitate motoring 
too many hours in the darkness of night. 

“Say!” It was Bill again. He contin- 
ued to stand by the car, loath to let us de- 
part. “If you or any o’ your friends would 
ever care t’ lease up any good land on th’ 
river somewhare, I can still bait them 
pens.” His good eye broke into a smile, 
and he cleared his throat. The sun played 
across his thick glasses, and illumined for 
us, as though they were two small round 
picture frames, the gentle, humble soul be- 
hind those two eyes which had already 
witnessed the yearly migrations of thou- 
sands of wild ducks. 

“I'd kinda enjoy one more winter with 
th’ birds,” he said. 

(Continued in next issue) 


A Wyoming Hunt 


(Continued from page 7) 


we jumped a bull elk but didn’t get a 
sight of him. He winded us about a hun- 
dred yards away in heavy timber and 
started on a wild dash that went right 
through everything. At one place his 


tracks led straight to an eight-foot jump- 
of with a maze of fallen timber at the 
bottom, but the bull didn’t hesitate in the 
slightest, just took it in his stride. 

The ninth day we broke camp, packed 
up, and headed for Granite Lake. “There 
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are bound to be moose there,” opined 
Ivan. “All the moose can’t just disap- 
pear out of the country. They must be 
somewhere.” 

The spring before Ivan had cut a trail 
into Granite Lake and opened it up to 
hunting and fishing. The trail led right 
by a dozen of the finest moose swamps 
in Wyoming and we passed by all of them 
and arrived at the lake a little after noon 
withuut having seen a moose or a moose 
track. That finished us; if Granite Lake 
couldn’t supply a moose then we were 
whipped. We'd hunt sheep. So we 
turned back over Ivan’s private trail and 
about four o'clock arrived at a_ big 
meadow called Elk Park. As usual, we 
passed off on Huck the job of making 
camp and Ivan and I climbed a high butte 
overlooking the three Crazy Lakes. We 
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watched them until dark jor moose but 
all the moose we saw were ducks. 
We had four pack horses and _ three 


saddle horses and at night we always 
picketed one and let the other six run 
loose, with a bell on one. This particular 
night the horses decided to go back to 
the ranch, so Hank was off at daybreak 
to catch them. As Ivan and I sat around 
eating breakfast he remarked that maybe 


he'd better reverse that sock that he'd 
been wearing wrong-side-out, it might 


help our luck. He further remarked that 
his hunting knife was dull and that he 
intended to leave his whetrock in one of 
the packs, for a dull knife and no whet- 
rock always meant game to skin. Huck 
arrived with the horses about nine o'clock 
and when informed of all our prepara- 
tions for a big day burrowed down into 
his duffle bag and found a little ivory 
monkey to hang around his neck. Off we 
started at ten o'clock, bound for Pilot 
Mountain to hunt sheep. 

It had snowed a little the night before 
and the morning was clear and frosty. 
After a mile with the pack horses Ivan 
and I turned off along the Crazy River 


trail to take a last look at a coupl 
moose swamps. As we came within s 
of the first swamp we heard high 
clear on the frosty air an elk bug! 
The notes were very musical and 
like a flute than anything [I could 
pare them to. 


66 HAT’S no amateur like the | 
bull we heard,” said Ivan, “he 
old fellow. The trail goes that way 
ease over in his general direction. 
The bull bugled twice more in the 
five minutes and then was silent and a 
half a mile we were about ready to 
mount and proceed more cautious! 
foot. We were approaching a coupk 
low ridges about fifty yards apart 
little hollow in between, Ivan in the lead 
and as he rode up to the top of one ridg 
he saw a tremendous rack of horns « 
ing into sight over the opposite ridge 
at the same time noticed four cows d 
in the hollow, the nearest not twenty 


yards away. He dared not dismount 
one side, but pulled in his horse, 
right back over its rump and _ started 


motioning to me, I was twenty yards 
the rear and hadn't seen anything but 
got off the horse and had my gun out oi 


the scabbard in short order. When | 
was about half way to Ivan the bull let 
out a bawl that sent the echoes ringing 
through the forest for minutes. He had 
sighted Ivan’s horse and was ready 


battle, but old Chief just stood there at 
peace with the world. The wind was 
our favor and as the old bull stood thers 
waiting for an answer to his challeng: 
came up on the run. “He's got about 
seventeen points,” said Ivan as I saw tl 
chest of something framed between tw 
trees. I didn’t see his horns, I didn't 
the four cows there in front, I just 
stopped in the middle of a jump, got m 
front sight on the middle of what I sa 
and blazed away. 

Bang! Off he goes to the right. 


Bang! He's gone. 

I got a glimpse of the old boy’s 
as he dashed away and one look 
enough. He was big 

“You hit him,” said Ivan. “He sagge 
back on his haunches at the first s! 
Let me tie the horses and we'll go 
him. He's a king with a king’s cro 


Ww found a bunch of tracks going 
the direction in which the bull 
started. The bull didn’t have a ver 
foot to distinguish him from a cow 
there were lots of cows, which mad 
hard tracking. We milled around a 
and couldn't get started. 


“I'm stuck for a minute,” said 
“but sit down and I'll have it worked 
in a little while. Anyway there's 


blood so you must not have hit him. H 
may be grazing right now a quarter 
mile from here. With a head like 
we'll track him all day.” 

About that time Huck arrived, ha 
heard the shots and left the pack trai 
shift for itself. And was I disgus 
\ nice easy shot at fifty yards and 
stead of taking a little time I had to g 
bang away on the run. Of course, t 
was the perfectly proper thing to do si! 
the bull was liable to decide at ans 
ute that old Chief was a horse and 1 
rival bull, but it hadn't worked. 

Ivan and Huck picked up 
bull’s track several hundred yards 
where he started. “I don’t know how 
got here,” worried Ivan, “but we'll fig 
that out later. He is just trotting sl 
and isn’t hurt or scared.” 

A hundred feet further on Ivan ca 
“Here’s blood!” ; 

A second later Huck said, “Theres 
more blood, lots of it, frothy blood!’ 


¢ 


soon 








hit in the 


He's 
ust as good as ours.” 
sight of blood put me on wings; 


shot. 


To have a shot 
Ivan could get 
miss was pretty 
blood! Frothy 


all over. 

that even 

and then 
And now 


clowed 
trophy 
over 


tening. 


T ight of the 
lped us and we made rapid prog- 
half a mile, with a little blood 


Snow 


indred feet or so to encourage us. 


“Listen! There he goes! He's 
ing down, he won't go far. 
Sure enough we soon came to where 


ill had been resting. Lots of blood. 
ead 1s joined here by two cows,” said 
Don’t shoot a cow.” 
ttle later, around the corner of a 
d over a little rise, Ivan, in the 
stopped dead. There, about seventy 
iway with his rear squarely to- 
and his head low, stood a very 
! I don’t see any horns.” 
| saw what looked like an ordinary 
ut n with about an inch thickness of 
t all over it. Down on one knee. 
e puffing from the hard traveling 
| let the excitement my gun was wobbling 
er the landscape, but I finally man 
steady it. 
‘! Off he went behind the trees. 
at Bang! Just in case he happened to get 
in the way of the bullet. 
hers You got him,” exulted Ivan. 
Re | nt off on three legs. He's sick 
urrying one leg.” 
was Huck’s first sight of the elk 
tw | he ventured the opinion that some- 
hody had tied a couple of trees to the 
elk's head in place of horns. 
he elk tracks showed the right hind 
i lragging. 
hundred yards farther on. “There 
es!” Too fast to shoot. 
hundred yards more. “There he 
He's down!” And there was the old 
h struggling to rise; his nose up, 
back, sides heaving, tongue out, 
é vild. He got his forelegs under 
it the hindlegs just wouldn’t follow. 
And the chase was ended. It 
it! How much more excitement 
he had dropped at the first shot! 
see if he has teeth to go with 
id,’ said Ivan. And, sure enough, 
The teeth were very dark 
ly colored, by far the hand- 
set any of us had ever seen. 
like that,” remarked Huck, “only 
rom carrying an ivory monkey.” 
k it was the dull knife,” said 
look at the job ahead of me 
whetrock.” 


“He 


and 


ead had a fine basket shape and 
perfect six-pointer except for one 


T 


nt which had started to grow 
apparently been injured while 
elvet, and had curved in a little 


the center. The spread was 50 
length of beam 52 inches, length 
basket 13 feet, 3 inches, with one 
brow point and 20-inch royal 
But what made the head so im- 
looking was the tremendous beam. 
beam gives an appearance of 
ess and dignity to a head that 
Ise does and those beams were 
eight and nine inches in circum 
ll the way from the burr out to 
hey forked to form the fifth and 
nts. They looked good to me. 

ld bull had been a fighter, all 
He wasn’t large in body, about 
hundred pounds on the hoof, but 
those horns he must have been a 
ible antagonist. His shoulders 
k were covered with old scars and 


} 


lungs. 


night before 
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the tips ot tour otf his points were 
hipped 
| was shooting a Winchester bolt ac- 


ion rifle of .30-'06 caliber with 180-grain 
expanding-point Winchester ammunition. 


Che first bullet had taken him squarely 


n the middle ot the chest, severed his 
vindpipe, and apparently exploded in his 
ungs. All the blood he dropped came 
rom his windpipe. The second and 
fourth shots were misses, but the third 
bullet really did its business. It had 


entered the left hip, penetrated a foot of 
heaviest hip muscles, smashed the 
pelvic bones to bits, disconnecting the 
two hind legs, and a part of it had ranged 


tne 


on forward and gone out of the right 
flank. Some execution! 
Ivan and I skinned and butchered the 


elk with our dull knives while Huck went 
back to collect his pack train, take them 
to the ranch, and return with two pack 


horses to take out the elk. That took 
him several hours and we had to cut a 
trail from where the elk fell back to the 


main trail so we could get the horns out 
on a pack horse, so it was long after dark 
arrived at the ranch. We 
care. We were happy. 


before we 
didn't even 
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the pack horses bucked his pack off and 
stepped on Ivan’s foot during the morn 
ing, and my heel was still sore from 
torn boot of several days before, but we 
started a limping procession up _ the 
mountainside atter those two little rams 
By noon we had firmly convinced our- 
selves that it would take all day to get 
near the rams, so we gave up sheep 
hunting as a bad job and rode on down 
to where Huck had made camp. 

Willow Park is just a big patch ¢ 
willows, most of them about five feet 
high, with several swamps nearby. Ivar 
and I watched one swamp that night and 
found on looking around next morning 
that a big bull moose had spent the eve- 
ning in a swamp just 200 yards from the 


one we were watching. The next eve- 
ning we got on a pinnacle from which we 
could see all the swamps, but saw only 
one small cow moose. 


HE next day was our last day, and we 
were up before daybreak and on out 


lookout peak. And right out in _ the 
middle of Willow Park was what we had 
been searching for so hard for sixteen 
long days—a bull moose. It wasn't the 














A good basin for sheep 


HE next day Ivan and Huck packed 

our outfit up to the headwaters of 
Pilot Creek on the slopes of Pilot 
Mountain and | tried hunting on horse- 
back with Lawrence Nordquist, the own- 
er of the ranch we used as a base. We'd 
ride a little while until we'd hit a likely 
looking spot, then get off and do a little 
snooping around, on foot. But no game. 
We arrived at camp about dark and 
turned in early. 

The next day Ivan and Lawrence spent 
climbing. They glassed all the surround- 
basins but didn’t see a sheep and 
few tracks. Huck and I hunted deer 
on a ridge near camp. Just before dark, 
vhen we were all in camp discussing the 


ng 
very 


sheep situation, three ewes and a lamb 
walked out of the timber on the side of 
a mountain about a mile away. Next 


morning Ivan and I started after the ewes 


and lamb; it was very hard climbing 
steep slopes, loose rocks, snow, no air 
When we got high we located fourteen 
ewes and lambs and two small rams on 
the opposite mountainside. So it was 
back down into the valley and up the 
other side only to find the ewes gone and 
that the rams had joined another band 
of a dozen ewes about a half mile away 
across country that we couldn't cover 
before night. Back to camp for us. 


We broke camp next morning and sent 
Huck down into the valley to Willow 


Park for a last try at moose. One of 


big bull whose tracks we had seen, but 
a very little bull. Anyway, he had horns 
and he was the first and only bull moose 
we had seen, so down we climbed from 
our lofty perch, forded Clark’s Fork 
where we came to it, and dashed for the 
edge of the willows. We managed to get 
a high clump of willows between us and 
the bull and got to within a hundred and 
twenty-five yards of him. He saw us and 
stood there broadside looking at us, his 
head and back showing above the willows 

“Catch a breath before you shoot and 
hit him the first time.” 

I was puffing and blowing and my gun 
barrel was making circles 

Bang! The moose didn't move. 
missed him.” 

sang! Off he went! 
shoulder.” 


All I could see was his back 


“You 


“Got him in the 


sang! Bang! “You're shooting high 
Bang! “You're low.” 

Bang! Click! “Reload and come on.” 
Off we went on the run and I man- 


aged to fumble a few more shells into the 
gun. The moose was about two hundred 
yards off and going strong. 

“Look out, Ivan.” Bang! And down 
he went! We had gotten our moose! 

He was a nice little fellow with a hand- 
some black scalp, very long bell, and 
horns that spread 30 inches with sym- 
metrical palms of six points each. A 
small moose but the first I had ever seen 


] 


and gotten on the last day of s 
days hard hunting, s he was ¢« 
enough for celebration. 

I found that I had missed th 
the first shot and hit hi the next 
times. He ran away h five . 
bullets scattered all over hin 1, bu 
sixth put him down. 


Sim behavior of the 180-grain exy 
ing-point ammunition | used was 

One bullet went through ar 
breastbone and perhaps an inch o 
flesh and then exploded in his lung 
ther penetrated a hip, pulverized se 
square inches of pelvic bones and 
out of the opposite flank One 
penetrated about two inches of a m 
smashed the bone, and | 


I 
erratic. 


foreleg, 
] 


under the skin on the opposite side 
inches from where it entered; ar 
one shot clear through the moose 
chest, mushrooming nicely: a thir 
tered the moose in the I ) penet 
about forty inches of fles! and 
mushroom at all, in fact where it 
bone on the way the case was de 
So for heavy game it’s 220-grair 
points for me from now 
Anyway, we had a good time 

our hunting trip was mostly hunt 
I'll live it all over again many, 1 


more times, particularly that tentl 
when we chased the big « 


The New North Revisited 


(Continued from page 17) 


favorable, we made an easy approach 
ing the latter part of which we k 
enormous muskrat house between ours« 


and the moose. Arriving at 
climbed on top where I could see over 
marsh. A careful look with the bino 
disclosed a cow and a calf. Bob a 
both had a hunch that there 
the bush waiting, and I spent a mos 
comfortable half hour on top of 
muddy, smelly muskrat house, the gui 
on my arm, constantly searching the 


low and birch-covered shores for a 
but to no avail. Finally the cow an 
finished their feeding, waded ashore, 
disappeared. Thus ended most of 


moose hunts 
On the Highstone Lakes there are 
sandy beaches, all of them thickly trar 


by deer. They love to play on t 
beaches in the evenings. Back of 
beaches are level grass and moss-c: 

stretches of rather open forest. I: 
such place we had made our camp. | 
old woodsmen and rather fussy about 
tails, we had each brought our own 

tent so we could fix them up just ex 
as each wished. Bob had a Forester 
and mine was a little leanto tent « 

own design. Here on Highstone Lal 
decided to fix up a model camp, just 


actly as we thought it ought to be 
selected a fine, level spot where we 
get a glimpse of the lak 
that protected us from strong 
the water, and we pitched our tw 

facing each other, ten feet apart, wit! 
camp fire in between. Never have 


ake throug] 


breezes 


perienced so perfe ct or comfortable 
of arranging a camp as this. We ca! 
this way always, thereafter, and we 
that, after the tents were pitched, 


spruce tree tops, lopped off and piled 1 
the open end of the enclosure, whence « 
the hardest winds, caused _ the 
to draw excellently, and the smoke t 

straight up, entirely eliminating s! 
nuisance. In the cool evenings the 
warmed and lighted the entiré 


alway S 


1 
enc 


as well as the tents, and on rainy day 
rain drops seemed to be vaporized b 





o 


we 


Poh ne yee Min de 


that the nclosure between the 
was always dry 
Poth of us had the most modern of 


—the air mattress—and we _ were 
rfectly comfortable. I also had a Woods 
rdown robe, and have never slept so 
‘tably or so soundly in camp as I 

in it. Indeed, with good food, good 

ts at night and hard work paddling, 
ging, and wood-chopping, we were in 

did physical shape and as hard as 

ls. I lost four inches around the waist, 

it not a pound in weight. In two weeks, 
we were taking enormous packs over 
rtages with the greatest ease—pretty 
comeback for two old desk soldiers. 


T= longest of the Highstone Lakes ex- 
tended way to the northwest from our 
camp, its farther end some fifteen miles 
way. We hunted up that way one day, 

most delightful paddle. Just to the north- 

east of its end lies a long arm, and up 
that we proceeded. On that arm was a 
little bay, its entrance masked and hidden 
in island, just the kind of place one 

ves to poke the bow of his canoe into, 

expecting something to turn up. And it 
‘ did, this time, in the form of a bull 


a cow having a love feast shoulder- 
deep in the water off a little marsh. The 
wind was just right and blowing hard 


gh to deaden all small sounds. With 
Bob in the bow, I quietly pushed the canoe 
through the reeds and grass to within 
five yards of the moose, and there 

t and watched their antics, our heads 
evel with the tops of the reeds. They 
re dancing around each other having a 


" 


time. The cow sang, or rather 
inted, her love song repeatedly. They 
] 


just exactly like two fat old women 
ld-fashioned black bathing suits disport- 
mselves in the surf. Most of thi 
they were shoulder-deep in the water. 
Neither was feeding; they seemed, rather, 
be waltzing and showing off before eacl 


other. Finally, after about fifteen minutes 
of this, the bull climbed out of the water 


tarted for the bush. The time for ac- 
had come. Just as he was about to 
ter the bush, Bob’s first bullet caught 
his left shoulder. His hair was so 
wet, I could plainly see every bullet hit by 
the splash of water. The bull then lurched 
willow bush, which fringed the 
ly to stagger out again immedi- 
The second shot struck him in the 
shoulder, the third in the point of 
He then jumped into the water 
but immediately turned around and 
ped out, when the fourth and last shot 
the left shoulder, and he subsided 
shore, his hindquarters in the water. 
nally, think this moose would have 
bed to the first shot, but Bob was 
no chances. He wanted that moose, 
st moose, and he certainly did fine 
‘, putting in four shots in less than 
nds, all well placed in the vitals. 
is using his old rifle, “Meat in the 
30-06 Springfield, which he had 
delled by a well-known gunsmith 
while he was on duty there after 
Vorld War. He used ammunition 
h he had hand-loaded himself with 
nt No. 17%4 powder and the 220- 
Winchester soft-point bullet. An 
nation of the moose showed that at 
wo of the bullets, striking in the 
Iders, had passed clear through the 
which is most unusual and speaks 
well indeed for the load. 
p DDLING back to camp that night, 
th canoe laden with head and meat, 
countered a hard thunder storm. It 
very beautiful to see the sky effect 
he flashes lighting up the shore of the 
Just before the rain broke on us, 
beached the canoe, helped by the vivid 


‘ 
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flashes of lightning, turned it over, put all 
the duffle underneath, and crawling under 
ourselves, weathered the storm there. 
This country has very appropriately been 
called ‘he Silent Places”. We experi- 
enced day after day when there was neve! 
a breath of wind, when the lakes and riv- 
ers were like mirrors of molten lead, and 
the smoke of the camp fire ascended in a 
thin vertical line to the zenith. It 
still that we could hear clearly the oc 
casional splash of a muskrat or duck o1 
the shores of lakes two or three 1 
away. On such nights the silence was al 
most oppressive, broken only by the rar 
hoot of a great horned owl, or a far dis 
tant howl of a wolf, and, once or twice 
the bark of a fox. As I lay in bed before 
falling off to sleep I could hear my heart 
beating, and there was a continual ringing 
in my ears like the steady chirping of tre 
frogs. On my previous trip I had not felt 
the spell of this silence, as there were six 
of us in the party and there was continual 
noise around camp. But Bob and I loved 
this hush of the wilderness, and for long 
periods we would just sit still and smoke 


was Sé 


miles 


and drink it all in to our souls’ content. 
Always the memory of this silent, beauti- 
ful Indian summer—the glimmer the 


mirror lakes, the shores resplendent with 
the turning birches, aspens, and tamaracks, 
the silent, swimming muskrats, the quack- 
ing ducks, and the bathing moose—will be 
with us. 


The Truth About Snakes 


(Continued from page 20) 


embedded in tissue behind the functioning 
The rearmost fang is very 
and the foremost is tully developed. These 
auxiliary fangs are constantly moving for- 
ward as they grow and the functioning 
faugs are shed and replaced several times 
every year. New fangs frequently move up 
alongside the old fangs before the 
ding takes place, so that there is nothing 
unusual in the finding of four fangs in full 
view in a snake’s mouth. A 
well “fixed” unless all the growing fangs 
are scraped away when the evident fangs 
are removed. Fourteen fangs were removed 
from one snake; count them in the ac- 
companying photograph. 

Those who talk glibly about taking out 
the poison sacs have no idea where th 
venom-secreting glands are located; if 
they ever are removed what is left of th 
snake will be very sorry looking. Th 
glands are large—about three-fourths of 
an inch in length in a four-foot snake—and 
occupy most of the broad cheek, extending 
from a point below and behind the eye 
to the base of the lower jaw. It is not 
necessary that the fangs be hooked or im- 
bedded in anything or that kind of 
tension or pressure be put upon them for 
the snake to excrete venom. muscle 
overlays each gland with a point of at 
tachment along the lower edge. The \ 
luntary contraction of the muscle 
the gland as you would 
thus forcing the poison through the duct 
leading to the base of the fang. As I i 
variably collect venom for experimet 
work by allowing the snake to bite volun 
tarily through a rubber dam stretched over 
the top of a glass, I have had ample oppor- 
tunity to check the amount of venom ex 
creted. Most snakes excrete from one t 
two-thirds of a cubic centimeter; a few 
much less and others more. On one 
sion I obtained over two and a half 
centimeters from one quick bite of a large 
rattlesnake. The death-dealing power of 
that amount of venom will be apparent 
when it is known that one minim will kill 
a twenty-five-pound dog and forty times 
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shed 


snake is not 


any 


squeezes 


squeeze a bulb 
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that amount was obtained from a single 
bite. Eighty-five per cent of the people 
bitten by poisonous snakes recover with 
treatment which is of little help, treat- 
ment which is of no help and in spite of 
mistreatment. That is because snakes 
strike at and through clothing and much 
of the venom is lost outside the fang punc- 
tures in some cases and in others one or 
both fangs are shot in and withdrawn so 
quickly that very little venom is left even 
when it is excreted under relatively high 
pressure. The lumen, or groove, in a fang 
is over an eighth of an inch above the 
point and when the fang strikes a bone in 
the front of the leg, hand, foot or on the 
front of an animal's head most of the 
venom is lost outside the puncture, with a 
very small quantity injected in or under 
the skin. A split chicken, coal oil, one 
ampule of snake bite serum, a song and 
dance or a few magic words as a carrot is 
rubbed over the right ear will be equally 
effective “cures” in these cases. Tragedy, 
apart from the tragedy of ignorance, 
comes into a snake bite when the fangs 
ire deeply imbedded in tissue and the snake 
holds on for half a second or more with 
its cheek muscles drawn up as it holds the 
pressure on its poison glands. The nar- 
rowing of the snake’s cheeks as the tem- 
poral muscles are contracted in biting al- 
ways suggests the snarl of a vicious dog 
to me, and this thought may enable you to 
form a mental picture of what takes place 
when a snake bites. 


The Tide Runners of Long Beach 


(Continued from page 23) 


Our bait was running low. The lower- 
ing cloud spat rain at times. The sun 
glanced once out of its western cloud 
curtains, then dropped behind them, and 
only the glow of pale amber light along 
the lower cloud edges proved that a sun 
still shone somewhere. Visibility was 
low. The sullen surf rising over the bar, 
however, allowed fair holding still. We 
had strikes up until the very end. I put 
on the last mullet tail, made a long cast 
—for I had improved greatly by this time, 
even against the wind—and hooked and 
played to the beach a fat, pale purple- 
shimmering school weakie, of paler yel- 
low fins than the bigger tide runners. 


O WE wrapped up our catch in news- 
paper and towels, which just barely 

sufficed to hold them. - We had enough. 
Why worry about more? The twilight’s 
calm suited well with our feeling of sat- 
isfaction and peace. A good day’s sport, 
plenty of fish, even a big one lost to tell 
about, and a good appetite to take to 
dinner! Now let the great fall storms 
sweep down the coast. We had taken 
our toll as the weaks moved south. 

But we were to have more sport, and 
the storms were to hold off for a long 
while. The mullet were to skip fearfully 
in the sloughs, the weaks to gather and 
feed inside the inlets, and the blues to 
come and go like lightning along the 
beaches, for many a week, while the happy 
surfmen had day after day of sport and 
profit at the edge of the vast Atlantic. 

But now, before we part; a word about 
this grand old game of surf fishing. It is 
hardly necessary now to describe tackle— 
two-handed surf rod, free-spool reel, stout 
linen line, nine to fifteen thread, pyramid 
sinkers, and so on—for the sport in recent 
years has become so popular that regula- 
tion tackle is on display everywhere. As 
to baits, squid, bunker, shedder crab, 


mullet, or clams are good in their seasons. 
Which is best, depends on conditions. It 
is not always necessary to offer the actual 
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bait on which the fish are feeding, as most 
surf fish are rather omnivorous, and may 
take any good fresh natural bait, if in 
the humor. 

As to where surf fishing is done: The 
various beaches ot our Atlantic seaboard 
almost all offer sport of one type or an- 
other, in their seasons. Jersey has long 
been the most famous of all surf-fishing 
grounds, and still remains the most gifted 
of all our states by natural situation. 
Perhaps the large scale of commercial 
fishing activities there for bunker, squid, 
and food fish has something to do with 
the fact that surf fishermen there have 
experienced many wretched seasons of 
late. Jersey is pretty much the southern 
limit of that pride of the New England 
beaches, the surf-feeding striped bass, and 
Barnegat light marks the general north- 
ern limit of the channel bass and big 
sharks. 


ULLET and all other bait fish seek 

the Jersey coast freely and plenti- 
fully in their seasons, and in pursuit of 
these, as well as sea crabs and clams, 
come the weakfish, the fluke, the blue- 
fish, the kingfish, and the croaker, in their 
times. The weakfish and bluefish run 


er 





i a 


Fat fellows fresh from the surf 


somewhat to the north of Jersey also. 
The others are mostly southern fish, and 
New Jersey is their northmost limit of 
migration.. Accessibility and easily ob- 
tained bait add to Jersey’s popularity. 
The beaches north of Beach Haven are 
generally rather sharp-sloping, and the 
shore formations, with deep sloughs inside 
protective outer bars, are favorable to surf 
fishing; but the beaches south of Atlantic 
City can also be fished profitably if the 
tides and shore conditions are observed. 

In fishing the surf, the cast must gen- 
erally reach fairly deep water. Beaches 
may look alike to the casual observer, 
but to the fisherman their nature is in- 
finitely varied. Here is an inlet, where 
bay and ocean meet. Rips and sloughs, 
at such a place, should be fished. Here 
is a flat, where the water at low tide is 
shallow 100 feet out, and soft clams and 
big surf clams can be picked up. Here, 
within 100 yards of such a place, begins 
a great slough, where the outer bar, even 
at low tide, fences in deep green water 
which is over a wader’s head 50 yards 
from shore. Here again is a long shelv- 
ing stretch of beach, rough water all the 
way in, and hard to fish. Even bait fish 
and minnows seldom are left by the tide 
in very shoal water without good outlets, 
and it is too much to expect to catch 
the bigger fellows in the extreme shal- 
lows, except perhaps on the impulse of a 
flood tide. The old native who knows his 
beach well frequently makes a catch 
where others fail, by wading far out and 
putting forth the necessary extra effort 
which places his bait just in the right 
fishing hole at the right moment. 


beaches 


Maryland 

popular for surf fishing, are rathe: 
sharp, and are characterized by absenc 
of inlets and miles of wild uninhabit 


and 


ELAWARE 


dune country. Virginia beaches are { 
of inlets, inaccessible, hard to fish wit 
out somewhat elaborate preparation a: 
considerable local knowledge, and the 
begin the southern range of wild, thou; 
often private, coasts, where the chann 
bass is almost the only surf game sought 
after. 

The seasons vary with every year, | 
in general the fish work northward 
summer and return south in the fall, a: 
so the best fishing on a northern stran 
is likely to be farther into the hot seas: 
and farther south the best is farther a: 
farther into earlier spring and later fal! 

If you go down to the coast to cast 
your bait in the surf, have in mind a few 
of the traditions of the sport. The ol 
servance of these traditions marks off th 


decent sportsman from the “hog” w! 
changes the most splendid sport int 
something rather disreputable. Do m 


instance, cast in too near another 
fisherman, if there are others on t! 
beach. Have regard for yourself and 
others; take a place where you, as well 
as your neighbor, are fully free to cast 
and play your fish. Do not rush in an 
crowd another man because he is catch- 
ing more than you are. Any man 
sufficient pride to hold his own spi: 
straight should be ashamed to do tl 
Move as much as you like to a plac 
where you think fishing more hopeful, | 
do not violate the rule of distances 
possible, 10 or 15 yards should separat 
you, from your neighbor, if both are 
fish comfortably. If a big fish is hook 
near you, reel in, and give the angler 
fair chance to play it. This is a traditi 
held sacred by all the members of the 
school of real surf fishermen. 


for 


O NOT be a side swiper. That is, 

not take the sometimes easier wa 
ot learning to cast by swinging your | 
sidewise instead of overhead on the toss 
out. It stamps you as one who has 
regard for his fellows, for a sinker is 
considerable missile when broken off « 
such a cast and flies down the be: 
right toward the next group of fisher: 
Also, that is not the way the best cast 
is done, and it immediately elects 
exponent to the class of “amateur 
Still, there are worse things than sid 
swiping. 

For the sake of your own sport 
other people’s feelings, do not adopt t! 
other idiosyncrasy of the poor sport 
running back up the beach instead 
reeling your fish in. It brands you a ran! 
beginner who does not know what |! 
reel is for; or worse, it proves you 
porcine and over-anxious that you do not 
even want sport out of your fish. Need- 
less to say, it is not even the surest wa 
of landing, and it certainly is a wretc! 
way to play, a big fish. It is undignified 
it is clumsy, it is unskillful. Usually 
is funny and, it may be painful. 

We chanced to be present one day whe! 
the blues were in the slough, and 
track men were dragging them out. Our 
party was not playing in luck that da 
and I think we were developing, minut 
by minute, an unequalled hatred for « 
more lucky, though somewhat unspor' 
manlike, neighbors. We knew when ev¢ 
fish was hooked, because we saw the ra 
mostly backward, but sometimes e\ 
frontward, up the strand, till the snapping 
leaping fish was dragged ashore. But at 
last justice was done. 

One of our party hooked a blue. Fi 
played it in with reel and rod, walk- : 
ing down toward the surf edge as he did F 








~ nd soon he slid it out on the beach. 
. \+ the same moment one of the track 
sa hooked another bluefish. He found 
f 1 too slow for his anxious spirit, 
. fled up the beach backward, his rod 
os ig as he dragged the noble blue un- 
hy, yniously from the waves. But just 
. reached the wet sands it sprang free 
. the hook, and lay helpless for a 
~ ent. Had the fisherman been down 


veach where he should have been, he 
his wuld easily have grasped and saved for 
self the fork-tailed battler; but he was 
st out of sight up beyond the rim of 
rply shelving beach. He made a dash, 
down his rod in the sand—horrific 
or the reel—with the line trailing 
-where, and in his anxiety after that 





: lue, he fell right on his face. Just at 
fe psychological moment the goodly 
ed warrior sprang to the touch of a 

h-reaching wave, and departed swiftly. 


laughed to ourselves, for it looked 
like “poetic justice,” as they say. 

Do not leave trash unburied on the 
h, or by your camp. Regard the 
ts of others in every respect, for dis- 
regard of them takes away from the dig- 

of the sport, and its well-earned 
tation as one of the most inspiring 
ns of fishing practiced by men. 

So, brother of the surf rod, or brother- 

he, study to use (as old Izaak Walton 

ld say) a “gentlemanlike conduct on 

beach.” May the weather be fair 
9 hen you go down to the sea, and may 
haat the blues and weaks find your squid and 
I nker frequently, with a striper now and 
nF then. May the great silver channel bass 
me days lift your bait, and running out 
ea at the stroke of your set hook, 
. make your rod bend and leap to the battle 
. g of the whirling reel that tells of the 
hest joy and achievement of the surf. 





. hi 


Wolf-Catching with Roosevelt 


(Continued from page 19) 


inship. If it had been a wolf-roping con- 
t. | would have been hopelessly out 
ed, but when it came to catching them 
1 the hands—well, that was a horse of 
lifferent color. They were totally un- 
ired by training or disposition for this 
particular form of outdoor sports, and | 
| the field to myself except for two ill- 
ed attempts by members of the big 
and one abortive effort, made several 
previous by a Mexican. The sefior 
to emulate my tactics but was bitten 
lied of hydrophobia. 
five sets of dogs, mostly greyhounds, 
forty-two. The Waggoner pack 
indled by Bony Moore and Fi Tay- 
Colonel Lyon and Lee Bevin had 
ht both greyhounds and staghounds. 
six of my own dogs but never used 
than two at a time and then only 
p and hold the wolf until I could 
My full pack would even stretch 
t a lobo almost instantly, and would 
killed him before I could arrive at the 
hai rry unless I was right on hand when 
‘the they threw the animal. 
Dt _ April 9, the first morning of the hunt, 
, ! arose at 4:30 o'clock, thinking I would 
ate 1 my horse and attend to my dogs be- 
: e disturbing the President, but when I 
ed outside my tent I found he was 
up and ready for the day’s sport. 
game throughout the hunt, always 
ist to turn in at night and the first 
ne in the morning. We ate breakfast be- 
t at re daylight, and when the first streaks 
dawn appeared in the east, we struck 
out. Everyone joined in the hunt except 
alk- 3 -leutenant-General Young—“War Bonnet” 
did : the Comanches called him—and one other 
mber, who remained in camp. 


led 


Vas 
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HE President was mounted on a beau- 

tiful Kiowa pony, one from Tom Bur- 
nett’s string of cow horses. We strung 
out in an irregular line, every man peering 
ahead in the hope of being the first to | 
spot any wolves that might be lurking close 
at hand. We had ridden less than a mile 
from camp when we jumped two coyotes. A 
short but speedy race resulted, and all the 
riders were on hand when the dogs caught 
the rearmost one on the bank of a creek 
and tumbled it into a deep pool of water. 
The water was cold, too cold, I thought, 
for me to swim in to catch the wolf, so I 
decided to let the dogs kill this one. Fur- 
thermore, I felt that it was a good plan to 
let the President see just what vicious 
fighters these little animals were when cor- 
nered. The dogs had a tough tussle in the 
water but finally were victorious. 








There were two other excellent races: 
one took us at a fast gait for 4 miles, only 
to lose the coyote in the end; the second 
race was more to our liking for we had a 
nice run and the dogs killed the coyote 
very quickly. The President and Doctor 
Lambert had ridden like seasoned punch- 
ers and joined me at the kill, arriving just 
in time to witness the finish. The President 
had kept abreast with the hardiest cowboys, 
riding pell-mell over the rough terrain in 
a fashion to gain the admiration of the 
most fearless horsemen. 

3urk Burnett, the genial host and all- 
round good fellow, had arranged to have 
an old-time chuck wagon meet us at a 
designated spot every day at noon during 
the hunt. We enjoyed a fine lunch, 
lounged around for an hour or so discuss- 
ing the incidents of the hunt, then everyone 
except myself saddled a fresh horse and 
the hunt was resumed. We also took a 
fresh pack of coursing hounds, the others 
being somewhat stiff from the morning’s 
races. 


N THE afternoon we struck out toward 

the south, accompanied by only two grey- 
hounds from my pack. When we started, 
I told the President I would catch the next 
one alive. 

“That’s bully, Abernathy!” he said. “I’m 
going to do my best to keep in sight of 
you so I can see it well done.” 

We didn’t 4 


ride more than 2 or 3 miles 
until we sighted a coyote and the race was 
on. It was a fast race while it lasted, all 
of us following the bounding greyhounds 
at top speed, the President keeping 40 feet 
behind me. My dogs stopped the wolf with- 
in a mile and I rode until I was even with 
him. then sprung off the horse onto the 
coyote, which stood looking at one of the 
dogs. I thrust my hand into his mouth and 
grasped him by the lower jaw when he 
snapped at me, the movement of my hand 
being faster than the snap of his jaws. 

The President watched me intently, and 
when he saw that I had the wolf at my 
mercy, he exclaimed enthusiastically 
“That’s wonderful! That’s wonderful 
Abernathy! I want to see you catch an- 
other one.” 

We rode 5 or 6 miles before we jumped 
another wolf, and he led us a merry chase 
for about 2!%4 miles. The President rode 
like the wind and was right on my heels 
when I made the catch, the others being 
strung out behind me for a distance of 
mile. This was a very swift, hard-running 
wolf, and he picked out the roughest 
ground he could find, which resulted in a 
chase of unusual interest. I hit the ground 
about the same time the dogs threw him. 
He made a dart at me and snapped his 
teeth, which proved his undoing. 

The President made quite a fuss over the 
catch, and when the others rode up, he 
turned to Doctor Lambert and said: “Doc- 
tor, what do you think of that?” 
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NARROWEST ESCAPE 
FROM DEATH 
CONTEST 


If you have ever had a genuinely 
narrow escape from death while hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, exploring, etc., 











get into this contest. 

36 CASH PRIZES 
totaling $500.00, will be awarded by Field 
& Stream Magazine for the 36 most thrill- 


x true stories received. You have as good 

chance to win one as anybody if you have 
had such experience. Full details of this 

ntest are in the September issue, on sale 
everywhere August 10th and after. Look 
for the name— 


Field + 
Stream 
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Increase Your Desk Space With 
a ff Swinging Stand 


Attachable to either end of desk or to 
wall. Rigid, but swings and locks in any 
position. Just the thing for holding 
stenographers note book while taking dic- 
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and come in Light or Dark Oak, Ma- 
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Easily attached. Delivered to your door 
for $6.00. 
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novelists. These stirring fishing adventures 
are told by him out of his own experiences as 
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postpaid. 

TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 


This is the story of Zane Grey’s own ad- 
ventures thru Arizona and the mountains of 
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account of his life as a fisherman. 
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“I am willing enough to concede that 
Lyon has told us the truth about Aber- 
nathy. He is a great rider and hunter,” 
the physician replied. 


HE doctor’s statement made me feel 

mighty good because I knew he was not 
given to idle flattery. We wired the wolf 
up and took him to camp. Highballs were 
served to those who desired them, and 
pretty the conversation became ani- 
mated, and certainly there were more talk- 
ers than listeners. 

The members of the President’s party 
were well pleased with the first day’s hunt, 
and the President himself gave every in- 
dication of having the time of his life. I 
soon left the crowd to groom my horse, 
for, as I had only one mount, it was up to 
me to see to it personally that he had the 
vest of care. 

When I rejoined the hunters, I found 
they were discussing the wolves and my 
method of catching them, and I heard Col- 
onel Lyon say: “I will just put the check 
in the President’s hands.” Then seeing 
me he continued: “Abernathy, will you 
let Bevin have the first wolf in the morn- 
ing?” 

“Certainly!” I replied, “and the second 
one, too, if he wants it.” 

“Abernathy, Bevin says he will catch a 
wolf just like you catch them, and I have 
told him that if he does, I will give him 
this check for $500, and he is to give me 
We are going to put both 
checks in the President’s hands.” 

“That's fine, Colonel,” Bevin said. 

I then told them what they did was their 
own business but I hoped that Bevin didn’t 
get hurt. 

3y this time they were ready to deposit 
the checks with the President but he ob- 
jected. “No, boys, I can’t be your stake- 
holder. You know each other, and if Bevin 
catches the wolf like Abernathy catches 
them, Colonel Lyon will give him his check 
for $500, and if he fails, Bevin will give 
Lyon his $500, but I wouldn’t like to be 
your stakeholder.” 


soon 


HE next morning at daylight we were 

in the saddle. Bevin took his nine or 
ten dogs, three of them being Russian stag- 
hounds and the others greyhounds. In or- 
der that there should be as little confusion 
as possible, the riders were limited to 
seven, who with two surreys full made a 
pretty good-sized crowd. 

We didn’t travel more than a half mile 
from camp before up jumped a coyote, and 
we started in hot pursuit. Of course, I 
wasn’t supposed to ride in the lead but I 
couldn’t hold my horse, once the race was 
on. The dogs soon stopped the wolf and I 
dashed up to the catch, the President right 
on my heels, and he in turn closely fol- 
lowed by Bevin. Jumping off his horse 
just as the dogs bent the wolf to the 
ground and stretched him out, Bevin thrust 
his left hand into the wolf's mouth. Evi- 
dently he failed to get his hand far enough 
back in the animal’s mouth, for the wolf 
fastened his fangs in his thumb, inflicting 
a painful wound. Jerking his hand free, 
Bevin sprung backward about 5 feet and 
started sucking his thumb vigorously. 

During the lull in the show, Doctor 
Lambert jumped off his horse and rushed 
up to the desperate wolf, thrusting his right 
hand into the animal’s mouth. The coyote 
snapped his jaws with the precision of a 
steel trap, and his fangs penetrated the 
fleshy part of the doctor’s hand just above 
the little finger. Then the doctor did a 
surprising thing. Never breaking his hold, 
he jerked his hunting knife from its scab- 
bard with his left hand and, quicker than 
a flash, stabbed the coyote in the heart, 
killing him instantly. 


good-natured 
when he noticed that his physician had be: 
slightly injured in trying to emulate t 
example I had set, although he didn’t lau 


The President laughed 


when Bevin was hurt so badly. It certai: 
was no laughing matter with Bevin. 


GOT off my horse, and going around t 

Bevin said: “Don’t suck your thun 
You might have a decayed tooth and 
poisoning in your mouth. Let me doctor 
I have a good antiseptic here.” I tore 
my handkerchief and dressed his thumb ; 
after applying first-aid to the injured, 
mounted my horse. 

“Abernathy, it’s up to you from here 
out,” said the President. Thus he shut « 
the antics of the amateurs. 

About that time George Nichols, my 
sistant, drove up with the wagon contai 
ing my dogs, and I said: “Well, Mr. Pres 
dent, if you are ready for me to perfor 
I'll request you to pick out one dog 
me.” 

“Abernathy, I won't let you run just on 
dog.” 

I replied that I was not afraid of t 
wolf but I was afraid of the dogs a 
would rather have one dog than two. H 
insisted that I take not less than three, but 
[ finally persuaded him to allow me to tal 
two and he selected them for me. As luck 
would have it, he chose the two younge 
dogs, neither of which had ever tripped a 
wolf. They were good to take hold after 
another dog had thrown the wolf, and what 
they lacked in aggressiveness was mort 
than offset by their fleetness. Of course, | 
knew that I could catch the wolf without 
any dogs at all, but since I had a gallery of 


distinguished spectators, and since ther 
had been so much talk about my feat 
naturally, I didn’t want to take any un- 


necessary chances. 

We took a southerly course from tl 
place where the two men had been bitte: 
After riding about a mile I sighted a w 
a short distance to the east of us. The 
wolf was walking along leisurely, stopping 
every once in a while to look us over. | 
knew that if I could keep the riders’ at 
tention in the opposite direction, we could 
get a little closer to the wolf before start 
ing the chase, and I was anxious to make 
the catch as quickly as possible. I dis 
covered an eagle a mile to the west of th 
wolf and I hollered to the bunch and asked 
them if they could make out the object. 
the same time I kept my eyes on the wol 
By working this ruse I was able to ap 
proach to within 200 yards before the other 
riders noticed our quarry. When they final 
ly discovered him, I spoke to my dogs 
and they went out like bullets. 


T was such a close run and the dogs wert 

so swift that the race lasted only a few 
minutes. The lead dog was running ver 
very fast and he passed the wolf before he 
could check his speed, and, as a result 
his overeagerness the wolf caught the dog 
instead of the dog catching the wolf. Wit! 
one lightning-like movement of his power- 
ful jaws, he slashed the dog along the bac! 
inflicting a wound nearly a foot long. 
the moment I arrived, the dog and w 
fell to the ground and I sprang on 
of them, being careful to avoid the bite 
either. They untangled and the w 
whirled on me, and I caught and held |! 
at arm’s length. It was one of the pretties 
catches I had ever made, and the Presid 
was right at my back when I did it. 

As Doctor Lambert pulled out 
camera, the President dismounted and sa 
“Boys, stand back. I want just Abernat 
and myself here.” And the doctor snap} 
the picture of the two of us. When 
stragglers rode up, a picture of the ent 
group was made. Mounting my horse w!! 
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(Concluded in the Next Issue) 


Overgrazing’s Aftermath 
15) 


(Continued from 


tation. No gullies led from such 
1s into the ravines. There were, how- 
a few small denuded spots result- 
apparently from burns. The fact that 
lies were washed on these nearly bare 
is showed that the rainfall had been 
over the brush-covered slopes 
n the denuded areas above. The 
on bottoms were gutted to a depth 
vidth of 50 to 70 feet.” 
Let it be added that the Commission’s 
rt pointed out that adjacent canyons, 
ns between those whose denuded 
spilled destructive flood waters 
throats, did not carry floods, 
waters, and were not scoured 
There adequate grass mat, 
nd cover, held back the waters, and 
evented washing. These are the warn- 
s; dramatic evidence of what happens 
the organic fabric of the topsoil 
ne. We need not speculate. When 
ge is removed over a period of years 
an extent that erosion begins, 
disaster follows. 
are 6,500,000 sheep grazed in our 
stern mountains within national for- 
practically all above timber line 
re only the forage cover can keep soil 
tremely steep slopes from washing ; 
soil mat of roots, and the rotted 
; and stalks from previous years can 
and hold back from rapid run-off 
recipitation from above-timber-line 
s. If the present grazing of sheep, 
removal of herbage that would other- 
fall back and make a spongy ground 
covering, even impairs the value of these 
watersheds, then only the worst 
f greed and the most spineless in 
on the part of everyone will 
continue. 
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Ts » ffec damage to these steep, 
cadwater, treeless grasslands would 
h far. Texas farmers under ditches 
the Elephant Butte reservoir, and 
a and California citrus growers 
will be under ditches out of the 
Dam project, are as vitally af- 
as the rancher in Wyoming or 
ido. To the man in Mississippi 
Louisiana we can promise more and 
floods, carrying more and more 
ing sediment, if the thatch of the 
nountain slopes is damaged to an 
that allows water retentative 

es to be decreased and erosion to 
There is too much at stake to take 


_? 


effects of 


ver 


] 


iter 


t only will the increase of rapid 
¥ start erosion that will fill irriga 
servoirs and silt ditches, but after 
high watershed has lost the ability 
bsorb precipitation, normal stream 
vill decrease drastically. And in 
: extreme situation of valley-land 
f mers—in some cases the very men who 
the high grasslands carrying 
to the limit of forage produced— 
what those Utah landowners 
vhen grazing on high watersheds 
tions that flooded bankruptcy down 
hem. 
e U. Forest Service may say 
ngly that grazing of these high ranges 
ntrolled now in perfect adjustment, 
watersheds are not losing their effi- 
and that erosion is guarded 
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face 
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This Browning Was Easy 


‘“T WANT to thank you,” 


writes Earl W. Anderson, 


“for the Browning Automatic I received for selling 


subscriptions for the best outdoor m: igazine I have 
I am sending a picture of my first bag limit last 
pal Chubby and my new 


read. 


fall, 


with my 


ever 


Automatic.” 
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They Mailed 
the Coupon 





u 
D. Z Babcock, 2 


Calif, 
received rs Mod- 
el 24 Remington 
you gave me and 





like it fine. I find 
the work very 
pleasant, and 


yours is just the 
magazine a true 
sportsman likes to 
read.” 


“+ 4hie+- 





Wm. H. King, ol 
Colo., says — ‘I 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs 
I very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for Out- 
door Life in my 
spare time and 
find it an easy 
seller.” 


“+ 48: 





W. E. Sistrunk, 
Jr., of Minn., says 
—"I have forty 
subscriptions to 
send you as they 
sell very easily, 
I have had no 
trouble at all in 
getting them and 
everyone enjoys 
your magazine.” 


“+ He+- 





A. I 
W ash., 
“Have received 
my third rifle 
earned _ through 
your magazine 
Getting subscrib- 
ers is just a 
pleasant pastime 
and the rifles are 
splendid gifts. Am 
now trying to de- 
cide what rifle I 
want next.” 


Dahlin, of 


says— 
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WE QUESTION that position. First, 
it 1s 


evident that organic matter 
going into the stomachs of sheep does not 
tall back to replenish the precious soil 
sponge on these high slopes. Second, 
forest men generally say that sheep 
grazing in these high areas have “eaten 
out” the wild flowers and weeds to such 
an extent that the whole type of ground 
cover is changing; to grasses, so say 
forest men. But after the last weeds and 
flowers are gone, will not the sheep then 
turn hungrily on the grasses, a sparser 
growth than the weedy original cover, 
and destroy them? And what can come 
back to keep a mat of roots around the 
mountain tops then? And is it not true 
that the grasses being sparser and less 
luxuriant than the high country wild 
flowers and weeds, do not return any- 
where near the organic matter to the soil 
that the original growth annually added 
to the soil, and that, therefore, the soil 
mat is actually decreasing in its retenta- 
tive value, the watersheds holding back 
less water to be distributed out in the 
summer months through seeps and 
springs ? 

Today sheep have almost changed the 
forage types on these high pastures from 
the lush, rank timber-line flowers to 
grasses that are better forage, perhaps, 
but not so good at soil building—par- 
ticularly if sheep eat off the tops. To- 
morrow, with the original forage all gone, 
sheep will attack the grasses. What then? 
Those grasses cannot stand the amount 
of grazing punishment their predecessors 
stood; there isn’t the bulk of forage per 
acre that was in the ranker original 
ground cover. 

Another bit of evidence that something 
menacing is happening lies in the drying 
up of mountain bogs. Slopes from which 
water trickled down to keep the bog 
moist throughout the season have lost 
enough of their retentative value to cause 
the bog to be cut off from the supply 
seep. High mountain streams, below 
sheep grazing, are beginning to scour 
from the first erosion. Cut down, they 
lose their aquatic vegetation and there- 
fore cannot carry the trout population 
they have in the past. Everything points 
to the fact that we are losing the ef- 
fectiveness of our high-country catch 
basins and that somewhere ahead, after 
the sheep have destroyed this next cycle 
of earth cover, there are floods, silted 
irrigation projects, sterile streams and 
wrecked, or stifled, agriculture in the 
West. 


QHEEP interests pay less than 10 cents 
per head for each animal grazed on the 
forests*; nothing for natural increase. 
$y mid-season instead of 6,500,000 sheep 
on these high ranges under permit there 
are nearer 12,000,000 hungry mouths. 

Outdoorsmen may see the utter loss of 
Western trout streams when silt begins 
to scour out their walls and bottoms and 
smother the fish. But beyond that and 
above it, stands the principle of sound 
conservation—of use, but not abuse. 

Signs are cropping up; the warning of 
the Utah floods, the increased silting of 
all Western irrigation systems, the 
changing of forage type because sheep 
have already killed out the predominant 
above-timber-line native types. 

Do we know positively that the present 
number of sheep is not gradually reducing 
the soil mat of these high ranges, has not 
already done damage far in excess of the 





*Note:—For 1932 the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has reduced grazing fees on National 
Forests 50 per cent, so that the average fee 
for sheep will be 24%, cents a head per month 
for an average season of three and one-half 
months.—Editor. 
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10 cents per head fee that the government 
gets? 

It is a godsend that we have the U. S. 
Forest Service in a position to exercise 
control on these critical mountain slopes. 
Catastrophe would have swept on us ere 
this if these slopes had not been in the 
forests. But have not sheep interests 
forced a degree of grazing on these high 
watersheds that is leading to catas- 
trophe? 

Can we afford to risk anywhere near as 
many as 6,500,000 permitted sheep on these 
critical _steep-sloped, above-timber-line 
grasslands ? 

Sportsmen, and all other city dudes 
keep quiet. 

You answer that, Western farmers and 
ranchers. 


The Evening Hole 
(Continued from page 11) 


not make out what insect they were taking; 
but finally I decided that the moment had 
arrived. I crept to the edge of the Evening 
Hole and gently tossed the Red Ant out. I 
let it sink when it wanted to, instead of try- 
ing to keep it dry. It floated right in the 
midst of the rising rainbows—utterly un- 


heeded. Again and again I cast. Then I 
changed to a Royal Coachman. No use. 


Then to a Gray Hackle. I was becoming 
frantic, for night was closing in, and every 
moment was precious. I varied the size of 
the fly, changing with nervous fingers that 
were all thumbs. I tried a Queen of the 
Waters. For a few moments I fished 
simon-pure dry, not letting the fly sink an 
instant. All useless. I put on a Cinnamon 
Quill and let it sink— 

Oh, great glory, that strike! It felt like 
a tremendous rock rolling on the bottom 
had seized my leader. To strike back was 
scarcely necessary, for the fish hooked him- 
self in the two great lunges he made, head- 
ing for the middle of the stream. I jumped 
up and scrambled for my post at the bottom 
of the pool. The trout gained the current, 
and there he leaped—the most beautiful 
rainbow arc I have ever seen—his mouth 
gaping open, his gills distended, his fins 
rigid. He landed with a loud splash and 
turned downstream. I was now out in the 
current, a little below and inshore from 
him. He was determined to go down—and 
if he went down he was safe from me for- 
ever. I took a chance on the tackle, and by 
dint of pure superior strength held him 





CHADWICK 


will be with us again next month 


Don’t Miss 
His Most Thrilling Man-Eater Story 


“The Lion-Man” 





where he was, my rod bent in a dangerous 
half-arc. For what seemed minutes this 
unspectacular tug of war continued. 
Neither of us gave an inch. Then the big 
fellow seemed to tire; he relaxed a bit, and 
slowly I drew him back and up toward 
the safer, calmer water above me in the 
Evening Hole. 


HERE he tugged back and forth. He 

would rush for me, then I would turn 
him and he would dash again for the middle 
of the stream. With strong pressure I would 
turn him back, and upstream he would fly, 
only to suddenly wheel and try to run past 
me with the current. The line I had on 


him was short, and sometimes when he 
rushed toward me I could almost have 
netted him, except that he was away again 





so swiftly. But I began to fear that tl. 
light little bamboo net I was carrying wa; 
too small for this fellow, and besides in th: 
dusk-light I could scarcely see him ey: 

when he was close. 

A voice sounded back of me, on the pa: 
above. “He’s a big one, isn’t he?” | 
turned my head enough to see that it 
Jerry, the chore boy. 

“Big enough for me, Jerry, and too big 
if he ever gets below.” 

We were both silent after that. The: 
wasn’t anything that I could do except tr 
to wear the big trout out. He bored dee; 
and there tugged slowly, methodically. T! 
deeper he stayed, the more he tugged, th: 
better I liked it, for he would eventually 
wear himself out. 

For many minutes this went on. The 
fish came up toward the surface final! 
not fighting as hard as before. Then 
first believed I had the battle won. I got 
the net ready, holding both rod and line ; 
my right hand, the net in my left. H: 
drifted rather close to me. I had the net 
in the water. I lunged at him with it. 

The net missed him completely. With ; 
ferocious rush he went around the inshor¢ 
side of me and—zingggg! the line burned 
my fingers as he plunged downstream. 
felt it was over then; he had beaten n 
Yet, though he was in the swift curre: 
where I could not follow, I managed t 
stop him after he had run perhaps 25 feet 
below me. I could do nothing but hold 
him—or frantically try to. My blood was 
pounding in my temples, I was literal! 
shaking with nervousness after that s: 
cessful rush of his. 


NCH by inch, the swift water aiding | 

with every lunge, he pulled more lin: 
from me. I looked for Jerry; he had dis: 
peared. It was becoming very dark, and 
the big shape in the water below me was 
shrouded in shadows. I calculated at |: 
that he was not more than 8 or 10 feet 
above the bridge and the boiling water un- 
der it, the miniature waterfall which, on 
gained, would enable the trout to snap 1 
leader. I pulled back with adl I had, pr: 
ing that the slender tackle would hold—! 
inch by inch he worked his way toward 
the bridge. 

Out of the darkness a shape appeared, 
Jerry. He carried a big long-handled net 
which he had apparently run and got at t! 
club. He rushed to the water’s edge just 
above the bridge. “Work him toward me!” 
he called. With all my might I did 
The blood-lust was up, I wanted that f 
even if, I couldn’t land him myself. In t 
last moments of that furious battle I |! 
absolutely no compunction about accepti 
aid. With steady pressure I pulled t! 
trout over toward the shore. He apparent! 
did not anticipate the treachery prepar« 
for him. He came closer . . . closer... ! 
saw Jerry lunge with the net . . . the pres- 
sure on the line ceased. . . . Jerry shout: 
“T’ve got him!” 

On the scales in the fish house he was 2 
shade under 2 pounds. Two pounds of elec- 
tric fury, 2 pounds of iridescent col 
painted in his sides by sunsets and silvé 
torrents and the pink magic of the dawn: 
I was content, though some would hav 
said it wasn’t such a very big fish after ; 
and though I knew that it would be lo: 
past midnight when I got into Denver. 

I was content indeed . . . and though 
a story it doesn’t sound like so much, a 
though probably you and countless othe 
fishermen have had many more spectacu 
experiences in the trout waters of the lar 
still when winter evenings come on and 
there are no trout rising, my blood warms 
and my heart pounds just a little as I close 
my eyes and think back a couple of years 
to that half hour on the Evening Hole. 





2 Sinisa 


err 
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Out of the Old West 


By Chauncey Thomas 


EAR Westerner: Did Buffalo Bill 
D kill Yellowhand?—Geo. P. Woods, 
Reno, Nev. 
Answer: I did not know Mr. Yellow- 
nd. When I see him I shall ask him 
about it. That is perhaps the only way to 
settle the international disagreement. If 
| had known him I should have been bald 
five years of age, while as it is my 
rowning glory is a head thatch that is a 
ice counterfeit for a badger’s back before 
the shaving-brush makers have sheared 


Still, I knew Colonel Cody, and was the 
t man, except the doctors, to talk to 
t his own and his relatives’ request 

that little house of his sister’s on La- 
tte St.. Denver, where without fifteen 

r cakes and coffee he had gone to 

e, | put down on paper my notes for 
Buffalo Bill’s Last Interview.” This I 
divided into two sections for publica- 
purposes, and published in 1917 in 
Lire under two titles, one just 
ned, and the other “Buffalo Bill's 


Cody was dying. He knew it. His kid- 
id ceased to function, and the doc- 
were keeping his heart going with 
lermic injections of nitroglycerine and 
hnine. They warned me to be very 
not to let him get excited, as the 
east agitation would stop that noble heart, 
would kill him. Two of them sat 
chind him and when one of them raised a 
rning hand I would instantly change 
bject, and also shift the conversation 
sisters who sat about us. Then the 
| old man would doze off only to jerk 
back to consciousness with that 
vill of his, and I would gently ven- 
nother question. 
hed to ask him then for the exact 
of that Yellowhand duel, but dared 
is it would murder him in his easy 
In a way, though, indirectly, I did. 
vere talking, as my printed interview 
ibout his famous buffalo rifle. Sud- 
e turned to his oldest sister, the one 
had raised him as a mother would, 
id, “Julia, that rifle hangs on the elk 
beside the knife with which I killed 
vhand.”’ So I believe Cody killed 
vhand with that knife. 


A [ER Cody was in his grave I talked 
4 ut this very duel with his young- 
Mrs. Decker, in whose house 
died. She told me that some years 
in Cody, Wyo., one evening a 
sat about the fire. Present were 
[ron Tail, herself and some others. 
ilk came around to this very Yel- 
duel, and to them all Cody re- 
he incidents. Iron Tail could not 
English, but could understand it 
ell, and now and then interrupted 
oncerning some slight detail; that 
ke into Cody's account by means of 
sign language. Through the story 
ind again the Indian gave assent with 
nger talk to the main parts. Iron 
had been a personal witness, on the 
| side of course, to that event. 
‘or the story itself, Mrs. Decker said 
her brother told it that evening 


sister 


practically the same as it was printed in 
one of his books which tells about the duel. 

After Cody’s death Mrs. Julia Cody 
Goodman, whom I know intimately, placed 
in my hands a whole armful of Cody’s let- 
ters to her, to read and return to her. These 
letters are of course still in existence. One 
of them speaks of Cody’s going to Fort 
—(?)—I forget which one—because his 
“Yellowhand hurt” was still bothering him 
(Cody) and he wanted medical treatment 
for it. From the letter itself I could not 
tell just what kind of a “hurt” Cody 
meant, but I gathered from the whole note 
that it was a bruise, not a cut nor a bullet 
wound, possibly a dislocation. That Cody 
had been hurt in some way im that Yellow- 
hand duel, for which after a time he wanted 
medical attention, was beyond question in 
that letter. It was dated soon after the 
fight, and addressed only to his sister, with 
no thought of its ever becoming public. | 
violate no confidence in giving its import 
here. 

There were (and still are in existence) 
many other letters to her, of course, cover- 
ing the whole period from the time Cody 
first went onto the plains after the Civil 
War to the last letter he ever wrote her 
not long before he died. Many things in 
these letters I will not speak nor write 
of. That was before the Cody Association 
was incorporated—for which I am very 
glad—and Mrs. Goodman had put the let- 
ters in my hands for the time being with 
the idea that from them, later, I might 
perchance undertake a life of Colonel Cody. 
Situated as I was then, due to ill health, 
it was too big an undertaking, and that 
important biography will no doubt be done 
by some other hand than mine. 

“Buftalo Bill’—how he detested the 
term!—is known the World around, and 
is the most famous American who ever 
lived. That title is a household world in 
foreign lands where Washington and Lin- 
coln have never been heard of, or if they 
have been, are regarded with more or less 
polite indifference. Today Ford is his only 
rival in world fame—I mean American, 


i CT 
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of course—but in time Ford’s name will 
die out, whenever the name of his ma- 
chine is changed, as in time it will, and 
must be. But “Buffalo Bill” is familiar, 
especially among the children of all colors 
and tongues, where “Ford” and “Cody,” 
even “America” are almost unknown. 


“PQ UFFALO BILL” was his circus 

name, his “Wild West” bread and 
butter nom-de-plume, a name thrust upon 
him more or less accidentally, and he acted 
the part for business purposes. As such 
he will have world fame for an unknown 
time to come. But the Man Himself few 
knew. As is the cases of some other men, 
world famous, some for ages, the Man 
Himself was buried under the publicity of 
an artificial man—Cody hidden by “Buf- 
falo Bill.’ And it was Cody the Man 
that I knew. 

As a reporter, writer, editor, I have 
during the past thirty-five years met many 
famous, some even great men, but when I 
shell them all from their public mask— 
and such an armor is always necessary— 
I have yet to meet a man as great in Him- 
self as Cody. 

He sat facing sure death. He knew it. 
\s he looked out the window to the Rock- 
ies, he said, “Thomas, when a man is look- 
ing at his last sunset he can tell the truth.” 
He did. Except for his voice there was 
silence in the room. 

\ few days later I sat downstairs with 
the family, his sisters, and we wondered 
where to get the money to bury Buffalo 
Bill. Including mine, there was less than 
$5 in the house. 


Experiments with Albino 
Raccoons 


By Ben East 


HE first strain of pure white raccoons 

ever developed in this country is now 

being bred by Acil Underwood on his 
fur farm near Maple Rapids, Michigan. 

Underwood now has in his pens more 
than twenty of the strange animals, pure 
white in color, having pink eyes and show- 
ing not the slightest strain of the black 
cheek marks, ringed tails or other mark- 
ings of normal ’coons. 

He began his experiments in the de- 
velopment of a strain of albino raccoons 
eight years ago with a single female, caught 
wild in Wisconsin. By inbreeding and care- 
ful selection of stock he has succeeded in 
building up the strain to a point where his 
animals can be depended upon to produce 
only ‘coons of the pure albino type. 


- 
— ap 


——- 


PATAGONIAN SEA LIONS 
A new group in the Colorado Museum of Natural History, Denver, collected from the 
territory of Santa Cruz, Argentina, a desolate, treeless land. The sea lions once ranged 
along the eastern South American coast as far north as Brazil, bi * hunting them for 
their hides and oil has eliminated them from all but a few localities 
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Albinism occurs only very rarely among 
fur bearing animals in the wild state. 
Underwood estimates that perhaps not more 
than one out of every 50,000 wild raccoons 
are born albinos, and those individuals 
seldom live to reach maturity because of 
their conspicuous color and inferior eyes. 
lor these reasons the white animals never 
become plentiful in the wilderness. 

The eyes of an albino are pink as a 
result of complete lack of color in the 
iris, which lets the red tint of the blood 
show through. This lack of color leaves 
the eye unprotected against strong light to 
a considerable extent. Underwood's white 
‘coons show plainly that their eyesight is 
not as good as that of their gray kinsmen. 
When coming out of their dens on bright 
days they blink a great deal until their eves 
become adjusted to the strong sunlight. 

Underwood built up his strain of pure 
albinos by an interesting process of in 
breeding. He mated the single albino fe- 
male to a normal gray. Since albinism is 
recessive, that is when an albino is crossed 
with an animal having color the young take 
the color of the pigmented parent, the off- 
spring of this first mating were all gray in 
color but half white in blood. 

By crossing two of these offspring the 





progeny would have been in the ratio of 
one albino to three grays, although two ot 
the grays would again have been halt 
white in blood. 

Underwood obtained a larger number of 
albinos from the one white parent by mat- 
ing it back to its own half white offspring 
The resulting young were in the ratio ot 
one albino to one gray. 

Inbreeding is unavoidable, he explains, 
in producing a pure line of stock from a 
single parent, but if only the largest and 
strongest offspring are mated this may go 
on for generations without doing material 
damage. As two or more pure 
lines are originated, however, cross breed- 


soon as 


ing is advisable to produce animals of 
greater vigor. 
Underwood undertook his unusual ex- 


periment in the belief that white raccoon 
pelts, once they can be produced in sufficient 
quantities on fur ranches, will command a 
ready place on the market. He first gave 


serious consideration to the breeding of 
white otters but abandoned that scheme 
because he could not learn of a single 


albino otter in existence that would serve 
as a breeding stock in starting the work. 

He also considered the development of 
a white strain of beaver, mink or muskrat 
but again was unable to obtain a single 
animal with which to start. The raccoon 
was finally chosen for the experiment be- 
cause he was able to get a white female 
and because of the comparative ease of 
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rearing raccoons in pens. The size and 
quality of raccoon pelts also was a factor. 
“The white pelts do not appear to be in 
any way inferior to those of natural color,” 
Underwood says. 


Fish Hogs—Ruffians 


,DITOR Outdoor Life: Most of my 
life has been spent in Northern Min- 
nesota, where the big ones are caught, and 
during my fishing career there I have sure 
seen a lot of game hogs. Only recently I 
took a friend of mine out fishing on a 
beautiful little lake near St. Cloud, Minn. 
The weather was fine and it was an ideal 
day for fishing. We decided to go after 
crappies and after we had purchased a few 
shiner minnows we proceeded down to the 
lake shore to rent a boat. Our attention 
was directed toa couple of men fishing out 
about 500 feet from shore and the ways 
they were pulling in fish was nobody's 
business. We, of course, set out rowing 
to find out what it was all about. I was 
at the oars so knowing how a fisherman 
hates to be disturbed I dropped anchor 
about 200 feet from them and we hastils 
began to prepare to get into the fun. How- 
ever to our ill luck we only got three after 
about an hour’s fishing and still our neigh- 
bors were hauling them in. Well, this was 
enough for me. I was curious to find out 
how many they had. I rowed right up to 
them and found that they were not only 
Fish Hogs but real ruffians and looking 
for trouble. I asked them what they were 
catching and they said crappies—and oh, 
boy! such beauties! Everyone of them 
weighed about 1 Ib. apiece and after using 
some diplomacy I pulled out the necessary 
information. 

They had been there just three hours 
and had caught 185 crappies, bass, and 
pickerel. We started a “chewing fight” 
with them and they at last pulled anchor 
and left. 

Every year in Minnesota finds a large 
horde of fishermen coming in who con- 
tinually break our laws and haul our fish 
out by the hundreds and then salt them 
down in barrels. 

I have seen so much of this fish-hog 
business it makes me sick to think of it. 
I only wish I had photographs of what 
I have seen to help you carry on 
wonderful career of smashing the hogs be- 
tween the eyes. In closing, my advice to 
you is to go even stronger in exposing 
these enemies of ours to the public, so we 
and our future sportsmen can at least have 
a few sun perch to angle for. 


Calif. W. A. 


your 


MARLOWE 


Foxes Prefer Rabbit Meat 
to Quail 

UCAIL hunters and fox hunters long 
have argued as to whether foxes de- 
stroy many quail that fox numbers 
should be reduced, thus sacrificing the sport 
of fox hunting in favor of that of bird gun- 
ning. First reports of ani investigation of 
the question by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey do not bear out the contentions of 
the quail hunters, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced. Virginia 
foxes seem to prefer rabbit meat to the 
flesh of the game birds, it was revealed by 
an examination of the stomach contents of 
50 foxes, nearly all killed in V’ ,inia last 
winter. These included thirty-eight gray 
foxes and twelve red foxes. Rabbit was 
the leading article of diet. Quail remains 
were found in only one stomach, and re- 
mains of small non-game birds in only six, 
Eaten by twenty-nine of the fifty foxes, 


so 


RN « 


CRP 


the rabbits comprised about 44 per cent 
all the food material analyzed. Mice 
native rats, taken by twenty-two of the 
mals, made up 17 per cent of the w 
diet. Other important items were: ren 
of poultry and sheep (the latter prob: 
carrion), about 8 per cent each; beec! 
and corn, more than 6 per cent each: a 
persimmons, apples, and pears, more { 
4 per cent for the three. Considering 
time of year at which the animals 
killed, the investigators considered th: 
ples and pears as waste and thought 
probably the corn was also. 

The investigation, which is being conti: 
ued, was undertaken by the bureau in 
operation with the Virginia Commissior 
Game and Inland Fisheries to clarify 
issues in a controversy between fox hunt- 
ers and quail hunters in the Southeaster: 
States. Much more material, representing 
all seasons, must be studied to reach 
final decision, says W. L. McAtee, 
charge of the bureau’s food habits researc! 
“On the record of these fifty stomachs 
he says, “foxes can not be condemned 
their food habits in Virginia.” 


™~ 
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With th 
Nature fakers 


QUEER ANIMAL 
La Sal, Utah—LP)—For ss 
time the peculiar ntics of 
strange colored anima 
like a deer, and vet didn't 
puzzied G. W. hnson, ranche 
Johns shot it and found it w 
a combinat 
deer. 


m 


ion 


and m 


When the editor queried Mr. Johnson about 
the unnatural creature he had described as a 
goat-deer, he replied as follows: 


to 
t tell you 


first sé 


Editor Outpoor Lire In regard 
about the 
[ will verify your clippin 
[ certainly can’t verify 
veen published about it 
Last October I killed an animal whicl 
straight between a deer and a goat 
h the 
pure 


deer I canne 
without 


quiry 


y 
1 
all 


cross 
hair, 
of 


natural gray 


id deer 
irge spots white on 
ind neck, 

The horns 
he ad like goat 

It had short 
foot resembling the goat 
structive habits of the goat and 
grain fields during the sum 
half from 


were deer horns it set 
horns. 

legs like a goat and had 
It had 


was tre 


also 
in my mer. TI 


mile and a where I 


to a 


is about a 
and is close deep canyon in 
country. 

It had been seen by a neighbor 
time 
other goat is 


to be the 


very 


twice 
with another g 
with 


mother 


and each 
deer. The 
neck and I believe it 
animal I killed. 

I killed it thinking it 
it was nearly dark when I found it I did: 
look at the The: 
in the group 
head are 
and I would be gl 


can be me 


saw it was 


some white 


was a wild goat 


a very good other one. 
also three deer 
The hide 
at Ogden, 
them if I 
glad to answer questions about it I 
either John or Howard Hurley of L: 
a kodak picture of it. 
I gave the Forest Service all the infor 
T had. It was killed on my ranch in 
Sal National Forest. 4 
G. W. Joun 


and 
Utah, 
can. It 
any 


have 


Utah, 


Further efforts by the editor to get a picture 
of the animal, or more information from the 
sources suggested by Mr. Johnson, brought 0° 
replies. 

t Naturalists weep while our readers dra¥ 
their own conclusions. 
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Is That a Sight or a Scent Point? 


-TCHE bird dog's point is the heritage oi 
| ages. To phrase it otherwise, it is 
a more prolonged and refined pause 
in his wild ancestors made when they came 
uddenly upon their prey. There is noth- 
cataleptic about it; the dog is in full 
possession of his faculties; his nose and 
frequently his eyes play an important part 
gesture. The momentary pause 
was a natural instinct which experience 
had taught the dog’s wild ancestors was 
necessary if they were to be successful in 
securing their quarry. It was the suddenly 
uspended motion before springing. This 
itural instinct has been cultivated into 
a distinctive trait in the bird dog since he 
has been made subservient to man. Never- 
theless, even these well-trained performers, 
vith their years of education and refining 
nfluences behind them, will sometimes 
lally with other scents and other sights, 
leigning to point various objects, animate 
x inanimate. AIl those who have had ex- 
perience with bird dogs know this, and 
field trials this phase of the bird dog’s 
idiosyncrasies is given due consideration. 
The score forms used by judges and re- 
porters of field trials are invariably pro- 
vided with spacing where these different 
varieties of points may be duly tabulated. 
First, of course, is the space provided for 
hona fide points on game birds, and perfect 
vork here gives the dog the highest mark 
f merit under that special heading gener- 
ally called bird work. Then there is a 
larger space coming under the head of 
False points.” But the latter variety has 
different shades of meaning and there may 
he extenuating circumstances, consequently 
he space for false points is subdivided into 
arious classifications as “Fur,” “Feather,” 
Reptile.” The simon-pure false point is 
nterpreted as such when the dog comes 
a staunch point and nothing whatever 
results. Here of late the harsh term of 
ialse point has been modified to the more 
refined one of “Unproductive point,” but 
means the same and the dog guilty of 
scored a demerit. 
[he point on “Fur” means when it is 
ide on a rabbit, squirrel, or any other 
‘-tooted animal. Points of this nature 
ently occur, not only in field trials, 
in a day’s gunning, especially on rab- 
In gunning the shooter does not pay 
marked attention to it as it all comes 
course of a day’s work, but in field 
where everything counts, it is differ- 


th 
tis 


; 


t 


Unless the dog is persistently hunting 
pit sometimes the case and is 
distinguished from the real _ bird 
ng performance, an occasional point 
two of this nature counts nothing against 
g, but it gives him nothing to his 
The same code prevails under the 
of “Feather.” The latter term 
ean anything from a field sparrow 
albatross—figuratively speaking— 
in the case of “Fur” it counts neither 
r against, unless it becomes habitual. 
the classification of “Reptile” the 


as is 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


objects contemplated are the common land 
terrapin, the various snakes, etc. 


HE story is frequently told of handlers 

in field trials carrying a terrapin in 
their pockets which they adroitly slip out 
on the ground in front of a pointing dog 
which they know to be an habitual false 
pointer, thus saving a demerit for them. 
I give the tale for what it is worth, but 
in the twenty-five or more years of follow- 
ing all the major field trials on this and 
other continents I have never seen it hap- 
pen. 

In this country the rabbit is the most 
convenient alibi for the false pointer. Un- 
like in Europe, a point on fur is neutral; 
neither for nor against. When a dog points 
and his handler is uncertain, he promptly 





Miss 


Carolina Boy, owned by 


Jake's 
Claudia Phelps, Aiken, S.C 


claims, “Judges, a rabbit just went out of 


here,” but tries nevertheless to flush game 
birds. If he fails, he reiterates his first 
claim with more insistence—and sometimes 
gets away with it—but most judges nowa- 
days are from Missouri and have to be 
shown. 

Small birds such as larks, ground spar- 


rows and other feathered denizens of the 
fields likewise supply alibis for non- 
productive points on frequent occasions 
The handlers usually classify all such 
birds under the general term of “stink 
birds,” their impression being that they 
emit a strong scent similar to that of 
game birds. That, however, is a ques- 
tion that has been discussed pro and con 
from time immemorial. 

This leads up to the question, under 
these conditions, do bird dogs actually 


point by scent or sight, or is it due to many 
generations of breeding for a definite pur- 
pose that this pointing instinct has been 
intensified to the stage of diminishing re- 
turns? Such a thing is possible with dogs 
as with all else. 

After many years of closely observing 
practically all of the best setters and point- 
ers in country and Great Britain, | 
have come to the conclusion, in spite of 
opinions to the contrary, that 90 per cent 
of these points which are unproductive of 
feathered game are sight points pure and 


this 


simple and that the olfactory organs do not 
hgure in the gesture. That old-time train- 
er, Ed. Garr, always maintained that many 
dogs were purely “eye-hunters.”” Some took 
his theories as a bit of chaff, but I do not 
believe he was far from wrong. 

For the bird dog, this occasional back 
sliding to rabbits is perfectly legitimate, 
even if it is not the vocation for which he 
has been bred during all these years. In 
the old countries, as I have said, the dog 
is given full credit for a point on hare, but 
here in America the bird dog is supposed 
to pay no attention to bunnies and the dog 
that habitually points them is generally 
considered a nuisance both in hunting and 
in field trials. 

Nevertheless even the best-trained dogs 
will have their off-days, especially if they 
happen to sight a rabbit in its form early 
in the day’s work. The handler will ex- 
plain such circumstances by the remark, 
“My dog got his eye full, or his nose full 
of that rabbit just as I cut him loose and 
he had nothing else on his brain today.” 
There is a lot to that, but again I say that 
the dog found his rabbit with his eyes and 
not his nose, just as any dog that comes in 
sight of a cat will point and hold the point 
until the cat runs, when he will promptly 
chase it up a tfee. 


N° DOUBT it is the dog’s nose that 
4 enables him to find a rabbit in a brier 
patch or thicket, but nine times out of ten 
he spots it in its form and unless he is 
exceptionally well broken, even the staunch- 
est veteran cannot forego the pleasure of 
giving it a chase. It is simply a reversion 
to his wild ancestors. 

If you become well acquainted with bird 
dogs by seeing them constantly at work 
you will in most cases know the moment 
the dog points whether it is fur, feather 
or real feathered game, by his very atti- 
tude. You have come to analyze his va- 
rious poses. In my own experiences fol- 
lowing field trials I can tell eight times out 
of ten what kind of a point a dog is mak- 
ing after I have seen him perform for a 
season or two. How much better, then, 
can his owner or handler do the same? 
And I know by their actions that they can. 

Sometimes a handler, even before going 
up to his dog on pvint, will Say: “Judge, 
that dog’s pointin’ a rabbit or a ‘stink 
bird.” Sometimes, to his great surprise, 
he is mistaken, and finds him on real game, 
but not very often. The dog may be just 
as intense on a rabbit point as he is on 
quail, but his head is generally much lower 
because, as is frequently the case, he is 
looking at his quarry. When the handler 
comes to him he usually kicks bunny out 
from right under the dog’s nose. In the 
case of larks or other non-game birds, the 
dog may hold his head as high as usual, but 
there is that indication of lack of intensity 
which tells the tale. 

I could cite numerous instances of well- 
known dogs on this subject of true and 
false points, but a few will suffice. Going 
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back to early days, there was Underhill’s 
Jane, dam of Croxteth, one of the pillars 
of our American pointer strains. She had 
such a flair for pointing that she would 
stop and become rigid at sight of anything 
not on a straight plane; posts, rocks in the 
field, mounds of earth; even the approach 
of a man in her direction would cause her 
to point his shoe laces! Certainly these 
were not points due to her acute nose. 
Count Ceyx, a handsome setter, son of 
Count Whitestone, was a rank pointer of 
small birds and in one of his races, he kept 
his handler, Jake Bishop, busy dismount- 
ing and mounting again after efforts to 
flush game before him. The dog was a 
persistent pointer, but his birds were never 
larger than a lark. Whether he was ever 
cured of this habit, I am unprepared to 
say, for he was not campaigned in his all- 
age form. Robert the Devil, great winning 
pointer of several years ago was, at his 
best, one of the greatest of bird finders on 
the circuit, but occasionally he had an off 
day. On such occasions he took to hunting 
rabbits and nothing could stop him when 
he was in competition, for the dog seemed 
to understand that he was not going to be 
punished in public. I recall when his 
handler, H. A. Tomlinson, started him in 
the National Championship. The dog had 
been doing excellent work that season and 
his chances in the great classic were as 


4 





‘The scent is rising.”’ 
Notice Bumpkin’s Ponca backing 


Billie's Big Boy. 


good as those of any other dog in the field. 
Unfortunately, on the very first cast Rob- 
ert sighted a rabbit in its form, pointed it 
and held the point until Tomlinson kicked 
bunny out in disgust. That of itself would 
have had no bearing on his heat, but as 
Tomlinson explained afterward, “Robert 
got rabbits in his head right from the start 
and he never tried to find quail.” At the 
end of two hours of that heat Tomlinson 
asked to take the dog up. 


I RECALL another occasion with the 
great Mary Blue, twice the winner of 
the National Championship and of about 
thirty other important stakes. This was 
in an endurance stake also, but Mary had 
“rabbits in her head.” She made three 
such sight points during the first hour and 
her handler, Harris, was becoming disgust- 
ed. One could almost invariably tell when 
Mary had a rabbit, for she seemed to stand 
right over it with head down low, but very 
intense. When this happened the fourth 
time Harris walked up very deliberately 
with his gun and he soon spotted the rab- 
bit as well as Mary had. Drawing back a 
few paces he let go, blowing bunny’s head 
off. Then as deliberately he picked up the 
carcass and rapped Mary over the head 
several times with it as he held her by the 
collar. It was a good lesson for Mary, for 
though the race was too far spent for any 
chance to win it, she did no more sight 
hunting that day nor for many days after- 
ward. Harris did not hesitate to chastise 
her even though it was in a public exhibi- 
tion. And about the best way to cure dogs 
of such faults is never to allow them to 


take advantage of a situation. 
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Years ago the setter, Pioneer, was a 
great winner. In fact he won the National 
Championship away back in 1906 with Mr. 
Shelley handling. But in his early days 
Pioneer was a rank pointer of small birds, 
and the peculiar thing about it was that he 
pointed with as much style as if he really 
had game. The way Shelley cured him 
was simply to ride away and let him point 
until the dog got tired and came on to look 
his handler up. That, and the fact that 
Shelley took the dog to a country where 
quail were exceptionally plentiful and Pio- 
neer had frequent opportunity to learn the 
joy of this intoxicating bird dog scent, is 
what cured Pioneer. I believe that is the 
secret of it all. Hunt your dog in country 
where there is an abundance of game, and 
he will soon learn to forget his sight point- 
ing, for he realizes eventually that it is 
through his nose that the real sport of 
hunting is satisfied. I might go on telling 
about the idiosyncrasies of prominent point- 
ers and setters and the way they were de- 
veloped into finished dogs, but that is a 
chapter in itself if one is to do it justice. 
Succinctly, pointing is an inherited trait 
with all bird dogs, but environment and 
training play important parts. 


A Pheasant Futurity 


HE handsome, perky, self-sufficient, 

ring-necked pheasant, though intro- 
duced into this country but a comparatively 
short period of years ago, is now a par- 
ticular entity in the bird dog scheme of 
things. This fact has been gradually dawn- 
ing upon owners of bird dogs in various 
parts of the country, but perhaps the great- 
est move toward establishing his status in 
field trials and for gunning purposes was 
made when the American Field announced 
that it would establish a futurity exclusive- 
ly for pheasant dogs, or rather a stake in 
which the pheasant is to be the sole game 
bird. The stake will be operated on pre- 
cisely the same lines as the original futu- 
rity, which was established more than thirty 
years ago and has become the great bird 
dog classic for all breeders. In this stake 
all dogs are eligible whose dams have been 
regularly nominated according to the con- 
ditions. Hence, puppies from such re- 
corded litters that were whelped at any 
time after the first of January of one year 
are eligible to compete in the stake that is 
run in the autumn of the next. It is on 
these lines that the pheasant futurity has 
been established. The books for the first 
nominations will be opened the last of 
October of this year, which logically makes 
those dams nominated eligible, for their 
litters will be whelped after the first of 
the year 1933. The first stake will take 
place in the early fall of 1934. 


A pheasant dog futurity has been under 
consideration for some time. The senti- 
ment of breeders was sounded to determine 
the need and desirability of such a stake, a 
questionnaire was sent out to all breeders 
and owners of setters and pointers living 
in the pheasant areas, and the answers were 
practically unanimous in. favor of it. 

Every shooter, every owner, of a bird 
dog knows that within the last five years 
there has been a remarkable widening of 
this so-called pheasant area and that dogs 
suitable for work on this class of game 
are coming into greater demand from sea- 
son to season. It is quite generally rec- 
ognized that the high type bird dog will 
handle all varieties of game birds proficient- 
ly if given sufficient experience. This has 
been clearly shown by the winners in the 
various events of the National Champion- 
ship Association which have been taking 
place in New York state for the past four 
or five years. 
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Three or four years ago Brighthu 
Mary Proctor, pointer bitch widely knoy 
as a winner in quail trials, won the nationa 
pheasant title in a performance that stamp: 
her as good on quail as on pheasant. 
year preceding that Village Girl, anot! 
pointer bitch, won the stake and Villa 
Girl was not only a winner in quail fi 
trials, but a great gun dog also. Last 
her son, Village Boy, just as proficient 
his mother as a gun dog, won the title a 
in 1930 the stake was won by Schoolfie 
a dog that came down fresh from 
prairies of Canada where he won the a 
America chicken championship. Later 
that season he was placed in quail trial 
This should be sufficient evidence that 4 
dog which has the versatility and the « 
perience should be good on any kind 
game bird he happens to be hunting. 

The establishment of this new futurit 
is intended to give added impetus to th 
breeding of high class pheasant dogs, as 
an incentive to breeders and owners 
find the sphere of their activities centering 
around the ring-neck. In short, it creates 
a new field of interest for setter and pointe: 
breeders. And there is still another view 
point. Since many pheasant dog owners 
and gunners in the pheasant areas wate! 
over the development and training of their 
own dogs the stake will cater directl) 
such breeder-owner interests —A. F. H 


The Merry Little Beagle 
By S. W. “‘Kurnel”’ Everitt 


HY is it that more people do not 

become interested in the beagle? 
There are but few hunting dogs mor 
useful than these merry little hounds 
With the rapidly diminishing quail w 
must necessarily turn our attention 
rabbit hunting as the alternative. Wher 
it comes to a matter of economical sport ! 
do not know of anything that can give u: 
such real pleasures afield as rabbit hunting 
and they are to be found in abundance 
nearly all parts of the country. 


With half a dozen little beagles, or eve 
a trio, or a pair, one may always be as 
sured of an abundance of excitement evé 
if the filling of the game bag is a secondar 
consideration. To obtain the real enjoy 
ment of hunting rabbits with beagles, h 
ever, one should have a pack of eight « 
ten dogs. Thus one has the benefit of ; 
those musical bell-like notes, with all 
chimes played in their many variations 
That, to the real beagle fancier, is 
acme of high class sport. 

But the beagle will adapt himseli 
many other uses. He will tree squirrel 
and opossums and run deer very well 
had one little beagle female that was 
excellent quail dog. She would stop on 
few seconds when she came to a bevy, b' 
I could always tell when she had quail 
by talking to her, I could control her, 
was able to keep up with her. When 
flushed the birds I would invariably get 
shot and if I marked them down she wou! 
find every single, and all the dead 
cripples. With all of her many good qu 
ities and her intelligence, however, I cou 
not teach her to retrieve. She was too 
when I got her and if she picked up 4 . 
bird she would pinch it a bit hard. 

I believe beagles would make good 
pheasant dogs if they did not give tongu' 
too much; but they could be muzzled 
prevent that and they would get e\ 
pheasant out of any tangle or brush 
keep track of them. My advice to sports 
men with limited opportunities is to get 4 
pair of beagles. The cost of their keep '5 
trifling and they are always ready to 40 E3 
hunting. 

















| Health 


of your Dog 
este by? 


AA.Hermann.DV5S. 


Goitre 
Ouestion:—My foxhound dog has goitre, please 
ll particulars for a quick cure?—J. B., Wis. 


Answer Goitre, enlargement of the thyroid 

‘ is, which appears in puppies from one cause 
aged dogs from other causes, may not re- 

nd very rapidly to treatment. In puppies it 
ially due to insufficient iodine, which must 

e s lied in daily doses of % to 1 grain of 
potassium iodide and 1 to 5 grains of tryroid 
t daily in food. In aged dogs it is usually 


a fibrous growth, often malignant; and | 


rgical removal or injections of 1 cc. to 5 cc. of 

Lugol Solution into the gland is sometimes 

al. In exophthalmic goitre the use of 
nd thyroid substance are contra-indi- 
A. A 


Immunizing a Puppy on Infected Premises 
Questior What plan do you suggest to im- 
¢ ip when gs premises are badly in- 


a oe 4 


i pt 
I 


The safer plan would be to pur- 
immune dog. The next best plan is to 
ntravenously on arrival 1 mil of homolo- 
distemper serum for each pound of 


f puppy. After seven days inject intra- 
1 mil of homigen (formolized virus) 
pounds weight. Eighteen days after 


igen injection give a dose of live virus 

nally if puppy is over four months of 

the puppy is between four and twelve 

f age when this is done it may all be 
six months or a year when a reason- 
t of unprotected tissue has been de- 
normal growth of animal. No un- 
sequel should attend these administra- 
lfully given.—A. A. H. 


Canker of the Ear 

I have a _ sporting dog that con- 
hakes his head. His ears have a strong, 
le, sour odor. Please advise a cure.— 


ind. 


Canker of the ear (eczema) is com 
gs whose ears droop and do not dry 
ire not ventilated by a continuous cur 
sh air. In hunting, water frequently 
the ears and cannot readily be dried 

After one thorough swabbing with 
roxide keep water away from them. 
nce or twice daily with B. F. I. 
powder or mix one ounce of the follow- 

smuth Subgallate, Tannic Acid, Boric 
Zinc Oxide and Talcum Powder.—A. A. H. 


Snow Glare Treatment 
My aged fox terrier has one eye 
mes inflamed during the winter months 
closed to exclude the light. Advise 
R. D., Mich. 


Fox terriers and some other breeds 

! ently unevenly marked, having one side 
heavily pigmented and the opposite 

of color. Snow glare will irritate the 
surrounding membranes on the un 
side, and obviously the best plan is 
hat side and produce uniform mark 
both sides of the head. Lamp black, 
a 2 per cent solution of Silver Nitrate 

a week over a fair-sized area may 

19 per cent solution of ointment of 
® per cent Mercurochrome may be 
= lirectly onto the corona of the eye each 


4 i to advantage.—A. A. H. 


Conjunctivitis 
—My cocker spaniel has sore eyes. 
pear inflamed, and discharge. Please 


# treatment.—C. H., Ore. 
5 ; er:—Put a few drops of 10 per cent 
: n of Argyrol into each eye night and morn- 


he discharges may be washed out with a 
| solution of boric acid. Protect the 
trom loose hairs, dust and dirt and in 
ivoid getting soapsuds into them. If not 
fection they will soon respond.—A. A. H. 
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PULVEX your dog or cat and you can be 
sure that none of the fleas or lice will revive. 
Based on new principle, Pulvex also prevents 
reinfestation for days. Absolutely safe, even 
if swallowed. Non-irritating to the skin. 
Odorless. Pleasant to use. Used by over a 
million pet owners. At drug stores, pet shops 
50c, or from William Cooper & Nephews, 
Inc., Dept., 1736, 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 


DULVEX 
“. if I could 
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ACTUAL! 















Sold on a 
Money- 
Back 
Guarantee 














— or almost 60 years dog owners everywhere have 
relied upon Glover’s Remedies. 
WORMS: treat dogs as directed with either on y 








pop ea dk TETRACHLORETHYLENE CAPSULES, 
S ROUND WORM VERMIFUGE, 
Stoven's ROUND WORM CAPSULES or 
GLOVER’S TAPE WORM CAPSULES 
FREE—Glover’s 48-page Guide Book. 
It tells you how to recognize and treat 
common dog ailments. Bulletins on 
CATS or FOXES or RABBITS or on 
Farm LiveStock are also available. Our 
Veterinarian will give you free advice 
by letter on any animal ailments. 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., inc. 
Box 3, 119 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


GLOVER’S 


talk!” 


“I’m disgusted. My 
mistress gave me some- 
thing that didn’t agree 
with me. I wish she 
understood that I want 
Ken-L-Ration, for I'm 
a regular dog—a puppy 
of a very old breed—a 
Basset Hound. I de. 
serve the best.”’ 


There is a difference in canned dog 
foods. Uninspected meats are used in 
some — but Ken-L-Ration contains 
only pure fresh meat, whole grain 
| )| cereals, organic minerals, cod liver oil 
rs —canned under U.S. Inspection. 
: You may be sure it is a quality 
store if it recommends and sells 
Ken-L-Ration. 

_ us a Ken-L-Ration label fora 

ge book of prepbiogsephies 

a Boe with helpful feeding hints. 


CHAPPEL BROS, INC, ; 
112 Peoples Ave. Rockford, U1. 











IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 
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The Bird Dog’s Palace 


OMFORTABLE, convenient and attractive, it is one of the 
most highly praised possessions of the American Sports- 
men’s equipment. Clamps rigidly on the running-board of 
any car, and is adjustable so that it does not touch the body 
Price $12.50 for the 1- dog size and $15.00 for the 
2-dog size. Suitable for large pointers or setters as well as 
other breeds, and is adjustable to fitall cars. Alsoa De Luxe 
trunk rack model. Price $20.00. Immediate Shipment. 
Mfd. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 
Golden City, Missouri 














‘HERMOSA KENNELS, 
SEPTEMBER PUPPY BARGAINS | 
Pedigreed Stock 


Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, | 
Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 

Purebred Unpedigreed St. Bernards 


DR. A. A. HERMANN | Wash your dog with Skip-Flea Soap. 












Veterinarian | Dust his coat with Skip-Flea Powder, 
| ; regular size 25c. New, large, extra 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs value can, 50c. ; 
Write for your copy of the famous 
| The best for less | Sergeant’s Dog Book. It’s Free! 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal | POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
DENVER, COLORADO 2050 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 





White Collie Pups te 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 


Free Catalogue. 
Comrade FarmKennels 
Galion, Ohio 





Sergeants 


SKIP-FLEA SOAP and 
SKIP-FLEA POWDER 


WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 
by Prize Winners, sired by 
CH. EDEN ARISTOCRAT 
Strong, healthy, playful. Best PAL and 
CHILD DOG. eryr 
safe delivery. General Fase at Stud, $25. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 




















When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on ee 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless m 
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distributed all over 
to Mount Morris, [llinois. 








Arms 


BOND | 









Bullet Sizer and 
Lubricator 





Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata- 
logue on hand loading. 


MODERN- BOND CORP. | 








Arms 





“PACIFIC” GUN SIGHTS 


for BETTER 
mes SHOOTING 


Front and Rear Sights for all Rifles. Best 
Krag Sight ever made—30,000 in use. $3 to 
$6 Postpaid or C. O. D. 


NOSKE and ZEISS SCOPES and MOUNTS $10 up 
RELOADING TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Send for Catalog 7-B; send 2c for postage 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 











815 W. - Sth St. ingt 








The New Iver Johnson Sealed 8 .22 
Superehet Target Revolver 


$133 










Extra heavy 
frame, 6-inch bar- 
rel with De-Flex 
rib and partridge rear 

















sight. Blued finish - 

scored trigger Checked walnut hi-hold 

tarcet grips 8 shots, countersunk 

chambers and extractors Shoots regular 

or hi-speed .22 short, long, long rifle 

cartridges Shells are automatically ejected 

Weight 24 ounces. Carried in stock for immediate 

delivery 

Price each...... $13.75 
Leather holster a 
$2 deposit on Cc. O. D. 
W. JOSEPH O’'CONNOR—Sportsmen’s Equipment, 
Baker, Oregon 

WINCHESTER B ARG: AINS—AIl brand new takedowns 

Model 52-32/20, 44/40 half, 38/40 full magazine, 
24” bbls. $19.85. Model 94-25/35 full, 32/40 half 
magazine, 26” bbl. $21.95 Latest Model 55, light- 
weight half magazine, nickel steel 24” bbl., 25/35 
$24.95, and .32 W. 8S. $26.95 Shipped C. O. D. exam- 
ination for $5.00 M. O For cash in full jointed rod 
free Baker & Kimball, 38 South St., Boston tf 















































Birds and Animals 


RAISE FUR RA82t: 
CHINCHILLAS & NEW ZEALIND WHITES 
We Buy What You Raise — Highest 
Prices Paid — Established 19 years, 
Illustrated book, catalog and Fur 
Farming Magazine also Monthly 
Market” Bulletin showing prices 
we pay. All for 10 cents 
au large rabbitries, address one 


STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
_Dept. 135D, NEW CITY, N.Y. or HOLMES PARK, mISsoURI 















MAKE MONEY 


Raise Rex for us. We pay up to $12.00 
each for all you raise. Send 25c for full! 
information and contract that explains 
everything. 


THE EASTERN RABBITRY 
New Freedom, Pa. R. No. 1, Box K. 

















WINCHESTER 
Model55 TAX FREE 


Offering limited quantity Winchester’s latest Model 
55 light-weight takedown half-mazazine repeaters at 
less than wholesale 24” tapered nickel steel bbl 
Brand new in original factory boxes. 25/35, $24.95; 
3 ". S., $26.95. Lyman tang peep $4.00 addi- 
tional; Canvas and leather takedown case $1.50. Or- 
der yours today We ship C. O. D. examination 
$5.00 M. O. For cash in full, jointed rod free. 
Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South Street, Boston, Mass. 











SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate etesting. get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, ing dies, ‘orming dies, sheet copper 
and cast - ty yun repairs, remodeling, and Special shel! 

sights fitted. Let us know your wants. | 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St.. Erie. Pa. 














CUSTOM MADE 
eled 


RIFLES—.22 Cal. barrels, remodeling 
and sights. Guns for sale, remod 

Hornet, .45 S&W, 410 Lefever 
Milhoan, Elizabeth, W 


bluing 
Stevens, 
Robert U. 


restocking, 
Krag, 
Double .52 Win. 
R No. 3 





FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL pads $1.00 postpaid con . 


You save $2.25. Send 


































































































: lete with screws for attaching 
MAKE YOUR shot gun shoot the way you want it to diagram of gun butt. Prompt delivery and satisfaction 
Use the Addicks Choke and Drawboring tools to make | guaranteed. Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, 
your gun shoot a closer pattern or make it spread the Ohio 
pattern more. Drawbore your gun to stop leading, grind ——---- 
out the pits and polish it Send for descriptive circulars WINC HESTER Repeating Shotguns; 10 sauce, full choke, 
of this new tool—every shot gun owner needs one. D. C brand new, Only 7 at $26 each. Write for catalog, 
Addicks, 207 East 10th St., Rome, Ga —- —. = = Hudson Sporting Goods 
a 2-52 Warren St.. New York 
PARKER single trigger ejector 12, Winchester 12, 12 - — 
Winchester 57 All like new che ip. Want Parker 28 AMMUNITION; Closing out 18,000 U. S. Government 
Engraved lever Marlin 22 25-21 ammunition G 45 Colts revolver Cartridges—$30 per case of 2000, o1 
Schmeling, Germantown, Wisconsin $1.75 per 100. Hudson, L-52 W arren St., New York. 
nial : ; ‘ : _ | FLINTLOCK KENTUCKY RIFLES, blunderbusses, pis- 
-~ i... aa owe 4 e! _ be gpg a tols, muskets, daggers. powderhorns New catalogues 
always antec » are 8 ( sa le xz 3 . - - " > de * > 
at bargain prices Send stamp for list. Baker & Kim 4c Nagy, 8R. South 18th, Philadelphia, 1 — - 
ball, 38 South St., Boston, Mass tf UNION Hunting Scope Mounts, constructed exceptionally 
= — =e : ~ my strong and accurate Price $9.00. Write for bulletin 
OVERSTOCRED, 599,08 cartes, 2.00 te 190g po | Lnlon Auto Spectalties Co. Drookville, Pa 
*xpan 2.0) J » « i} at-ta $3 2 —— ——— —- --——— -- 
1). Kra 3.50 the 100 15 Automatic $2.50 the 100 NEW ZEISS 2% hunting scopes $25.00. Best imported 
4 $ . , 
D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kansas mounts for all telescope sizes $8.00 to $14.90. C 
B \RRE LS: 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 15 auto Colt $2.00; | Dietz. Cheyenne, Wyo 
os) 3 » aute ( b 4 : ——- - . 
Lor Luger barrels arms ammunition list free GUNS refinished and blued. Stocks made to your or ler. 
PACIPICARMS, Box 427, San Francisco, California ang at depression prices. Wm. F. Baxte 
June °33 Seven Mile, Ohio. 
NICKEL STEEL—7 mm. sporting barrels fitted to | =|; —— 
Springfield or Mauser actions 20 to 40 inch length, Old Coins 
$20.00. W. A _Sukalle Guns mith, Tucson, Ariz x 3 
aN Tc a oo $5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Cotns. Many very valu- 
AMMI NITION > Closing out 85 000 a a |. Government able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin 

45 Colts Auto. Cartridges—$35 per case of 2000; or > »] 
$2 per 100 ___Hudso on, L-52 Warren St., New York Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and se L | 
Gl NSTOCK BLANK ; oL IN $1: ~ —" —_. | Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 7 } 

Ss Ss! ~v e° % . _ as = - — - 

Na epartee $1.50) $8 oO and $6. ee He | CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27¢: $% size, 53c; 
1600 Broadway _Springtield Ohio 9-2 = J — and catalogue 10c. Norman shake, ee 
WINCHESTER Aut le, .35 Ca and new, ore = : 

esl Vann Gue e a2 =. cach Hutont L233 | RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war medals, 
eae — 7 a 7 — catalogue 10c. Mengelle, Colorado Syettes, 
SUTTLOG IUNSTOCK blanks, $1 uD ——————————————————— - 

Stamp brings price List Any thickness John Park- 
hill, ‘Rochester. Minn Homesteads and Lands 
SP RINGFIELDS. ENFIELDS, remodeled and e- $5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry | 

r 

stocked. Scope and iron sights J. F. Morris, Upper location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- | 
Sandusky, Ohio ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., manees | 
PARKER, Smith Winchester, Remington trap Guns a a chy ._Ranses. . 

price. Frank Wilkinson, 82 Monticello, Buffalo, N. a ty SALE—One share of stock in the Delta Duck Club, 
NTT —— - | ew Orleans. Finest duck and goose shooting club in 
GUNSMITHING, | stocking. oe. Antiques restored. | Southern Section. Address ‘Delta’, Outdoor Life 

a : ——— ~ | FREE HOMESTEADS, (New Openings). Last Frontier. 
yy et. we selling out. F. a, Land, Gold, Fur. Map—details $1.00, F. G. Thomp- 

: zeorge St., Chicago, Ill 5-5 son, Sheridan, Oregon, 


Bob White Quail 


Absolutely Pure Native 
Virginia Birds 














All hatched and raised in captivity. Our 
record bird laid 142 eggs, season 1931 
WHITE OAK QUAIL FARM 
W. B. Coleman 
Dept. 101, Route 7, Richmond, Va. 

DEPRESSION PRICES on pheasants but our 
haven't heard of the depression They are the ge 
fastest, gamiest birds we have ever raised Dur 
Game Farm, Fremont, Ind a Pie 
WILD GEESE. Canadas, Hutchins, Blue, Snow, W 
Fronted bought and sold. Will buy or trad 
Whistling Swan, female. tlue Goose Farm, 8 
City, Towa . 
FERRETS males $2.00, females $2.50 pair 
Special ratters and bred females $4.00 C. O. D. I 
structions Free. H. Almendinger, Rocky Ridge, O! 
FOR SALE: Ferrets large or small lots. Writ 
__ prices, W H. Cc ampbell _R . 3, New London, 0 
RABBITS, at “ALITY NEW ZEAL . white 


Adirondack Rabbitry, Carthage, N 





Came and Photo Supplies 





MAKE MONEY IN Photogr aphy Learn qui 
home. Spare or full time New plan Not! 
it. Experience unnecessary American School of Phot 
raphy, Dept. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, ( 
ACTUAL WILD GAME photogr raphs elk deer 
et Set of 12, all differe ont, size 2%xi4—50 
Easton m_ Picture Shop, Gardiner. estens 





\NY SIZE KODAK film developed. 2 prints 
egative, 25c. Summers Studio, Unionville, M 





- 2 OT) (ND) ED) DY 


IDr. Little’s Dog Book! 


GEORGE W. utr, D. V. M. 


A. A. Hermann, D. V. .» editor of our 
Health of Your Dog oe Says: ‘‘I can | 
recommend this book unreservedly 
novice dog owner. 
Chapters on care, diet, 
training, breeding, etc. 


| 
Pub. 1924, reprinted 1929, | 
| 


“. the 


diseases, first aid, 


345 p., illus. Postpaid, $4. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mount Morris, Ill. | 


= > > ame d 








REPTILES of the WORLD 


By Raymond Ditmars 
$4.00 Postpaid 

This book is of interest to everyone whether smstev' 
or professional. Illustrated by almost 200 photogrsphs 
taken by the author. There are chapters devote! ‘° 
turtles and tortoises; crocodiles and alligators: lizs"4# 
and snakes. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 East Hitt Street Mount Morris, II! 
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Kennel 


“oTICE TO DOG BUYERS—You can now procure 
igh class dog of your favorite hunting breed by 
ic only five dollars down with order. You can 
vour new dog a fair trial on your own hunting 
_ and decide for yourself whether or not he 
you before the sale is completed. You do not 
1we to pay return express on an_ unsatisfactory 
You can buy quality at the reasonable prices of 
v ip for trained dogs; $25.00 up for started dogs; 
; 0 up for choice puppies Send us your name and 
with ten cents for lists of Illinois, Ohio and 
rennessee Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Pointers, Setters, 
Spaniels Rabbiters, Airedales, Foxterriers, and dog 
for remedies, ete. Sportsmen’s Club Service, 5528 
Cornell Avenue, Dept . B., | Chicago, Ill. 


YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers. 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 














Fifth. Denver, Colo. tf 
GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS. All-around 

in dogs for field, wood or water. Points, trails. 
ree retrieves Affectionate, intelligent, watchful com 
panions World's largest, exclusive breeder Imported 


rize-winning stud dogs and matrons scientifically bred 
Puppies $40.00 and up. Dr. Charles Thornton, Mis 
i. Montana 8-6 





POINTERS Double Champion Comanche Zigfield, 
Carolina Frank, Pohie breeding. Four months to 
year old, either sex. Sold on payment plan. I con- 
tract to buy back, all puppies raised from my stock 
paying ten dollars each at ten weeks old. Photos 
at references free. J. D. Furcht Private Kennels, 
Gooding Lt laho 


OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for 

ile high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; 
fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle 
hounds, youngsters started on game. Also pointers and 
setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- 
logue 10¢ 12-tf 


GOSSETTS OLD FASHIONED longeared black and tan 
bugle voiced American Hounds. Trained hounds, bred 
hitches, puppies Descriptive illustrated catalog 1c 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio. 6-6 
$10.00 BUYS THOROUGHLY TRAINED four year old 
female coonhound also good brood bitch redbone and 
bluetick breed, fifteen days trial with money back guar 
ntee Tony Dalton, Hazel. Ky 
HIGH CLASS PUPPIES, setters and pointers, Phil 
Essig, Nugym, Carolina Frank and Doughboy—no 




















better breeding—registered. $15.00. Pictures. Joe 
Moss Lewisburg, Tenn 
$15.00 BUYS NICELY STARTED two year old male 


oonhound, treeing good, help tree several coons and 
opossums last season, redbone and bluetick breed, Rob- 
ert Lewis, Hazel, Ky 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, workers and winners, trained 
logs, broods, and six wonderful litters of pups, quality 
stock priced right. Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, 











Washington 7-6 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE S garonge pedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 $35. Her- 


mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Sanus. Colo. tf 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS, curly coated, rat-tails 
tegistered stock, working strains. Puppies, young 
sters, trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
GREYHOUNDS REGISTERED and _ pups. The 
kind you beat the other fellow with. Breeding tells. 
Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPS—Eugene Ghost and Nashville 
seau breeding. Males $12.00, females $10.00. Ship 
C. 0. D. Inspestion. Clyde Lighty, Cullom, II. 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
fox terriers Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. tf 


AIREDALES—Choice, Pedigreed puppies from world’s 
best bloodlines. Safe delivery, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Lawrence Gartner, Lexington, Ohio 

SPRINGER SPANIELS. Winning blood England, New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City. Males $20.00. Aus- 
alorp Farm, Bennington, __Nebr. 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPS—Black beauties, eligible 
registration, priced reasonable. Elwood Kennels, 916 
East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. 

SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES best Blood lines, 
eligible, consider shotgun trade. Prices right. Photos. 
€ Johnson, Bucklin, Kan. 





























ENGLISH SETTERS, 


Telephone Kensington 152 W). 


Ovutpoor LIFE E: SEPTEMBER, 1932 


Kennel 


Registered, Liewellin, Lavarac 
strain, six generation pedigree Bloodlines of Field 


and Show Champions Prince Rodney, the Mallwyd’s, Roy 
of Edendale, Mac Allister, Mohawk II, Eugenes Ghost 
25 youngsters born early spring from matings that are 


proven producers of Show and Field Qualities. Some | 
blue and orange beltons Perfect development and con 
dition guaranteed Setters only and of the highest 
class $30. and $50. each E. B. MelIntyre Silver 
Spring. Md. (5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont 





OORANG AIREDALES are all-round utility dogs. They 


are natural pheasant hunters; excellent retrievers on 


both upland game and waterfowl; the best known breed 
of silent trailing ‘coon dogs and big game hunters. 
Then too they are perfect companions, children’s play 
mates, and watch-dogs. 
$25.00 to $35.00 each, with safe delivery 
guaranteed on one week's approval. La Rue Kennels, La 
Rue, Ohic 


Choice registered puppies priced 
and satisfaction 





RARE Sacrifice—Our brace A No. 1 personal shooting 





SPRINGER 


guarantee Cc 
COONHOl NDS, foxhounds, combination hounds, cheap. 


Rabbit-hounds $15 
reply Macon M. (¢ Cawthon, Alma, Ark. _ 


THE SPRINGS KENNELS offers a beautiful “Tot of 


eligible, prices to suit the times. C. F 
Wessington _Springs, South Dakota 


REGISTERED Irish Water Spaniels. Topknot and rat- 


obtainable 
nesota Kennels, Rush City, Minn 


ternational Champion Boghurst Rover. 
dore, Plainfield, Illinois 


SPRINGER SPANIELS—puppies and youngsters. Best 


for quality stock. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


and reasonable 


dogs, 3 years, fast classy stylish, fine nose, staunch 
steady, easy to handle, lots of experience, the kind to 
get limit over any and all times, for the exacting $40 
each, $75 brace. On Trial. Shelby Loan, Raleigh, 
Tenn 
COON, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, and rabbit hounds 


thoroughly trained, shipped for free trial, also pups 


and young started hounds Write for full description 
and literature showing pictures and breeding 
Coonhound Kennel, B18, Kevil, Ky 


Kentucky 


SPANIEL PUPPIES If you want a 
springer that comes from real blood lines and hunt- 


ing strains—good to look at—one you will be proud to 
own—write me. 


troit, Mich, _ 
FRY 


John Graham, 9416 Meyers Road, De- 








7S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn. offers for sale high 
class coonhounds and combination hunters, shipped on 


trial with express paid one way, and sold on easy 
payment plan, get prices and information 


FOR SALE—TRAINED rabbit hounds, long eared type, 


any age or size males $20.00, females $15.00 or $30.00 
pair Shippec 1c. O. D. 10 days trial Money back 
_Singleton, Pryorsburg, Ky 


Young hounds started $10.00 Pups £10.00 pair. Real 
Ten days trial. Enclose stamp for 


English Springer Spaniel puppies, also grown stock 
, Christense, 


tails Parents imported from Ireland. Best blood 
Wonderful on pheasants and ducks Min 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 








sire, C hamplen Big 
Parade; dame, Little Princess, daughter of triple in- 
Glenn 8S. Dun 





blood lines State color preferred. Reasonable prices 


Brushwood Kennels, Box 55, Route 8, 





REGISTERED SPRINGER SPANIEL puppies three 


months old by Errand Boy of Avondale Guaranteed 


Yellowstone Kennels, Miles City, Mont 





I HAVE some fine, well trained shooting dogs for sale, 


shipped on trial. Write for booklet and descriptive 
9-4 


price list. M. L. Turner, Herrick, Il vee 
SOME FOUR year old fact, silent fur getters, trees 
D. 








coon quick, C. O. $40, 15 days trial Written 


guarantee. B. Miller. Lynn Grove, Ky. 





IRISH SETTERS—beautiful puppies and grown dogs, | 


Thayer, South Byron, N 





REGISTERED Chesapeakes. Drad grass. Also litter 


Buffalo coated From trained parents. All ages. 


Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, Minn. 





champion breeding Also trained shooting dogs. John 
a 





Chestnut, Louisville, Ky 


ENGLISH AND IRISH setter pups, also Springers, 


SCOTTISH TERRIER PUPPIES—Grown Dogs 


AMERICAN WATER SPANIEL PUPPIES, hunters, re- 


trievers, land or water. Purple Ribbon bred Dris- 


coll Seanlan, Nashville, Il 


COCKER Spaniel Pups, black beauties, | 


eligible regis- 


tration priced reasonable. Elwood Kennels, 916 East 





eligible males $15.00, females $10.00. Harley 


Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 


ceptional breeding. $25.00 up. H. Dasher, Wiota, 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 


irm raised puppies. 
Red Wing _ Minn. 


IDEAL PHEASANT DOGS 
Reasonable. Pryor & Dosdale, 
7-3 








Towa. 

COON combination and rabbit - hounds cheap on long trial. 
Money back guarantee. D. D. Scott, Lawrenceburg, 

Tenn 





FOR SaL E—Police puppies, Strongheart bloodlines. 
- Shipped C D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, 
Hannaford, N D: 7-6 


SPORTSMEN 


Pa 


BEAGLES, RABBITHOUNDS.  Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, 





BEAGLE and RABBIT HOUNDS, broke, one year 
logs started. John Grenewalt, 873 East Poplar 

St.. York, Pa tf 
PI DIG REED IRISH WATER Spaniel pups. Curly- 
j e. at-tailed. $15, $12.50, Gail Kreymborg, At- 








VELL aaae Beagles and rabbit dogs; also good 
= 1 young dogs. RK. Foller, 549 E. King St., 
) Pa 8-3 
SMITH BASSETHOUND KENNELS, Spring Valley, 
Illustrated descriptive folder, price list 10c 

6-6 








COCKER SPANIEL. Best Obo blood lines. Fancy 
$25.00 up. Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn. 


| 
| 

a 

- 
| 

SPRINGER puppies $20 and $25 | 


OUTSTANDING CHESAPE: AKES S—pedigree, 4 months. 


TRAINED rabbit and beagle hounds. Ed. Leichtle, 


GERMAN SHORT HAIR POINTERS: Puppies, latest 


importations, Mangold & Rojem, Bennington, Nebras- 





ST. BERNARD PUPPIES—English strain, massive 


build, Body guard M. W. Willan, Morgantown, Ind 





Cocker puppies $10. 
D. Paulsen, 818 Galena, Toledo, Ohio 








Dr. Henry Blank, Denver, Colo 


IRISH SETTER PU PPIES—pedigrees ; and photos. K 
Ill 


J. Crandall, Casey, 





Cold Spring, Ky. 





GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reusonable, 
na_Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 6-6 

Kk SPANIELS. Cocker Irish cross, black, brown, 
Charles Gallagher, Spencer, Iowa 8-2 








LONGEARED Registered female coonhound, 10 months 
Richard Greener, Bath, Pa. 
KAGLES, RABBIT HOU NDS. broken trial puppies 
blitz, Seven Valleys 8-5 
BEAGLE PUPS, males a, females $7.50. Floyd 
Millersburg, Ohio. 
BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred: bred to Hunt. 
Tiffin, Ohio. 











Hopewell 








NOW! . 7 * . * + §0c 
DAVID PUGH’S 
“Practical Trapping Methods” 

in Story Form | 
No Trapper knows too much 
to read this book! 


Outdoor Life Bookshop 
Mount Morris, Ill. 
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Taxidermy 


sip “° . 
smour TROPHI E S: 
Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Tanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. Tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. 
M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 




















PRIDE and PLEASURE 


in your trophies can be no great- 
er than the craftsmanship 
put therein. 
FINS FURS FEATHERS 
LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 


Su ors to Jonas Bros. 
“Ot Liv Livingston, Mont. 


GLASS-EYES 


ALL TAXIDERMIST- SUPPLIES 
YOU SAVE CONSIDERABLE MONEY 
Ask for Catalog G of the actual maker 
THEODOR ZSCHACH 
Ménchréden Ofr. GERMANY 






































JACK C.MILES 


SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 
SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 
FoR 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 


THOMAS HODGES 


Sculptor Taxidermist 


MOUNTINGS 
TANNING, FURRIER 


High Class Workmanship 


505 East 7th Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LEARN TAXIDERMY 


under the person al ge of a professional prac- 
ticing Taxidermist. More than a set of books. Costs 
little. Write for details. ; 

SCHMIDT SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 0, Memphis, Tenn. 




















HORNS AND SCALPS wholesale, buffalo, elk, deer. 
Tanned rug skins, bear, lion, bobeat. Golden eagles 
for mounting shipped frozen $5. Paper head forms. 
Rug skulls. Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider- 
mist, 1451 8S. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 7-6 


GLASS EYES. All kinds of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 

riers’ supplies. Finest, cheapest. Send today for most 
complete catalog ever issued. J. W. Elwood, Dept. 91. 
Omaha, Nebr. tf 








TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best oaper game head 

forms on the market. Illustrated catalog 15c. _ Money 
refunded with first order. L. Loew & Son, Colville, 
Wash 


MAKING CHOKERS, fox, etc., $7; mink, marten, $3.50, 
tanning included. Head mounting, rug work, like 
prices Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington. ‘ 








GLASS EYES—tTaxidermist and furriers, supplies, tools, 
catalog free. Schoepfer, 134 West 32nd Street, New 
York 7-6 


TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, 
animals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, Iola, 
i i~ 








TAXIDERMISTS! Bird Body Forms manufactured from 
Papier Mache. Arthur C. Birch, Coldwater, N. = 
LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. 
dermy Se hool, _Lemont, LL 





Blue Beaver Taxi- 








Indian _ Curios 2 


INDIAN RKRELI¢ s. a curios, “beadwork, Cal talogue 
and arrowhead 7c. Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, Kans. 











Archery Equipment 


ARCHERY TACKLE from m the Ozarks where raw mate- 

rial is plentiful and woodcrafters exceptional. Send de 
today for catalog Dealers—write for most attractive dis- 
counts and new sales plan. Outdoor Amusement Co., 
( ‘linton, Missouri. 


TOOL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. Flemish bow 

string 50 Matched cedar arrows $2.50 doz. Arrow 
points 25 for 40c. Satisfaction guaranteed. H. Wayte, 
919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


YEW Bows—NSelected Stock, Made right—Priced right. 
Write C. Hebard, Eagle River, Wis. 9-6 



































Wild Duck Attractions 

















Hand Painted Stake Out Decoys 


Mallards—Redheads, weight 6% lbs., per 


doz. Price $10.00 per doz. Send $1.00 
for sample. Dealers wanted. 
P. J. Hindmarsh, Colorado Springs, Colo. 








ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 


Natural aquatic food plants 
will bring thousands of 
Wild Ducks to your favor- 
ite waters. Plant WILD RICE, 
WILD CELERY, PONDWEED 





SEEDS, and others guaran- 
' teed to produce results Prices 
reduced, discount on early or- 
:) ders Write for expert planting 
\ advice and free literature 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-B, Oshkosh, Wis. 








ore Ducks Come 





Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Musk- 
grass bring «ducks in swarms 
Terrell’s famous sure-growing seed sent 
anywhere for fall planting while supply 
lasts. Prices lower during Sept Free 
booklet. Write 
renege aaquaric NURSERIES 

399 A Bik. shkosh, Wisconsin 






























NEW Hollow Metal Decoys easily carried in pocket 
Many advantages, Free illustrated circular. B, Ideal De- 

coy Co., Klamath Falls, Oregon 

FOR SALE—English call ducks and Mallard duche. w. 
P. Kearns, Rings ted, Iowa 

GRAY English Callers, lucks $1.50, drakes $1.25. T. O. 
Whitehead. Hampton, lowa. 

FOR SAL E—Wild mallard ducks and call ducks. W. P. 


Iowa 


Ringsted. 


Kearns, 





| fishing tackle dealers, 
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Fishing Tackle 





BAUER’S LUCKY 7-11 FLIES 


stock for IMMEDIATE DE- 






in 


‘Bauer's Lucky 7-11 Flies” 

follows—RINGED SPINNER 

FLIES, DIVIDED WING COM- 

= BINATION WET AND DRY 

FLIES, DIVIDED WING DRY 

FLY, with upright paired wings, and 

louble hackle, in the following 20 patterns 

—Royal Coachman, Brown Hackle Peacock, Black 

Gnat, Blue Upright, Cahill, Cowdung, Gray Hackle 

Peacock, Grey Hackle Red, Grey Hackle Yellow, 

Grizzly King, Governor, Mormon Girl, McGinty, 

Mosquito, Parma Belle, Professor, Red Ant, White 
Miller, Queen of Waters, Black Ant. 





RINGED SPINNE . & & 
per dozen postpak 


10 hooks, 
i $ 
DIVIDED WING 


1.20 
COMBINATION WET AND 


DRY FLY, 6-8-10-12 turn down eyed = sneck 
hook with gut asnell, per dozen postpaid $1.40 
DIVIDED WING DRY FLY, 10-12-14 turn 
down eyed sneck hook without snell, 


per scatter 
postpaid ...... sveveea. 00 
The Above Flies ‘will be Sent Postpaid or Cc. 0. D. 


The above flies are guaranteed to be of the first 
quality, true to patterns and fresh stock, if not. 
return them and your money will be refunded. ALL 
I ask is a square deal. Write your order on @ post- 

ecard and send it in today 


W. Joseph O’Connor—Sportsmen's Equip.—Baker, Ore. 

















Free New Patented Lure for Fly | 
Rod & Bait Casting. 


Its tricky motion gets ‘em 
where all ether lures fail. If 
you will send us the name and 
address of at least one of your 
inclose a dime (no stamps) to 
cover postage and handling we will send you a sample 
pronto. Positively only one to each person answering ad 
SCHNELL BAIT COMPANY, Main & Charles Streets, 


and 





Kankakee, Iilinois. 
Selected breeders for fall restocking. 
| Eyed eggs of exceptional quality. Brook 
Trout for table use. 30 years of suc- 
cessful propagation. 
Write for fall prices. 
Paradise Brook Trout Co., Cresco, Pa. 














SPORTSMEN! 
Use Old Indian 


CATCH FISH WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 
Guide Calendar giving best fishing 
days in 1932 Prepare your own baits Ten sure catch 
Channel, Bluecat, and Bullhead bait recipes. Fifteen 
never-fail Carp, Buffalo, Sheephead and Sucker bait re- 
cipes Fifteen other best baitg and recipes ever dis- 
covered Easily prepared. Secret of catching fish, how 
to attract fish, turtle baits, fish lures, traps, how to 
raise and keep night crawlers, electric worm riser, anti 
mosquito repellem, chiggers, bee stings, ivy poison lo- 
tions, bait preserving fluid, gun bluing, over fifty other 
recipes, tips, and secrets of great value oth Booklet 





Books and Magazines 


FUR- -FISH- GAME 





just the magazine you have been 
be king for t is edited by none 
thar Mr Harding whose 


byword in 


. the sporting 
field It is a monthly 


publication 








of from 64 to 100 pages chucked full 
of = intere roting articles, illustrat od 
with actual photos on HUNTIN 
BISHING WOR PA RMING TRAP 
PING te Each issue has many 
artrnents# The Gun Rack; Dogs 
and Herbs; Auto-Travel and 
Fur Raising; Fish and Tackl 
ooderaft; The Fur Markets; Trap 
line; | Question Box. and American 
Trappers’ Ass'n. News, 


Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 
OFFER 
6 MONTHS ONLY 50c 
Clip this ad. Atta 


and send with 
money order to 





h nameand address 
50. ash. check or 


Actual photos repro- 
duced in natural colors. 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 E. Long Street Columbus, Ohio 
On Sale at News ‘Stands 


WYACATION CABINS 


By J.B. Parker 














Sixty illustrations of cabin exteriors, with plan 
sketches of their interiors, drawings of rustie furni 
ture, estimates of construction cost and suggestions 
for economical building. A new book obtainable fer 
$1.00 postpaid from 
J. B. PARKER, 

6306 Crosstown, Memphis, Tenn. 

Hundreds unemployed panning cold! Learn 

prospecting and placer mining. illustrated 

Treatise (with map showing loc slitios, reports 


of rich strikes, etc.) covers everything:—Pan- 
ning, sluicing, rockers, outfitting, locating, costs. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 

W-S Laboratory,(D-6),Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho 








HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 

will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications, Copy, 20¢; 
yearly, $1.50 The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tefl the good ones. 8-tf 


and Calendar, all for $1.00 Postpaid Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Linders Store, Dept. O, Delphos, Ohio. 





| LIVE BAIT—Night Crawlers, Angle Worms, Soft Craw- 
| fish, 














Helgramites, Frogs, Minnows, other kinds, de- 
livered to your door, promptly, cuaranteed alive. Enclose 
Se stamp for Bait Catalog Write The R. & Bait 
Store 48 East Rich St., Columbus, Ohio. tf 
ENJOY CASTING as thousands are with a Pekin rod 

| and reel, gaining popularity fast for its merits, anti 
backlash, no thumbing The big swing is toward the 
Pekin reel Free literature Specialty Mfg. Co., 521A 
Court Street, Pekin, Illinois 7-3 
| NEW BAIT for summer or winter fishing. Imitates live 
minnow Slight pull on line makes it swim in wide 
circles Killer for pike, trout, bass, 65c prepaid. J. P 
Jacobson, Stambaugh, Mich 
LARGE Helgramites, $3 per hundred, express prepaid. 
} Floyd Miller, Boylston Ave., Newark, Ohio. 
300 HELGRAMITES FOR Black Bass. Alfred Meikle, 
Bricktop Road, Willimantic, Conn. 








coMIC 10c. 


Findlay, 


dinteme C. Valentine, 


Michigan 


fisherman's 


11775 
Detroit, 5 


6 


| Pictures, Postcards, Photos et 


f 








Photographs 
of Wild Game 


50 cents each postpaid 


Bears and cubs, polar bears, moose, elk, 
deer, sheep, goats, cougar, jaguar, wolf, 
coyote, otter, caribou, reindeer, buffalo, 
sea-elephant, walrus, seals, alligators, 
birds and fish. 5x7 photos 50 cents each; 
8x10 enlargements $1.00 each postpaid. 


H. L. DILLAWAY 
2617 Boylston Ave., North 
SEATTLE WASHINGTON 











' 





Miscellaneous 


OUTDOOR JOBS 


Wanted—Names men desiring 
steady outdoor asada Sake: 
$1,700-$2,400 year; vacation. Patro] 
parks; protect game. Write immedi- 
ately. Delmar Inst., Dept. A-1, 
Denver, Colo. 


G. H. CORSON 


Open for Engagement September Ist 


Originator, designer and manager of the 
W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary near Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan, and the W. K. Kel- 
logg Bird Park, Whittier, California. 
Address: 


WHITTIER COLLEGE, Whittier, California 























HAMS—PEANUTS Have you tasted 
Southampton County Ham? We have fancy hams « 
to sixteen pounds Will mail postpaid within fourt 
zone fifty cents pound You boil as directed, taste fia 
and if you wish money back, mail us cooked ham. VIR 
GINIA PEANUTS in shell, ten pounds postpaid fourt 
zone, one dollar Add extra postage over fourth 

Owen Brothers, Sedley, Va. 


BOATS—Build your own boat. Start 
build during your spare time this winter 
builders cost using our Knock-down ready-cut 
38 designs Also complete line fittings 
ing, ete Send 10c for catalog Brooks 
Box L38, Saginaw West Side, Michigan 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES 
Slightly used, $1.75 up; 8x prism Winoculars, $11 
All makes. DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire. Colmont, Meg 
aphos, etc., 3 to 24 power World's largest assortme 
ae free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 194, Elmira 


Smithtield Cur 





planning now a 
Save 2 
materia 
propellers, shaft 
Boat Co., I 





TELESCOPES 





WANTED, FARMERS, Age 18 to 45, 

ernment Meat Inspectors, City and Rural Carrier 
$1200-$2400 yearly. Steady employment. Common 
cation sufficient. Particulars Free Write, Instruct 
Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo 


WILL consider buying good autocamping trailer or coa 
outfit. Specially interested in used Covered Wadgor 
Aerocar or similar. Send photograph if possible wit 
full details. (€. W. Holt, Lake Placid Club, E 
County, New York. 


SITUATION WANTED—by 

as caretakers for resort, 
all-around mechanic, 
Gillespie, 5217 N. 


qualify for G 








reliable experienced 
club or private estate 
wife good cook References 
Elle Parkside Ave., Chicago Il 
WANTED—financial aid start beaver ranch, fifty-fift 
proposition. No objection company Wonderful loca 
tion Write or wire. Ralph Harrington, Steamboa 
Springs, Colorado. 
ALCOHOL BOOK— 
mashing, 


Ma 








( 269 pages, 60 illustrations. 
fermenting, distilling, de 
with order, or $3.50 . 2 « 
De Queen, Ark. 


PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D 


DETECTIVES—Excellent opportunity. Travel 
ence unnecessary. Detective Particulars 
George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. Y 
LADIES—MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
face cream. Agent’s sample 25 
mer, druggist. Flat Rock, Mich 
FOREST JOBS easily available 
Hunt, trap patrol Get details 
Service, K-17, Denver, Colo 
ATHLETES FOOT TENDERFOOT 
your money back. Enclose 50 
Druggist, Flat Rock, Mich 
MINERAL RODS, on money 
fied after using 3 days 
Box 68, Elgin, Texas 
PATENTS— Low cost. Easy terms. Book and advice 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365. Washington, D. C 
BOAT BLUEPRINTS. Rowboats $1.00. Speecsters ?! 
Catalog 10c. Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich 


GUARANTEED “POCKET RADIO”, $2.00. C 
l0e. Neil Tasker, Shamokin, Pennsylvania. 


Malting 
naturing, $3.2 
QO. Shaver, 0-2 

9.9 





results 
Cole 
Cc off 
Exper 
FRE} 


Best 








Sell 
cents 


Rose 
a a ¥ 





month. rf 
ely R 


$175 


immediat 





BALM. 
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He 
cents. H. \ 





back guarantee if not 
T. D. Robinson, Depar 
8, 














ata 





__Where to Go _ 





“FAMOUS” “JACKSON” “HOLE” 
Bring the family and spend your summ 

vacation at our lodge. Rates $5.00 a da 

including board and lodging. Be st trout fis 














ing. Trips through “TETON” and Yellow 
stone Parks. Fall Hunting Moose, Elk 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope, Bear. Sept. 15 
to Nov. 15th. Write for information. 
Plummer Hunting Co., Kelly, Wyo. 
SPRING BE :AR HUNTS—summer pack trips. fis! 
Chamberlain Basin and vicinity. Fall hunting 
deer, goat, sheep and lion, twenty years experi 
Allen Stonebraker, outfitter and guide, Warrens, Idaho 


“Shots at two 
Jim Gilman, 


DEER HUNTERS, tS, ATTENTION! 
guaranteed. Write for particulars. 
point, California. 





A 
Trapping “er 


TRAPPERS! 


Gibbs’ Trapa are the most impr 
most up-to-date and best Write for free cata‘o® 
W. A. Gibbs & Son, Ine., 22 Jeffrey St., Chester 4 
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1 Camping by Kephart. Over 400 
* pages of valuable camp lore — 
tents, bedding, clothing, provisions, 
dressing game and fish, cooking, etc. 


2 Camp Cookery by Kephart. Prac- 
* tical hints galore with scores of 
recipes grouped according to the time 
they take to get ready. 


3 Winter Camping by Carpenter. 

* How, with only blankets, an axe 
and food, you can stay out in all kinds 
of winter weather and be comfortable. 


4 Woodcraft for Women by K. Pink- 
"* erton. Written by a woman, espe- 
cially for women campers. 


5 Packing and Portaging by Wal- 

* lace. Illustrates and tells how to 
tie all kinds of hitches for back packs, 
horses, dogs, and canoes. 


6 The Canoe by R. Pinkerton. De- 
* scribes and illustrates all types, 
the positions to take with different 
loads, packing luggage, portaging, etc. 
z Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 
* by Moody. Belongs in every ruck 
sack where it will be handy at emer- 
gencies, when its advice =e mean the 
difference between life and death. 


~ Reading the Weather by 7 

* streth. Facts—not superstitions. It 
makes understandable everything about 
sky signs, storm cycles, atmospheric 
conditions, and the barometer. 


G Taxidermy by Pray. You can 
* mount your own prize fish, bird, 
or animal trophy with its aid. 


10 Tracks and Tracking by Brun- 
* ner. 160 illustrations of the 
tracks of different kinds of game show 
clearly how to tell one from another. 
1], Outdoor Photography by Dim- 
*  ock. at you n to know to 
take good pictures of wild life. 


Fishing 
12 Fine Art of Fishing by Camp. 
* A practical guide to the habi' 


te 
and best methods of taking American 
water fish. 


WOBACT KLPNART 


WIMG and TRap 
SHOOT 





TAXIDERMY Gas. enamnes tome 





RIFLES o RIFLE, 


Cherles Ashins 
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for Sportsmen 














AMATEUR 
RODMAKING 
Yo 





13 Amateur Rodmaking by Fraser. 
‘° How you can make a rod that 
is just to your liking. Fully illustrated. 
14 Practical Balt Casting by St. 

© John. A practical, reliable guide 
to both the art of bait casting and the 
kinds of game fish taken that way. 
15 Fishing with Floating Files by 

© Camp. How to cast the floating 
fly, when, where and how to use it. 
16 Fishing Kits and Equipment by 

°* Camp. Tells what rods, reels, 
leaders, flies, and bait you need for 
bass, trout, muskies, pickerel, pike, 
salmon, and other game fish. 


Arms and Ammunition 


17 Rifles and Rifle Shooting by 
© Askins. Their construction, ac- 
tion, loads, shooting position, target 
work, quick firing, running shots, etc. 
, 8. Wing and Trapshooting by As- 
© kins. America’s greatest author- 
ity on shotguns has packed book 
with practical help. 
19. Pistol and Revolver Shooting by 
© Himmelwright. Reliable infor- 
mation on emall arms, ammunition, 
ballistics, and sights. 
20 Sporting Firearms by Kephart. 
© Shotguns and rifles -- styles, 
mechanisms, ammunition, and uses. 


Dogs 
21 Practical Dog Keeping by Haynes. 
* How to feed, house, care for, 
groom, show, and train dogs. 
22 Practical Dog Breeding by 
° Haynes. Crammed full of val- 
uable information which should be 
read and re-read by every beginner 
and old-timer alike. 
23. Scottish and Irish Terriers. 
24, The Airedale. 
25. The Fox Terrier. 


26. The Bull Terrier. 

These standard books by Mr. Haynes 
tell the origin and history of each breed, 
their type standards, care and kennel- 
ing in sickness and in health, training, 
etc. 


Written by Horace Kephart, 
Chas. Askins, Samuel G. 
Camp, Dillon Wallace, and 
other famous dyed-in-the- 
_ - wool sportsmen. 


Contain up to 400 read- 
able pages and 160 instruc- 
tive illustrations. Handy 
pocket size, bound in strong 
pany "9 flexible cloth. 


Subjects cover every sport. 
Make your selection from 
the descriptions below. 


mOW TO PLAY | 
TENNIS ff 


Gy JAMES BURNS 





Boats 


27 Small Boat Buliding by Patter- 
* gon. A manual for the man who 
wants to be his own designer and 
builder. Covers all stages of construc- 
tion. Includes ten large scale plaus. 
28 Navigation for the Amateur by 
© Morton. All information, direc- 
tions, and formulas for safe cruising 
off shore. 
29 Small Boat Navigation by Sterl- 
© ing. How to establish position, 
keep dead reckoning, and use charts, 
compass, and other instruments. 


Sports 
30 How to Play Tennis by Burns. 
* Photographs show correct posi- 
tion for all strokes and the text ex- 
plains them fully. 










31 Tennis Tactics by Little. The 
* author, former Davis Cup team 
member, lays special emphasis on gen- 
eralship and court strategy. 


32 Swimming and Watermanship 
* by Handley. Has been called 
the best book ever published on getting 
where you want to go in the water with 
your arms and legs. 
33 Modern Golf by Hilton. Help- 
* ful hints from a former Amer- 
ican and British amateur champion. 
34 Boxing by Hutchinson. Gives 
° nu ions for prac- 
tice, describes positions and various 
blows and the proper use of hands, 
body, and arms in all situations. 
35 ice Boating by Stone. Diagrams 
* and text show how to build all 
the various types and how to handle 
on the ice. 





Use this coupon to order your copies 


FSSee eee eee eeesseseeee sees ee ses eeeeeeeen4 


below, at $1.00 each postpaid. 


24 #25 26 27 «+28 29 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Outdoor Life Bldg., Mount Morris, Illinois 


Send me the OUTING HANDBOOKS whose numbers I have encircled 


9 0 tt 2 1 4 8 16 


I enclose $........ aeeecces in full payment. 


NNGMO. oc cccccccccccce 06:0 005500000000000060000660600000900000000000900080 
Address....... ececces PPYTTTTT TTT TT PTTTTITITITITITT TTT 


PTUTTTEEEELEEE EET eee 
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31 32 «330 (3485 








NITRO EXPRES 


HITS HARDER 


REACHES FARTHER 


KLEANBORE 
SHELLS: 


GAME LOADS 
NITRO EXPRESS 
SHUR SHOT 
TRAP LOADS 
SKEET LOADS 
ARROW EXPRESS 
(Lacquered) 
The Kleanbore 
Priming Mixture is 
patented—it cannot 
be duplicated by 
any other manufac- 
turer. 


OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES: 
STABILITY 


UNIFORMITY 
SENSITIVENESS 


PERFECT IGNITION 


DEPENDABILITY 
LONGER FLAME 
NON-CORROSIVE 


More Kleanbore 
.22's are sold than 
all other makes 
combined. 








\ 


THE PROOF OF THE SHELL IS IN THE SHOOTING 


There’s a Kleanbore shell for every kind of shooting, and for every kind of shooting a 
Kleanbore shell will give the best results. For difficult long range shooting where you 
have to reach out and nail ‘em at 50, 60, 70 yards and even at greater distances — it's 
Kleanbore Nitro Express that outshoots any shell on the market. At the traps —it’s the 
Trap Load or Shur Shot Target Load. For all other upland or waterfowl shooting it's 
Game Loads or Shur Shot Shells. 


They all come in distinctive green boxes. All the shells are green and on the side of 





each shell is “Kleanbore”—the name of America’s Chosen Ammunition. Write for a de- 


scriptive folder. Address: Remington Ammunition Works, 812 ArcticSt., Bridgeport, Conn. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY. Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
© 1932 R A Co 4587 








